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Change in Form. 


the TEXTILE 
appear in greatly altered 


The July issue of 
Worvp will 
und in our opinion greatly 
The WORLD has long 
que among trade Journals on 
of the 


many 


improved 
been uni- 
account 
indeed 
made 


form 


large size of its pages; 


criticisms have been on 


this point by our friends, and having 
become convinced that a change of form 
vas in the line of improvement, the pub- 
lishers after careful consideration have 
decided to adopt the magazine form, and 
the July number will be brought out in 
to whom the change 


that shape Those 


has been mentioned have commended 
the idea highly, and we believe all our 
readers will approve None of the 
popular features of the paper will be 


changed, and the new form makes pos- 


sible certain improvements which we 


have long had in mind and which can 


now be malerialized 


Will it Come with a Rush? 





All sorts of opinions are expressed as 
to the course of business when the Tariff 
is settled 
One man inclines to the belief that the 
revival will come with a rush, another 
feels that it will be a long process of 
recovery. 
Many of the wool men feel that there 
is a long road to travel before we are 
out of the woods. With some definite 
knowledge of foreign values, prices must 
be adjusted to meet them, wage schedules 
considered, and raw material must be 
bought at such figures as to come out 
whole. 
All this will doubtless cause much un- 
certainty and friction at first and many 
errors in judgment will occur. It must 
not be forgotten however that by the 
atest provisions of the Senate Bill, the 
new schedule on goods does not go into 
effect till January first, so that there is 
a period of five months (August Ist. be- 
ing the date for entry of wool free, if 
the bill passes before that date) for pro- 
tected experimenting. 
All competent authorities agree on the 
| gener: ally depleted stocks of dry goods 
| all over the country, and once the fetters 
| of doubt are removed it certainly seems 
| as if the characteristic energy of Ameri- 
| can merchants and manufacturers, which 
| has been so long bottled up, must assert 
itself, and set the wheels of commerce 
| going at full speed, perhaps not imme- 
diately, but as soon as the machinery gets 
| limbered up, so to speak. 
Every business man is waiting for the 
|charce to do more business, and when 
the whole community is in this frame of 
mind and believing that the settlement 
of the tariff question is the one thing for 
which it is waiting to resume its former 
activity, it seems as if, with that settle- 
ment, it would resume. 

To be sure, the immediate purchasing | 


power of the great bulk of consumers is | 
greatly curtailed, but goods must be 
manufactured before they can be sold, 
and this very manufacture helps fill the 
pockets of the consumer. We look for 
active business this fall. 


The Textile Schedules. 

As we are going to press, the Senate 
is considering the wool schedule, and 
has agreed upon the cotton schedule with 
little or no discussion. The specific 
schedule prepared by the committee of 
Fal! River manufacturers is adopted, 
although a slight reduction in their 
figures has been made, as the Finance 
committee refused to impose higher 
duties than the McKinley tariff allowed, 
the justice of these graded 
duties was well demonstrated. 

Advalorem duties are substituted for 
specific on cotton yarns valued at more 
than 40 cents per pound. According to 
the latest press dispatches from Wash- 
ington, the new rates impose 3 cents per 
pound on all numbers of single yarns up 
to No, 15, one-fifth of a cent per number 
per pound from No. 15 to No. 30, and 
one-quarter of a cent per number per 
pound on all numbers exceeding No. 30. 

The rates on double yarns are 6 cents 


although 


| per pound up to No. 20 and Gecetnibe 
| of a cent per number per pound above 
|No. 20. The provisos conform to the 
specific rates of the McKinley law, and 
decree that the duty shall not exceed 8 
cents per pound on yarns valued up to 
25 cents, nor 15 cents per pound on yarns 
valued up to 40 cents. The high grade 
yarns a uniform ad 
| valorem rate of 45 per cent. on all yarns 
valued at more than 40 cents per pound. 
| The schedule covering cloths, reported 
by Senator Jones on May 7, 
and the slight reductions, made under 
|the advice of Mr. Jacob Schoenhof on 
| May 21, were abandoned. The changes 
| goeven further than this, and increase the 
rates on plushes and velvets to 40 per 
|cent. when plain, and 47 1-2 pet cent. 
| when bleached, dyed or printed. 
| The finer grades of stockings, made 
| wholly or in part by knitting machines, 
| are advanced to 50 per cent., and cords, 
| braids and lacingsto 45 percent. Candle 
and lamp wicking bas been included in 
| the paragraph covering cords, at 45 per 
cent., and cotton damask has been in- 
cluded in the clause for manufacturers 
of cotton, not specifically provided for, at 
| 35 per cent. 


are protected by 


was restored, 





| Credit te Whom Credit is Due. 


ae 

Now that it is fair to assume that the 
cotton schedule will remain in its 
| present shape if the Democratic tariff 
bill is enacted, due credit should be 
given to the gentlemen through whose 
efforts this scientific schedule was ob- 
tained. 

When the tariff bill first came up for 
discussion in the House, a meeting of 
the fine cotton yarn spinners was beld in 
Boston, as chronicled in these columns, 
and the association known as the Cotton 
Yarn Spinners of America was formed, 
to protect the yarn spinning industry 
from the disastrous legislation proposed 
by the Wilson tartff bill. Mr. Arnold 
B. Sanford, of the Globe Yarn Mills, 
Fall River, was chosen president of this 
association, and a legislative committee 
consisting of R. C. Kerr, of the Kerr 
Thread Mills, Lf. ty Howland, of New 
Bedford, and W. E. Trainer, of Chester, 
Pa., with Piadihens Sanford, was ap- 
pointed to look after the interests of the 
yarn spinners, and proceed to Washing- 
ton to lay the case before Congress. How 
well they have succeeded is shown by 
the schedule adopted by the Senate, 
which is without question compiled on 
the most correct principle ever embodied 
in an American tariff. 

This system of imposing a graduated 
specific duty in proportion to the size 
number of yarn was first suggested by 
Mr. Sanford in a letter to Senator Ald- 
|rich over ten years ago; its merits at 
| that time were generally recognized, 
|and in preparing the schedule which the 
| yarn spinners wished to have adopted, 
this system was chosen as the most 
equitable. Its fairness and justice were 
| recognized by the Senate committee, but 
in the first draft submitted, the rates in 
several instances figured out a somewhat 
|higher percentage than the McKinley 
| schedule, and this the committee refused 
to consider, consequently modifications 
were made, and certain limitations im- 
posed. A serious set back occurred 
when that aspirant for notoriety, ex- 
consul Schoenhof appeared on the scene, 
and for a time it seemed as if a return to 
the advalorem duties was inevitable, but 
with patient labor, tact and persistence, 
the manufacturers finally succeeded in 
having their just claims accepted. 

On the cloth schedules Mr. Simeon B. 
Chase, treasurer of the King Philip 
Mills, was an indefatigable worker, and 
to his efforts are due a large share of the 
skilful arrangement of this section. 

Mr. Robert Howard of Fall River, also 
did valuable service in furnishing the 
senate committee with facts and figures 
concerning the cost of labor in this coun- 
try and abroad, which had a di: ect bear- 
ing on the case. 

To all these gentlemen the thanks of 
the entire cotton manufacturiug com- 
munity are due, for saving it from the 
disastrous results which would have fol 
lowed on the enactment of the Wilson 
bill containing the original cotton sched- 
ule. It emphasizes more than ever the 





value of associations, especially when at 
the head of these associations are earnest 
and enthusiastic gentiemen who are wil- 





men to give their time and best efforts 
to the general interests of the industries 


with which they are connected. 


The Sugar Schedule and the Tariff. 





It has been generally acknowledged 
by the leaders of both parties that the 
ultimate fate of the Tariff Bill in the 
Senate hinged on the adoption of the 
sugar schedule as proposed in the Gor- 
man compromise bill. 

About this schedule have centred the 
scandals which are now under investiga- 
tion by the Senate special committee. 
Serious charges have been made, and it 
would have seemed only just and proper 
that the report of the committee should 
have been waited before the vote was 
taken on this schedule. Such was not 
the case however, and the sugar sched- 
ule was adopted by a small majority, 
and if the assertions of the Democratic 
leaders of the Senate are well founded, 
it is possible that the tinal vote on 
the entire Tariff Bill may be taken in 
the Senate this month. The textile 
schedules are under consideration at 
time of writing. 

What its fate may be in the House of 
Representitives is largely a matter of 
conjecture. The Democratic party in 
the House is between “the devil and the 
deep sea.” 

If the Senate amendments in regard 
to the sugar schedules are rejected by 
the House, there is serious doubt 
whether the Senate would concur in 
such a revision, and at any rate, there 
would be another prolonged wrangle 
which might extend perilously near the 
November elections, and would involve 
them in hopeless defeat, through their 
neglect to redeem the pledges of their 
platform. On the other hand, if the 
House does accept the Senate’s bill as a 
compromise, and the best that can be 
done under the circumstances, they are 
in almost an equally bad prelicament 
for openly submitting to the dictations 
of this great monopoly. 

The amendment that was adopted by 
the Senate, that the new sugar schedule 
should not take effect until Jan. Ist, 
knocks away avy remaining support 
there might be to the argument that the 
sugar tax was a necessity for purposes of 
revenue, for the exigencies of the govern- 
ment demand a prompt re-inforcement of 
the treasury funds, and yet at the com- 
mand of the sugar trust the Democratic 
party consents to postpone the sugar 
duties to Jan. 1st, 1895, thus allowing an 
entire crop to be brought in under tha 
preent schedule free of duty, which is es- 
timated to mean an added profit of from 
$30,000,000. to $40,000,000 to the 
sugar trust. If the party were honest 
in their professions, they would not per- 
mit such an amendment to pass, thus 
depriving the Government of an im- 
mense sum of money on the sugar im- 
ports, at a time when it is more 
urgently needed than ever. 

Between the horns of such a dilemma 
the fate of the bill in the House of Rep- 
resentitives is extremely problematical. 
We incline to the belief however, that 
tue Democratic majority will take the 
ground that any action is better than 
none. 

Alas for the textile industries, how- 
ever! They have been made the scape- 
goat of the entire system of protected 
industries, and in the bitterness of spirit 
with which the House of Representatives 
will receive the revised and mutilated 
Wilson bill from the hands of the Sen- 
ate, there is very little ground to hope 
for much improvement in the textile 
schedules during its consideration in the 
lower branch of Congress 


Figuring the Cost of Goods. 


It is sate to say that there are not half 
a dozen woolen millsin the country which 
adopt the same system of figuring the 
cost of goods. Almost every manufac - 
turer and superintendent has his own 
method, which he considers to be the 
best one. It isa most difficult subject 
and we have many times heard it asserted 
that it was next toimpossible to do more 
than approximately figure the cost per 
yard of woolen fabrics, We have heard 
mill men say that perhaps it could be 
done in the case of a mill making a stan- 
dard line of goods of one grade, but they 





would assure us that where a mill wa 
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making & great variety of patterns and 
styles, no man living could figure out 
exactly how much each style would 
cost per yard. Our opinion is however, 
that it is more nearly possible, even in 
such cases, than most agents and super- 
intendents would admit. 

Weare going to see times of very close 
figuring in the woolen industry from 
now on. The days of rule-of-thumb 
methods are past, never to be revived 
again in this country. The margins of 
profit are reduced to a minimum, and 
nothing but close figuring and scientific 
manufacturing will show a balance on 
the right side of the ledger. Foreign 
manufacturers have got down to this 
basis, and that is one secret of their 
success. We must come to it. In the 
cotton industry we have come to it tea 
great extent, and in almost every line of 
cotton fabrics the manager can tell to a 
small fraction of a cent what his 
goods are costing. The woolen manu- 
facturer who can tell exactly what he 
can make a certain line of goods tor per 
yard, without waiting until the end of 
the year to figure up the results, is the 
one who is coming out ahead. The 
superintendents who can do this will be 
in demand. 

There always has been and probably 
always will be acertain portion of the 
manufacturiug community who are dis- 
posed to sneer at scientific methods, 
technical school training, ete. It is 
gratifying to note that of iate years 
these men are falling still more into a 
minority. As we outgrow the preju- 
dices of the past, and the conditions of 
the present are so antagomistic to large 
profits and loose methods, we need more 
technical schools and more scientific 
methods of manufacturing in the woolen 
industry. 





Style Suggestions. 

The present indications 4qll tend 
towards a very late light weight season, 
and it is doubtful if any samples will be 
shown before the first of August. 

The uncertainty of the tariff schedule 
is one of the principal causes of this 
backward season. 

The cold spring has also had a ten- 
dency to make the opening later, for re- 
tailers are not doing a brisk business in 
light weights as yet, and the wholesale 
buyer has to regulate himself accordingly 
in his purchases. 

One of the biggest selling things in 
fine worsteds, and which will be in de- 
mand this season, is a fine hair line; 
this hair line should be made by weaving 
the fabrics on a three harness twill; 
wo up and one down. The dressing- 
to be 2 dark, 1 light, in both warp and 
filling. These samples should be woven 
with light colored lines and dark grounds, 
principally black. 

In worsteds the neat effects in greys 
and grayish blues will be the best sellers, 
and some wide stripes, the stripes being 
formed by the weave, should be intro- 
duced in the line, as there will be a call 
for wider effects in fine trouserings. 

Saxony finish yoods are coming into 
extensive use, and in this class of goods 
the colors should be light and medium; 
the principal object to be obtained in 
making these goods is to make a firm 
well felted fabric. The styles can be a 
little more decided as they will sell in 
in this fabric. 

Velvours are coming into style and 
they will be in demand. The styles 
should be mainlyin dark colors using 
black and dark blue ground exclusively. 
These goods can be made in a great 
variety of styles, and the widest plaid 
effects will sell, as they will be used for 
children’s suits. 

Serges, black and blue such as those 
made by the Wauskuck and Washington 
Mills Co. will sell readily, as there is a 
place in the market for cheap fabrics of 
this character, if they are made firm. 
Weight should be about twelve ounces. 


Straws of Encouragement. 

The yarn manufacturers are findiny 
the knitting trade their best customers 
at present. There seems to be more life 
in this branch than any other. The 
news reports too, give evidence of revival 
of business. Many of the mills which 
have been shut down for a long time are 


starting up, and a number are running 
full time which have hitherto been on 
shorter hours. We note a few instances 
of mills running over time. 

Another straw which indicates that 
the wind has changed to a better quarter, 
is the fact that all the Rockville woolen 
mills are started up and running full 
time. It was only a few months ago 
that Rockville manufacturers were in 
the depths of woe, and this change for 
the better is a hopeful sign. 

Several manufacturers of engines and | 
boilers with whom we have talked re- 
cently inform us that there has been a 
noticeable increase in the number of in 
quiries about cost of new plants, and 
they feel that, from the general look of 
things, there is a great deal of business 
in their line in prospect. This branch | 
of trade is a very good barometer of | 
general business feeling, for if new mo- 
tive power is required, it usually means 
increase of manufacturing facilities all | 
along the line, and shows that manufac. | 
turers are preparing for a better business 
than they have had in the past year. 





In Times of Peace Prepare for War. 

This maxim might be transposed for 
the manufacturing community to read 
“In times of depression prepare for activ- 
ity.” 

It takes a good deal of courage, in the 
face of falling market and continued de- 
pression, to put one’s hand deep down 
into the pocket for the necessary funds 
to bring the plant up to§date in the line 
of modern equipment, but the manufac- 
turer who has done this will certainly 
reap the benefit when business improves, 
for it is even harder when every availa- 
ble bit of machinery is running to its 
full capacity to stop work for the time 
necessary to make needed improvements 
and repairs. Courage, however, is one 
of the elements of success, and a manu- 
facturer who is lacking in that quality 
is likely to be stranded at some time. 

It has shown by experience that al- 

most every period of prosperity in the 
textile industry has brought about ac- 
tivity in mill building and extension. 
These’ improvements are usually com- 
pleted just about the time when the 
period of prosperity comes to an end, 
with consequently much disappointment 
to all concerned. The older plants suf- 
fer, for the reason that in the times of 
depression the modern plants with latest 
equipment can bring their cost down to 
a lower figure, and are thus in better 
position to take orders. 
If the improvements could be made 
when business was dull, all would then 
be in position to take advantage of the 
good times when they came, and better 
able to contend with the poor times in 
their turn. The cost of labor is now on 
a lower plane, and there never was a 
time when the price of machinery and 
supplies was lower than at present. We 
feel that we are giving sound advice to 
manufacturers to urge that all those who 
have not already done so, should im- 
prove the few months of comparative 
dullness that may yet remain before | 
business picks up again, to overhaul 
their machinery. 








Knit Goods Directory. 

We have received from the publishers, 
the Textile Record Co., New England 
office 186 Devonshire St., Boston, a copy 
of the American Directory of Hosiery 
and Knit Goods Manufacturers of the 
United States and Canada. This direc- 
tory is compiled with apparent care 
and effort to make this special line as 
thoroughly represented as possible. 
Aside from the directory of the knit 
goods manufacturers will be found 
numerous tables of interest, and other 
items of valuable information for those 
seeking to deal directly with the knit 
ting industry. The price of this direc- 
tory is $2, and it will be forwarded on 
receipt of that amount from this office, 
or by addressing the publishers direct. 


—The Globe Yarn Mills Nos. 1, 2and 8 
are running in full, and selling their 
large production of yarns. The Sanford 
Spinning Co. is al-o running in full, and 
denetog ot its production of fancy hos- 
iery yarns, both colors and mixtures. 
We understand that these two mills 
have been running in full for the past 








three mouths. 


The Wool Market. 
Boston, JUNE 9, 1894 
On the whole the past month has been 
one of the quietest on record, the volume 
of business growing less each week 
Mills are buying small lots to patch out 
orders and, outside of this retail trace, 
ttle as been done or could be, owing 
to small stocks. Consignments are 
coming forward slowly. Reports of pur 
chases for manufacture are current, ar< 
it is indeed true that some of the larger 
concerns have taken hold 
extent. 


toa certat 

There is no telling where prices mig 
go was there a larger supply of wool o: 
the market; as it is, with the small supply 
visible, prices on some lines have eas« 
off 2 to 3 cents per pound. 

Even at the present low basis of prices 
in the instance of medium wools, whic! 
on a course basis are below or at the 
very least on par with English and Irish 
wools of same character, dealers are not 
disposed to take on very much, as there 
appears every prospect of a dull summer 


and they believe prices may be forced | 


still lower before the tariff question is 
settled. 

Delaine wools are in very small supply 
and consequently firm at quotations, 24 
cents to 25 cents for Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, and 22 cents to 22 1-2 for Michi- 
gan. Itis in this class of wools together 
with fine fleeces that a sharp decline will 
come under free wool. Shearing 
begun in these sections and the prices 
have been started in Ohio section at 2 
cents. 


has 


XX Fleeces are quoted at 22 cents 
X Michigan at 18 to 19 cents. 

But little of the new clip of medium 
unwashed fleece has reached this mar- 
ket as yet, and the supply of the old wool 
is particularly z/, but, in spite of this, 
prices are quotably lower. 


best sections of Indiana, 1-4 te 3-8 


combing and clothing, with ‘discount | ; 


wools out, can be landed in Boston at 
15 3-4 cents. Kentucky 1-4 combing is 
offered freely from interior points at 1 
cents with few takers. 
Braid out of the same section can be 
laid down at 16 1-2 to 17 cents. 

Georgia wools are offered 
15 1-2 cents landed. 


freely at 


From the} 


PATENTS 


Telephone 3598, Boston. 
George W. Gregory 

S. Patent Office t 
| Patents s 
srferences co 


in Novem ber, 1874, ré 







No « 





ica ‘ 
harge for pre 


Mr. George W. Gregory, of Cros and G 


oO hambred pater 


Office Established 1554. 


i 


CROSBY & CRECORY, 


34 SCHOOL STREET. 


ene sit as I ul Ex 





PATENT 


Joseph A. Miller & Co., 


CONSULTING ENCINEERS. 


EXPERIS IN THE 


FEXTILE, MECHANICAL 
AND CHEMICAL ARTS. 








Researct ad 4 an and foreign w 
e va f inventions. | 
arg atent litigation 
en PATENTS, DESIGNS, an¢ 


United States a 
TRADE MARKS ; 


Office, Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





The Cotton Market. 
New York, June 9, 1894. 
| The demand for spot cotton improved 
}eonsiderably during the first days of 
| June, and the market lately has been 
ruling more steady. The takings of 
| Great Britain and the Continent are now 
| fully normal. 
| The stocks in Europe according to the 
reports of the first of the month were 
larger than at this time last year by 
about 55,000 bales, that is all varieties. 
On the first of the month the total 
visible supply was 3, 
|} than 100,000 below the visibie supply 


126,041 i.es, less 


*| at this time last year. 


The total visible supply of American 
| cotton was 2,7 
with 2,774,603, June 1, of last vear. 

On the first of the month the Liver- 
| pool, the Continental, and the stocks 
afloat for Europe, were greater in each 
}case and in the aggregate over June 
This shows that Liverpoo! and 


35,441 bales as compared 


1893. 


Europe has not been quite as backward 


| as it was generally believed, and in fact 


: ?| the conditions promise a continuation of 
Common and| 


the present tone of the market, which is 
steady, neither dull nor fluctuating, nor 
inclined to advance. 


There certainly are many signs of a 


resumption in business, in some cases of 


Mission 1-4 combing is offered at | almost a complete return to normal con- 


16 1-2. 


ditions, in spite of the extreme dullness 


About the only things in Territory | of the print cloth and of the textile line 


wools that sells readily are the piles 
which contain staple, and these have 
been moved to some extent on a 38 cent 
basis. 35 cents is about market for Fine 
and Fine Medium of ordinary staple, al 
though some claim they can buy these 
wools on a 30 cent basis, but at present 


this is considered ** Moonshine.” 


Pulled wools have had some attention, 
good staple and fair quality for mixes. 
B Supers are well sold up, the cheviot 
in- 
the 


mills being about the 
trusted; 28 to 30 


range 


only ones 


cents is about 

Australian wools have had, consider- 
ing conditions, a very fair percentage of 
attention and more of a movement than 
The de- 
mand has been worthy of the fine grades 


has been generally reported. 
and the business has been done at a 
bonded price and not for immediate con- 
sumption. 

There has been a small business done 
in Australian lambs the knitters. 
The London sales closed a little off from 
opening rates. 


with 


The outlook for the the next 


}than at 


We believe that trade has shown some 
improvement during May and is now 
even still more on mend. In our 
news columns we are reporting many 
more mills resuming operations in every 
branch of the textile manufacturing, and 
particularly in the cotton line 

It is safe to say that more than & 
cent. of the cotton spindles are running 
full time and of the rest not all are idle 

Whether the passage of the Tariff bi 
will finally bring about improved con 


the 


pel 


ditions or not, yet its enactment will 
furnish a basis for establishing prices, 
and that is something. 

It is too early to talk definitely about 


the growiog crop. There are no indi- 


cautions however of a reduction in 


acreage. 


The takings of Europe are greater 


than last year; total visible supply less 


this time last growing 


year; 


jcrop in a condition to practically not 


|figure on at all; 
| nearing 


} 


months, or until the Tariff is settled, is| 


not very bright for much business in this | things that may be summed up by 
line. Some mills already talk of a shut j ing the market is 
down until things become more encour-j steady. 
aging, and this has been done in not a| 
Although there is no doubt} 


few cases. 
but that there lurks somewhere in the 
future business enough to start idle ma- 
chinery, which manufacturers will be 
ready to take advantage of if it comes 
before all are obliged to sell out, there is 
little encouragement being received in 
the way of duplicate orders, and until a 
surer basis than that which is now sup- 
posed to exist is established the curtail- 
ment will continue 


—The Warren Woolen Co., of Stafford 
Springs, Ct., have put in one of the 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co.’s combi- | is over 1,000,00% 


nation napper and gig. 


the Tariff 
4 settlement; prices adjusting 


question 


themselves to it, business slowly im 


proving; cotton mills on both sides of 


few|the water on better time; these ar 
the principal features of a condition of 

say- 

improving and is 


In Liverpool, middling uplands 
At 
middling upland 7,, cts 
Egyptians have been dull on An 
can side, but more in demand abroad 


home middling 
Galf 7 ts 


quoted at 4..d. 


Peruvian ditto. 
PRINT CLOTHS 
Print cloths are the one dark spot o 
the cotton gvods trade. Print cloths 
and printed fabrics are very much alik 
The production has been steadily piling 
River and in Prov 


up, both in Fall 
Prices have not all throug 
month been at what mar 
could sell at and get back their money, 
with the result that the stock on hand 
(Fall River 


dence. 





cturers 


p eces. 
| and Providence). 


WRIGHT, BROWN & CROSSLEY 


‘aomest* PATENTS, 


s 


O° 


AN A 


Experts im Textiles and Textile Machinery 





EDWIN PLANTA, 
SOLICITOR OF PATENTS 


American and Eoreign. 


Office, No. 27 School St., 


Room 10. BOSTON 





Textile Patents, 
usual! 


The monthly list of Textile 


Patents granted will be found » 
P| az 


New Machinery and Processes Coming 
on the Market. 
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Yarn Dept. 











NATIONAL AND PROVIDENCE WORSTED MILLS 


CTHIAS. PLETCHMER, President, 


MANUFACTURERS OF a ED, MOHAIR AND GEMAPPED YARNS, 










SPUN ON THE 
PADI 


FRENCH 
a 6SYSTEM. | 
—_— 


ENGLISH & 
SYSTEM. 


Ww y Cole 





ts, on Bobbins, Dresser Spools and Skeins. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


Worsted 


YARNS 


, ‘Sell Direct, 
¢ Purposes, in White 


VALLEY STREET, 





)| 





POT a 








ALL NUMBERS ; 


SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, 
aving ar Natural & Fancy Mixes 
or ap and Tromon Avenues, Phila., Pa. 


NOLON WORS TED 


Mohair and niente Yarns, nutnoes. Fancy Yarns, 
Worsted and Mohair Tops, also Commission Combing. 


DYERS OF YARNS AND SLUBBING FOR THE TRADE. 
BRISTOL, R. I. 


VALLEY WORSTED MILLS, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns. 


Por Coatings. Dress Goods. Jersey. and Knitting Purposes. 
Dyed to Orde in all Colors. 


CHAUTAUQUA WORSTED MILLS 


Medium and Fine Grade Fancy, Weaving and Knitting Yarns, 
GOODWILL & ASHWORTH, Jamestown, W. Y. 


WILSON H. BROWN & BRO. 
FANCY WOOLEN and MERINO 


*« YARNS *«\~ 


mer mymetttesien, _ 


it 
s 


___ Omics and Mills: 


CRANSTO 





acturers of 











—— IMPORTERS OF —— 


‘ BURLAPS 


20 Federal Street, Boston. 


3 au“ 


ABEGG & RUSCH, 
GUERIN “SPINNING. c0 WORSTED YARNS 


S92 COTTON YARNS: 


. Neos. 126 ta 1206. 
92 South Main St., Woonsocket, R. |. 


92 GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 
BELGIAN SYSTEM. 


RivEeR SPINNING CcoO., 
NSOCKET, R 
Ya 








\ M F sa Spe t t Coat Suit Dress 


Mix 


“- g, 


JOHNSTON & 


EENEY Cc. 


Commission Merchant. 


FARIE, I32 South 3d St., 


Fo >, 


Philadelphia. 


CHAS. J. WEBB & CO., 
WOOL, HAIR and NOILS, 


142, 144 & 152 to 156 N, Front St., 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 





COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED YARNS 
No. 45 Strawberry St., Philadelphia. 


WEAVING and HOSIERY YARNS. 


We Buy for Cash 
WARPS, COPS, TWIST and SOFT SKEINS, Single, Double, 3-ply, 4-ply, ete. 


COLORED YARNS for HOSIERY 


on Cones, a Specialty. 





Winterbottom, Hyde & Co. Pik 2DE. Pula, PA. 
YVYARNS 


SOLIS - BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 


ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 
WM. MASON MFC. CO., 


SPINNERS OF HOSIERY AND THREAD YARNS 


J. H. HAMBLY, Treas. and Selling Agent, PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


Littlefield Manufacturing Co. 
ACK HOSIERY YARNS, COPS, CONES & SREINS. 


mR. I. 











PAW TUCHET, 


MILLS 


Gorham Rogers & Co., ° 


| The Eastern Term Market. 


| Double and Single Roving White Cop 
Yarn. ‘Trade is very dull, and few 
orders are being placed. What business 
there is moving is from the hosiery trade, 
| and mostly on the cheapest and poorest 
| class of yarn. The kvitters are getting 
|few orders, and are doing very little 
| buying. We note a better inquiry for 
}yarns. Knitters on heavy weights will 
start up within a month, but will make 
no stocks until very near time for 
| delivery. 
| The rubber boot lining trade will soon 
| be on, and that will help out. The web 
j}trade is in a demoralized condition. 
| Sa lesmen have been getting no orders, 
| and mills are shutting down, Spinners 
| are rupning, but chances are that many 
will have to shut down if a change is 
not for the better very soon. Ademand 
| to a hmited extent is noted for 12-3 ply 
| and 8-8 ply. 
Colored Yarns. 








We note a fair in-| 
quiry for colored yarn, Jaeger will | 
continue in demand, although the prices 
are off. 
orders for colored yarns. 
which had been running well have turned 
entire attention to this class of stock. 
Combed Egyptian and Alien Seed. 
Spinners are getting few orders for 
yarns, and at prices that are very low. 
The demand for light weight yarns con- 
tinues, and the chances are that as soon 
as we have any hot weather the demane 
will from the fact that no 
stocks are in the bands of the retailers 


The hosiery trade is placing 


Some mills 


improve, 


or jobbers. 

A great many 
made out of combd E; 
to 10s, and quite a trade is being worked 
up on it. The fleece lined underwear 
trade is requiring considerable fine 
combed yarn, both in Allen seed and 
Egyptian, also the rubber boot lining 
is using considerable of these | 

The hosiery trade is buying 
2/403 and single 22s Allen seed 
and Egyptian. The heavy weight season 
| is soon going to require Egyptian yarn 
Spinners are not running over time, but 
we believe will continue to do a drag-| 


sweaters are being 


gyptian, from 9s 


trade 
stocks 


91s 


ging business. 

WOOLEN YARNS. 
Spinners are getting orders at this time, 
although few are being placed by the) 
hosiery or underwear trade. There con- | 
tinues to be a demand from weavers, but 
it is limited at this time. The lining | 
trade is calling for some yarn. Prices | 
are very low, and orders when placed | 
are limited. Later we may expect bet- 
ter demand for hosiery and underwear. 

WORSTED YARNS. 
Spinners are busy with orders for im-| 
mediate delivery. Prices range low, 
with a low tendency. Orders are all 
placed for actual requirements, and it is 
impossible to know when the demand 
It is strange the way the 
Some of the largest 


will stop. 
market is working. 
and best mills are getting the fewest 
orders, while other mills with no repu- 
tation have more orders than they can 
handle. The demand for dress goods 
yarns continues good, and the prospects 
are that the demand will keep on for | 
some time. Men’s wear is not doing so| 
well, although mills running lines are | 
well employed. 
There is a feature in the textile situa-| 
tion that manufacturers will dco well oa 
keep in mind, and that is, the number o 
mills that have gone out of business. | 
We think we are not far out in stating | 
that from 10 to 20 reputable mills have | 
either failed, gone into liquidation, or 
are shut down waiting developments 
There is a certain demand for goods, and | 
those who have had the courage to keep | 
on will surely reap the benefit of a de- 
mand which is growing every day. 
Orders are still being placed for heavy 
weights, although in small quantities. 
There is no doubt that the heavy weight | 
season will lap over into the light weight. 
The outlook for light weights is good. 
None were made last light weight season 
and there is every reason to expect a fair 
demand will be the result this s¢ason, 
and again there are mills who are not 
going to get out any light weight sam- 
ples, and this reduced production is go- 





ing to give the market to comparatively 
are | 


few mills. Meantime, spinners 
working along, and have all the orders 
they want at present. We look for a 











CAPACITY, 
50,000 Spindles. 


~ ORSWELL MILLS” 


‘FITCHBURG 
_ aes. 





COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 


INS 





Colored Cotton 
COP 


YARNS 


Solid Colors and Mixtures, 


Spun from Colored Cotton 
For Knitters and Weavers. 


PAST BLACK A SPECIALTY. 


Camels Hair Mixes, 
Jaeger Mixes and Balbrigeans. 


E. JENCKES MFG. CO., 
Pawtucket R.I. 










Gale Yarns and 
eo: Polished Threads, 


bby tiju THREAD WORKS. 


_Thveads » on Cones a specialty, 


| KERR THREAD Co. 


——SPINNERS OF—— 


| Fine Combed COP SINGLES 


| Sea Island 
All Numbers, 308 to 160s. 


Fall River, Mass. 


EDDY & STREET, 
WA RNS. 


k and Cotton Braids for Underwear trade. 
mbroidery and Knitting Silks 


6 So, Water St., PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
| GRANT YARN CO., 


| COMBED AND CARDED COTTON 
48 and above. 


YARNS AND 
| FITCHBURG, "mass." WARPS 


MASS. 





Ek 









— 


Colored Yarns sey 





JAS. CHADWICK & BRO. 


Egyptian and 
Sea Island 


COP, 


Limited. 


COTTON YARNS. 


SKEIN, WARP, OR CONE. 


20'S TO 1650'S. 


ALSO FULL LINE OF IMPORTED YARNS, 40s TO 200s. 


03 Broome St., NEW YORK. 


Branch Office, 24 Chestnut St., Phila. 





0. H. SAMPSON & CO, 


YARNS, 


BOSTON, 67 Chauncy St. 
NEW YORK, 58 & GO Worth St. 
PHILA. 206 Chestnut St. 


J. H. LANE & CO., 


Commission Merchants. 


COTTON Y ARNS 


and JUTE 


110 Worth St,, 

24 King<ton St., 

151-53 Fifth Ave.. rs me AGO. 
—_—_—_—_—_ 





(JAMES E, MITCHELL & C0,, 
Commission Merchants. 

122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 
514535 St., Bost 


Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
Alln 





numbers on Hand and Made to Order 


'ALEX’R KING & CO. 


YARNS. 


| FINE IMPORTED YARNS A SPECIALTY. 
| 54 Leonard St... New Work. 








SAWYER, MANNING & CO.,, 


YARNS, 


86 & 88 Franklin St., NEW YORE. 


| TILLINGHAST, STILES & CO. 
(COTTON YARNS 


ALL ~~ MBE RS. 
Beams, Spools, Colored 
Hosie ven y and Combed Yarne. 


Providence, R. I. 


Chain rps, Skeina, € 
an by =) Yarns. 
20 Market Square, 
koom 53, 





C. MOORE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS | 


Sacquard Harness Twines of all kind 
on hand and mae to order. 


12 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 
Fhiladetphia. 


‘TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


were fine, > WARPS 


=. 6s to 30s, 
On Beams, Jack Spools or in Chaina- 


CONWAY, MASS. 





RICHARD A. BLYTHE, 


| Hine Nos. a Specialty, 20's to 
160’s. Carpet Yarns and 


Warps, 4's to 20's. 14 


Cotton Warps and Yarns, 


Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 





Rotton Yarns James F. White & CoO. BuRLAPS 


COMMISSION 
»» WARPS 


Of Every Description. 


54 and 56 Worth St., 


228 Chestnut St., 


MERCHANTS, 
all WIDTHS 


NEW YORK. and WEIGHTS. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





COTTON YARNS 


2s TO 40s 


For WEAVING 4»> KNITTING. 


WHITTIER coTToN MILLS, 
LOWELL, MASS. 
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Combined Capital Stock, $2,000,000. 00. 


WM. D. HOWLAND, TREAS. BYKON F. CARD, AGT. 


NEW BEDFORD MFC. CO., 
HOWLAND MILLS CORP’N, 
ROTCH SPINNINC CORP’N 


. 
| 
Single or Twisted, Combed or Carded. 
Hosiery Yarns, Chain Warps, Skeins, Spools or u iGH GRADE | 


Cops, also on Beams from Nos. 10’s to 100’s. 
100,000 SPIN 


b 
biitearens or uct 12 0 }.000 1bs 


Co r’TON Y aan 


Superior Qualities 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
Silk, Plush, Upholstery and Hosiery 
MANUFACTURERS. 

American Peelers, x Sea Island. x Egyptian Cottons. 
Superior Runltstee Combed & Carded — Fur 


nished in singles, 2,3, 4 &6 ply chain warps, skeins, 
beams, spools, tub e8, cones & Lisle Thread yarns. 


Cops ron Weavine & Twisting, Cops ron Hosiear, 
Arnold B. Sanford, Treasurer. 


J. MULLINEAUX, JR., Phila. Agt., 215 Chestnut St. 
Byron F. Card, Selling Agent, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 





Capital $1,200.000. 











Arnold B. Sanford, Pre Arthur H. Mas 
( ‘apital Stock, $400,0 000. 


Sanford Spinning Co 


oy River, 
-_ = 


Novelty Ectton iniine 


American Peelers and Egyptian Cottons 
on n SPEC ' aa. Superior qualities of 
Ho siery Yi urns, Natural Shades of Cottons, and in 
Colors, Jaegers, Mixes and Bles ache: 1, Hosic 
on "Le ng Tubes, Skeins, Tubes, Co 
Thread Yarns. Furnished in Cardec 


Qualities in Singles, 2, 3 and}4jplies. 
ALBERT IVINS GROLL, 


Hosiery § Tari oe 


CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 
Combed and Carded 
Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
Furnished in any manner } PAWTUCKET, R. ,a 


desired by the trade. } 





0 Sy le xluct, 50,000 pounds I4s 


ym 


ry Cops 
nes and Lisle 
1 and Combed 











TRADE MARK 














: a SPINNERS OF 
HADLEY «a2@) 


> aa 
i] SPooL ooogaeoodooes! al Sine sai 
(a, ‘OTTON s 8. 
we e cS OM PA N & Gene Mione hed.or Colored. 
| YARNS op mn skein — spools, 
cones or tubes 


Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
in chain, ete 


95 Milk Street, BOSTON. 





MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS I 





FINE COTTON YARNS 


become necessary, 


Total Spindles, 140, 000, | demand for finer counts and finer quali- 
|ties of yarn next season. 
| for dress goods is in 2/30s and single 18s. 

|'T e Rockville mills are running full. 
| We quote as follows 


The demand 


DOUBLE ROVING WHITE COP YARN. 


lls and 12s. 16 cts. 

16s 17 cts. 

208 18 cts. 
Jaeger and Camels Hair, 

10s to 12s 18 cts. 


Cones 1 cent extra 
Other colors quoted on application. 


Egyptian Combed. 


1/108 to 12s 21 to 22 cts. 
1/208 . 23 cts. 
1/343 32 cts. 
1/408 36 cts 
1/458 to 1/50s 38 cts 


Cones extra price 
ALLEN SEED COMBED. 


1/1038 23 to 24 cts 
1/40s 3S ets. 
2/408 sa 7 to 33 cts. 


WOOLEN YARN 


Will quote on inquiry, as there is too 
great diversity to give satisfactory quo- 
tation. 

WORSTED YARN. 
Fine Australian 
2/248. " ohne 
a <-& ae 
2/508 
2/608 
Australian. 
2/248 
2/40s 
2/50s .. P 95 
2/608 . ’ 1.10 
Setter than half-b hed 
2/: s0s 
2/408 
2/508 
Half-blood Domestic. 
2/408 


Australis 


DOMESTIC 

1/4 Blood, 
2/288. 24s, 18s . 
ee 

3/8 Blood, 
9/398 
2/288 


cts. 


cts. 


a ony 60 ets. 
24s . . 60 cts. 
1/2 Blood, 


2/228, 288 . so « oe ae 


The Philadelphia Yarn Market. 

PHILADELPHIA, June 9, 1894. 

While prices are still very much de-| 
pressed, there is a disposition mane! 
spinners to stand for better figures than 
they have been getting 
be maintained in a slow way, but it has 
as many yarns have 
been sold below cost, and many spinners 


have turned off staple numbers when- 


| ever they were able to get regular orders, 
|for which they can always get a little 


more money. This will reduce the stock 


| of staple goods, and relieve the pressure 


Wh) We. p iy 
Nibbeos- Date Sace: fy Cx 


COTTON YARNS. 


Double-Carded, 
Double-Roving, 


Frame-Spun, 
In Skeins. 


30s TO 40s, TWO-PLY ONLY. 


Wilkes-Barre, Fa. 





THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTERNRI:Y, FR. I. 
Mills equipped wit tan most improved machinery 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 40s to 200s. 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 ply cable laid. 


Hosiery Yarns on Cops, Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors, ) 


FLEMING & CHAPIN, 


3 S S: 
SS RS § 
¥ & ny 


the lates 





SS 
Ss 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


N 


15 Chureh St., — « tiv vlerweat 





C.M. BLAISDELL, Pres. and Treas. G. A. BLAISDELL, Vice. Pres 


Established 1860.— Incorporated 1893. E. J. CARRIGAN, See 
THE S. BLAISDELL JR., Co., 


Egyptian CONTON Peruvian 


American Long Staple a Specialty. 
and all American Southern points 


“OF nts direet to mill fr 


HICOPER, 


ym Egypt, 


MA Ss. | 





ECYPTIAN COTTON: 


HERMAN CAPEM I.E, 
Rothschild Building, Cor. Leonard St. &W. Broadway | 
NEW YORK. | 
=. BINDERNAGEIT Alexandria, Egypt. 


to sell. We quote 
WARPS. 
20/1 124 to 13 cts 
22/1 13 to 134 cts 
20/1 ° a . 134 ets. 
20/2 ‘ - ‘ 134 to 14 cts. 
12/2 ° : : 13 ets. 
10/2 a . ° ° 19 to 20 cts 
SKEIN. 
26/1 ‘ e ; . 13 ets. 
20/1 é ‘ ‘ 13 . 
19/1 soft 3 to 134 ets. 
ts to 8s soft . 12 cts. 
10s to 128 hard 114to12 cts 
10s to 12s soft 12 to 124 ects. 
14s hard d 12. cts 
Lis soft . 13 to 134 ets. 
14/2 hard 12 to 124 cts 
20/2 p : ‘ 134 cts. 
SOUTHERN CONES. 
6s to &s 12} to13 cts | 
__ a 13 to 184 cts. 
12s . 4 . 134 ets. 
los . . ‘ ‘ 15$ cts. 
SOUTHERN COPS. 
bs to 8s 12 to 124 cts. 
10s to 12s 124 to 13 cts. 
los ° 144 cts. 
MIXED COLORED CONES. 
6s to Ss 15$ to 16 ets 
10 to 12s 16$ to 17 
15s 17 to 174 * 
SKEINS. 
8/3 Carpet Chain 11g to 12 «ts 
60-yd double reel 7¢to 8 cts 
| 8/3 slack reeled 12 cts 
| 9/4 slack ree led _ 
| 10s double reeled. 3 
16/3 slack reeled 14 cts 
EASTERN COPS. 
26s shuttle 15 ets 
103 184 
10s to 12s hos siery - 
lts . 154 
l6s 15$ 
)s l7¢to I8 cts 
24s 84 to 19 cta. 
30s 7 wm * 
Eastern Cons 1 ct. to 1 1-2et extra 


Skein 1 2 ct. above cops. 


This can only | 


| week, Mr. 


| capital made by the free 


Cheney Brothers, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons ~~ Piece Silks 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 
TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or .Cones 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silks for Special Purposes Made to Order. 


MILLS: Sou 
SALESROOMS: 


KINDS 


th Manchester a 


477, 479, and 481 Broome St 





CRISWOLD WORSTED CO., Lid. 


~ Spun Silk Yarns, Worsted Yarns, 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
Office 322 Chestunt Street, Philadelphia, 


AUQUOIT SILK MANUF’C C 
FOR THE HOSIERY, 
ILK YARNS wevisscvite ine 
————_—_————— GENERALLY, 
76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


WILLIANI RYLE €«& Co., 


DEALERS IN 
Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 


SPUN SILK YARNS: NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 
ALFRED TARP, w.rasttes’ sto, PHILIP WAMSLEY & 


wk & CO., 
Importer of and Dealer in 


SPUN SILK": Spun Silk Yarns. 


Waste, 
eas, ete. TWISTS OF ALL KINDS. 
69 MERCER STREET, - 34 GREENE STREET, N. Y. 
HOME BLEACH & DYE WORKS 


td 


£2 








AND 








NEW YORK. 
PeTerR B. McManus, Pr 


| Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


In Skein and Warp. Works at 


Pawtucket and Valley Falls. 


Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., 
‘COTTON & COTTON YARNS, STOCKINET & JERSEY CLOTH. 


R. I. 


BLEAC 
DYER*s OF 





HERS AND 


orFice with BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 


E.G PAWTUCKET. KR. FT. E,W. as 


T. G. HANEY & CO, - Dyers. 


Fast BLACKS 


ON HOSIERY AND YARNS. 
JEWETT CITY, CONN. 


FAST = COLORS. 


« Mede and 


BLODGeETT, Prest SWELL. Tre 





Egyptian Cotton 2 1-2 to 3 et. 
white. 


Woolen, merino and worsted yarns i: 


above 





fair demand, at former or 


rates. 


slightly lower 





The Way it Looks in Bradford. 





English manufacturers find their 


| “= smeaa i very hb @ ” Tas sha 

| American business in very ud sha; - > : olors pte oda 
The figures showing the comparisons of fast. For part 

imports at New York this year with last OAKDALE DYE WORKS, 

tell the story, while the following ex- ®!3 W. Werk St... Philadeipbia. Pa. 


_ 





| tract from the English Textile Mercury FAIRHILL DYE WORKS 
S. W. Cor. American & York Sts., 
PHILADeLPHIA, 


shows the state of affairs at the Bradford 

consulate 
“The 

wretchedly 


in a 


condition, and 


American trade is still 


depressed 





there are no signs of any improvement 7 ied 
taking place until the Tariff questior 
has been finally settled. Att Ameri- ROBERT J. WALKER, 


eae faane 


dmary circum- : gs, Ging 
“> 4 


ean consulate, Bradford, during |ast 
Meeker only passed 38 in 
and those 


voices, comparatively sma!] 


in amount Under o 
stances at least 
submitted at the 
These figures give the 


nutshell.’ 


1 or 400 invoices are 





consu i tate week. 


BARRY. THAYER & CO., 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


32 INDIA ST.., BOSTON. 


situation 


American Wool in England. 3 


vod deal 





There has been a gi 
traders ¢ Ramie. 
the fact that a small shipment of -- 
pounds of Americ 
Bradford, Eng 
consul at that city reported with a g \ 

flourish of trumpets to the State Depart- Egyptian ar 
ment, which made haste to publish t thar 
reports ( 


inces t 


un wool wis ad I 


and, quite recently I try fe unie fi 4s 1 fF 


fact in its onsu Meeker 


gravely annot it a part of this open to the ins 


jipment was suld at once 
held for higher 
deal 
with a part of this tre 
of oUt 
and like 
on the market. 


ance prices 
fee] very ne 
} 


i-h Wool rs must ryvous 


men 


uss ner Sumi pies 


pounds hanging over thei 
ly to be launcl 


ched at any u nt very w 
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wokhardt & Kipp 


SCHULZE-BERGE & KOECHL, 


Successors to Schulze-Berge, Koech! & Movius, 





\\\ P F | 7° MURRAY sST., NEW York. ” 

W * B, Anilin & Soda Fabrik Sp. P. Of; f | , essere ANILINE COLORS AND ALIZARINES 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. ra | Made by FARBWERKE, formerty MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING, HOECHST a/M, 
PHILADELPHIA. PROVIDENCE, f hie department Jp wate r the supervision FAST COLORS for Wool, Yarn and Piece-Goods Dyeing, and Calico Printing. 


COAL TAR DYES and EXTRACTS. - 


Alizarine Dyes a Specialty. 





eee ee ee 


oa 


= &. n ~~ | tor it should be addressed to 
iim either at our 
Philadeiphia Office, 40 Chestnut Street, 
or 
Phila. 


| Laboratory, 2220 Lambert Street, 
| 





Branch Offices : 


138 Milk St., BOSTON, 39.N, Front St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





No. 138. 


Jet Black on Woolen Varn. 


No.148. 





Blueish Grey on Cotton Yarn. 


| DyEp with GALLEINe BLAck, dy / NEw * Sent. 
READ HOLLIDAY & SONS, Liwittd, experimentat pye sheet Recipes for! Porn rarene eB naere aN? | Drep witu New Fast Guxr, E, Sei. 
No. 7 Flatt St... New York, June. & Co., 178 Purcuase STREET, si . ” LIAM STREET, 

Boston. New York. 


Acid Magenta, 


Patente 


Those manufacturers or dyers among our 


(100 Ibs. of yarn.) 


(100 Ibs. of cotton.) 


| subscribers who have not received the Dyed i i 
a, |Sample Sheet and desire it, will please} Dye in the same way, as recipe 137, Mordant cotton ane night in, 
I A A ERS ~ . 
” as ute of 8 Indigé Cudbear, wt os but add 1 1-2 per cent. Fustic Extact. 2% Faukhausine 
ate of Soda nidigo % : 20% Sumac extract. 
Ar c Men OF Fs rec Extr act, ya tag heer ~ } a Galleine Blue and Black, are excellent P 
\ S ellow “ nica ent! LAawor, nk Auxiliar No. 133. Next morning prepare a bath contain- 


H ler 
WORKS: Waker 


“FEAN E, Bro 


BOSTON, 367 


RANC aams: 


antic Av 


7 Atl 
PHIL \DELPHIA a5 8 Front St 





JOHN J. KELLER & CO., 
JOHN R. GEIGY & CO, Basle, Switzerland 


Aniline Gelnes, Dyoweot Extracts, ate. 


Sole Agents for 


Cot I 


& 


, Fast One-Dip Ce 


104 MU eS ea 


NEW ¥O 


ton Colors, Fast Wool Colors 


Violet-Blue on Wool Varna. 
Dyep wITH 1 1-2 PER CENT. ALKALI- 
Vio_et R, E. Senipacu & Co., 77 
WiILur1aM StrReEEtT, New YORK. 
(100 lbs. of yarn.) 
| Prepare a bath containing, 
14% Alkali-Violet R. 


for wool extract, and wool piece goods, 
the colors combine with fustic, logwood, 
anilines and alizarine. 

To obtain good clean shades, it is nec- 
essary that the goods to be dyed should 
be perfectly clean before entering the 
same into the bath. A test of exposing 
the dyed yarn for 30 daysto the air 


ing, 
2$% Tartar emetic. 
Work yarn 30 minutes. Lift, and 
wash. 
Then enter yarn in a new bath con- 
taining, 
2 % New Fast Grey, 
14% Acetic acid. 


Enter wool at 130° F., raise slowly to 
a boil and boil one hour. Lift, wash 
and dry. 

Alkali-Violet R can be dyed in an 
acid bath, weak alkali bath, or also on a 
chrome bottom. 

The shades obtained are fast to mil- 
ling. Alkali-Violet R will combine 
with New Victoria Blue; if combined 
with the latter color, the goods should 
be dyed in a neutral bath. 


‘tes S3 Milk Street, 


showed no perceptible change in color. 
Boston. - 


Enter yarn cold, work from time to 
time, after the yarn has been 45 minutes 
No 139. in the bath, raise temperature to 130° 
Medium Dark Red on Wool Flannel. F., and dye at this temperature 15 
Dyep with Brituiant Rep B; C. Bis. | minutes longer. 
cHorr & Co., 80 Front STREET,| New fast grey is fairly fast to light, 
New Your. fast to alkali and acid. 
(100 Ibs. of flannel.) 
Prepare a bath containing, 
3% Brilliant Red B 
4% Sulphuric Acid 
10% Glauber’s salt. 


134 Chestnut Street. 


Phitadeiphia 
NEW ONE DIP DYES., 


Galleine Blue “{2252 
Galleine Black Alizarine Colors. 


Produced at One-half the Cost. 


F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., '”"“BSEREAN. ** 


Branch Houses: 





No. 144. 








Steel Bluish Grey on Cotton Flannel, 


x] ’ % 
E. SEHLBACH «& CO., In dissolving Alkali-Violet R, a little 
77 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORE. soda should be added to the water. Enter goods at 140° F., run four ends;|Dyep wita Biack HW, Wm. J. 
161 Kenzie St. Chicago and New Victoria | "ise temperature slowly to a boil and MatuEeson & Co., 178 Front 


Alkali-Violet R 
Blue B should be separately dissolved. 


16 Hamilton St. Boston. 11 North Front St. Phila. 

Sole Importers of ALIZARINE AND ANILINE COLORS 
Manufactured by 

s Frrepr. Barer & Co., Elberfeld and Barmen, Germany — 


ALBANY, N. Y. No. 


STREET, New YORK. 
(100 tbs. of cotton flannel) 

Prepare a bath containing, 

3 % Soda 
10 % Glauber's salt 
fy % Black HW. 

Enter flannel at 150° F., run four 
ends, raise temperature to a boil and 
dye at the boil for one hour. Lift, 
wash and dry. 


boil one hour. Lift, wask and dry. 


134. 


FARBENFPABRIKEN vorma 


© Hudson River Aniline Color Werks, No. 140. 


Sole age 


Ww. WW. HANNA, 


baifalo Aniline Colors, 


50 and 52 No. Front Street, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 





Modo Grey on Wool Yarn. 
DYED witH NAPHTAZINE BLUE CHRO- 
MOFLAVINE D AND Brituiant Rep 
W, C. Biscnorr & Co., 80 Front 
Street, New YorkK. 
(100 lbs. of yarn.) 
Prepare a bath containing, 
2% Glauber’s salt 
1% Sulphuric acid 


Light Blue on Wool Yarn. 
Dyep wirH CyaNOLB Extra, Part- 
ENTED, WM. J. MaTHEsON & Co., 
178 Front Street, New York | 
(100 lbs. of yarn.) 
Prepare a bath containing, 
4% Cyanole Extra, patented, 





Roundabeut Notes. 











AN OR Conor ET nF aettaerers ot E then euangaete og —_ . 4% Napthazine Blue. 

tater yarn at 190° F., raise slowly to vy % Chromoflavine D oa 
Alizarine and Aniline Colors, Dyestuffs, &¢. — voit, voit one nour. "Lift, wash and We Coiimee nea ve | Sie ted eis Th Wael 

Office and Factory. - £64 & 466 CHERRY 5T.. NEW YORK. dry. —_ Enter yarn at 140° F., give4to 6 turns | ian 

Cyanole Extra can be combined, | and boil until bath is exhausted; then| DYEING, PRINTING, BLEACHING AND 
martes Deon... => ot Sts Ave.. Boston, ™ with orange extra, authracite black B, | add to the same bath 1 per ent. fuce- FINISHING. 
Proprietors GROVE WORKS DYEWOOD MILLS. archil substitute N, Indian yellow G. | jde of chrome and boil 30 to 40 minutes _ ——~ 
Extracts, J G. Cochineal, Rte.” ati sed ete.; in combination with these colors, | jonger. Lift, wash and dry. C. H. Loebner’s process for obtaining 


porcelain white on wool, consists in dis- 
solving 1 kilo. of tin in 8 kilos. hydro- 
chloric acid in a stone or glass vessel. 
The tin must be added gradually to the 


cyanole extra will produce most any 
shade desired. 





TONATHAN HORSFALL, This color is fast to fulling. 


Anilines and Dye Stufts, 
216 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


No. 141. 








pintbnaing Black on Loose Cotton. acid to prevent any rise of temperature 

I WNW N I Ss & Cc oO "5 Yellowish Green on Woolen Yarn. |Dyep with Hemo.tne X, Wa. J.| and should be granulated. The solution 
ee ssiiiinnen th Datos te Dyep witH CYANOLE EXTRA, PAT-| MataEson & Co., 178 Front| Should last over twenty-four hours. If 

DYE WOODS, DYE sewers AND CHEMICALS. ENTED AND INDIAN YELLOW G. Srreet. New York. | it then remains perfectly clean and with- 
Wma. J. Matueson & Co., 178) (100 Ibs. of cotton.) out any scum for another twenty-four 

LOGWOOD. Front Street, New York. | Prepare a bath containing, hours, 4 kilos. 66 per cept. sulphuric 

F U ST I GC 8 (100 lbs, of yarn.) 20% Hemoline X acid diluted with its own weight of 

Poughkeepsie Dye Wood Works, Established (816. Prepare oe 44 oo water is added and then another kilo. of 
’ : : @) % Cyanole Extra, 3% Soda ash tin with the same precautions as the 
Stores: !20 William St., New York. 36 Strawberry St., Phila. 161 Kinzie St., Chicago, ® Indian Yellow G. c= Gienein first. This second kilo. of tin will not 
10 % Bisulphate of soda. Sater cole boil, oad bell for dissolve without the aid of heat, but it 





JOHN M. SHA RPLESS «& co., Enter wool at 150° F., raise slowly to must be heated very slowly and cau- 


| 1 1-2te2 hours, lift cotton and allow to 











22 N. encnyen St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. a boil, boil one bour. Lift, wash and | oxidize over night, having the cotton tiously till the solution is saturated, re- 
vnc Ras LOGWOOD. dry. | well covered with bags. placing from time to time the water lost 
F FUSTIC. Next morning prepare a fresh bath | °Y @V@poration, as the volume of the 
DYEWOODS Z EXTRACTS. BARK No. 136. containing, solution must be kept constant. About 
< CUTCH. 14% Bichromate of potash, 1-5 kilo. of tin will probably remain un- 
salah 1. 3. MERREPT, Se. Pecos Blue on Woolen Yarn. 2 pails of melted soap. dissolved, but the important point is 
Dyep with GALLete Bive, F. E. AT-! §pter cotton at 120° F., pole cotton at | that the solution must be saturated with 
Harway ‘Dyewood & Extract “Manufacturing CO.,|  reavy & Co., 172.178 Poncuase| this temperature for 30 minutes, lift tin. 
Street, Boston, Mass. and wash. *.* 


pYEWOOD EXTRAC TS and LIQU ORS, HAEMATINE 
ONE DIP BLACK DYE, CUTCH EXTRACT. 


IYEWOOD : 
— " (100 lbs. of wool.) For the second lot, 18 per cent. hemo- It is impossible to dye any woul what- 





_Importers of Indigo. Cutch, Madder, Chemicals, &c. 


184 Front St., 


NEW YORK. 





STAMFORD ME"G CO., 


157 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


MAD 


DYEWOODS and DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


FACTURERS OF 


LIOUORS AND FLAVINES. 


Iemmporters 


or 


Chemicals andct Dyestuffs. 





BLACK DYE 


CTURED BY 


WM. J. MATHESON & CO., | LTD. 


New 


York, 


Boston, 


Philadelphia, 


and 


Providence 


Raise the temperature of the bath to} 
F.; enter wool and give a few 
turns, when thoroughly wetted out feed | 
to the bath 
15% Galleine Blue 
Raise temperature to a boil and boil 
1-2 hours. Lift, wash and dry. 


160 


No. 137. 


Black on Woolen Varn. 

Drep wita GaALLetne Brack, F. E. 
Arreaux & Co., 172-178 PURCHASE 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

(100 lbs. of wool.) 
Prepare a bat!) containing, 
14% Soda Crystals. 
Enter woo] at 160° F., run wool for 


15 minutes, then feed to bath 
20% Gelleine Black. 
Raise temperature to a boil and boil 
| lowe hours. 


Lift, wash and dry. 





line is sufficient, for the the third lot, 


| add 12 per cent. of Hemoline X and 5 per 


cent. of bluestone, and the same propor- 
tion of soda ash and Glauber's salt as 
in first bath. For all further lots, use 
8 per cent Hemolin, 4 per cent. blue 
stone, 3 per cent. soda ash and 2 per 
cent. Glauber’s salt. 


No. 142. 


Meliotrepe on Cotton. 
Dyep with Hewtiorrore 2B, New 
York & Boston DyEwoop Co., 
55 BeEeKMAN Street, New York 
(100 Ibs. of cotton.) 
Prepare a bath containing, 
20 % Glaubers salt 
5 % soap 
$% Heliotrope 2 B. 
Enter at 140° F., give three turns, 
raise temperature slowly to a boil, boil 
one hour. Lift, wash and dry. 


ever a pure white, for the white has to 
conceal the natural color of the wool, 
which it cannot do if the later is at all 
marked. Take the cleanest possible 
water, and add to it wheat bran and 
some of the above tin solution. After 
stirring, heat the water without stirring 
to 170°, then skim, and allow to cool to 
140°, Then enter the wool, about 20 
lbs. at a time, and add a little more tin 
solution, a little indigo carmine and a 
trace of persio. White wool is immersed 
8 to 10 minutes, yellowish wool some- 
what longer, and the temperature must 
not exceed 120° F, 

The wool is then drained on wooden 
pege, but must not touch oak or iron. 
The porcelain white only develops after 
some little time, and shows itself best 
after milling, a process so destructive to 
the whiteness produced on wool by bi- 
sulphite. 
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~ EDWARD HILL’ 


25 and 27 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 


CUTCH, OXALIC ACID, CAUSTIC POTASH, 


Blue Vitriol, Carb. Potash, 


Caustic Soda, 
Ceylon and Cochin Cocoanut Oil. 


Chlorate of Potash, 


S SON & CO., 


Arsenic, Shellac, 








WELCH, HOLME & CLARK CO., 


383 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, 
Importers ot Celebrated “Golden Fleece” Extra Refined Con- 


centrated 98 per cent. 


Powdered Caustic 


Soda. 








J. JAECK BROS 


Extracts of Indigo, Indigo Carmine, Indig 
Bichloride of Tin, 


69-71 WYTHE AVE., 


«5» BROOKLYN, N.Y, 


otine, Refined Indigo, Dressing, Softening, 
Bisulphide of Soda 





Could Commercial Co., 
‘Mjovvers of Iathgo, Cutch, Anilines; 


35 Hartford St., Boston. 


Successors to Henry A. GOULD & Co. 
Established 1361. 


Black Dye, suterituee. 


illiam St., New York. 


Original 
Makers of 


18 W. 





CHAS, A, JOHNSON & CO., 


Successors to J. C. Bloomficld & Co. 
Dealers in 


Dyestuffs & Textile Trade Supplies. 


Detergent for Bleaching, a substitute for 
soda ash, a specialty. 
ic oy Re ee New Work. 
20 Weybosset St.. Providence, B.E 


| PH. H. KARCHER & CO., 


Importers and Commission Merchants of 


Dye Stuffs, Extracts, 
Chemicals, Etc. 
14 Cedar St., NEW YORK. 





A. B. FRENZEL, M. |., Mech. E., 
Consulting Mechanical Engineer 


Drying “in Vacuno ” Powders, 
Liquids and Solids. . ... . 


31 & 33 Broadwav, NEW YORK. 





Tartar emetic with tannin is well 
known to give disappointing results and 
so also does magnesium acetate; the 
places which should remain white being 
strongly colored, while the freshly pre- 
cipitated hydrated oxide of antimony 


from which much was expected, turns | 
| 


out to be quite useless as a reserve, al 


strength, while the latter does. It was 
then found to serve to distinguish aliza- 
| rine black from logwood black, and for 


| these purposes it is all that can be desired. 





But to test with it dyes such as aliza- 
| rine, cyanine, diamond black, ete., which 
| experience has proved to be of very high 
| degrees of fastness to ordinary treat- 
| ment, such as washing and exposure to 

weather, but which will not stand acid, 
| is entirely unfair. 
| 


Lightfoot, as long ago as 1866, sug- 


Dyestuff Review. 

Dyers in need of a good and cheap 
seal brown on woo! should try Brown 
BO, of Schulze Berge & Koechl, 79 
Murray Street, New York. This color 


| This new color is suitable for printing however, given som 


on cotton, wool and silk. 


Cyanole Extra and Diamine Black HW. 


Messrs. Wm. J. Matheson & Co., 


W views on 


important subject, and which are ex 
pressed by the following statement 
“The fading of ors under the infl 


ence of light is brought about by the 


g most po 


sorbed rays, each color bein 


dyes with acid and Glauber’s salt and is|178 Front St., New York, have pub- | erfully affected by those rays for 


afterwards developed by adding chrome | jjshed sample cards of their new pro-|it possesses the 
tothe bath. Brown BO produces very | ducts, ( yanole extra and Diamine Black It thus follows that 
HW. 


pretty dark browns which are of good 
| fastness. The same firm has a very fast 


| blue on wool which is dyed on a chrome dyes with 1-2 per cent. a beautiful bright | thus picric acid fades most under v 
Four per cent. of the firm's | blue, and in combination with orange 
Fast Wool Blue” produces a pretty | extra, Indian yellow, archil substitute, 
|deep blue shade and the color is very | anthracene black B, most any imagina- 


| bottom. 


Cyanole extra is a blue for wool, and 


| fast to light. For Brown B O, and Fast ble shade can be produced. The card 
| Wool Blue, see dyed out samples on| contains 48 different shades, from a 


May Dye Sheet. 

| The Chicago Blues, of the New York 
| & Boston Dyewood Co., 55 Beekman 
| Street, New York, have received con- 
siderable attention, principally Chicago 
| Blue 6B. 1-4 per cent. of 


this color 


| produces a pretty light blue, whereas| blacks as BH. 


1 per cent. is sufficient to produce a 
| handsome medium dark blue. Chicago 
| Blue 6B, is dyed with Glauber’s salt and 
| Soap, and if treated after the dyeing pro- 
| cess with sulphate of copper, the shades 
| become very fast to light. 

Chicago Blue 2 and 4R, also have re- 
ceived attention from a number of dyers 
| These two new brands produce with 1 
per cent. a pale violet, and with 3 to5 per 
jcent. a dark rather reddish navy blue. 
| The color dyes with Giauber's salt and 
soda. See May Dye Sheet for dyed out 
| samples. 

| A very beautiful greenish blue, under 
the name of Turquoise Blue, was placed 
in the market by E. Sehlbach and Co., 
Wiliiam New York Tur- 
}quois Blue, is dyed on a tannin mor- 
| dant and 1-4 per cent. produces a beau- 
| tiful pale greenish blue; 1 per cent. pro- 
|duces a fairly deep blue, similar to a 
| peacock blue shade. 


Turquois Blue, dyes silk in a curdled 


77 Street, 


though the oxalate is not quite a failure | gested the chloring of wool before dye- | 8°*P bath and fs also suitable for silk 
Casanovas in the Berlin Farber Zeitung | ing or printing with aniline black. Now- | and half silk printing. 


asserts that the following receipt will 
give highly satisfactory results: 


a-days in woolen printing, chloring is 


|generally adopted with all the colors. 

Take 900 c. c. thickening made with|It has the advantage of making the| 
dextrine. To this add 20 grms. gelatine | Shades more {evel and livelier, and the | 
mixed with 100 c. c. of water, and then 


capacity of he wool to fix the coloring 


Heliotrope 2B. for Cotton. 





This is the latest color placed upon 
| the market by the New York & Boston 


80 c. ¢. of aluminic, 15° B. Print, dry, | matters is so much improved that the | Dyewood Co., 55 Beekman Street, New 
pad in a slightly thickened solution of | printed goods are free from the little | York. 


tannin, fix with tartar emetic, dye and | 
| printed woolen muslins. 


wash. 


Dr. ©. O. Weber in the Chemiker | 
Zeitung has been lately engaged in a 
very interesting discussion as to the pos- | 
sibility of finding an organic lake-former 
capable of giving as good results with 
benzidine colors on cotton as they can be | 
got to give on wool. Weber has so far | 
failed to obtain such a lake either from | 
white of egg or serum-albumen, but | 
conjectures that serum albumen may be 
found to answer. Herr Mullerus says 
that this conjecture is fully borne out by 
the facts. Having been in the habit of 
using blood-albumen for the purpose of 
getting colors fast to light with St. 
Denis red, he has found it very success- 
ful. 

Before dyeing he impregnates the cot- 
ton in a bath containing 10 per cent. 
blood albumen and 10 per cent. of turkey 
red oil (60 per cent.), and then dyes as 
usual after drying. The dyebath then 
exhausted much better, so that the color 
on the cotton was fuller and brighter, 
and the result was faster both to light 
and washing. Albumen without the 
oil, even in greater percentage of the 
bath, gave inferior results. 


Leopold Thisle calls attention to the 
utter untrustworthiness of testing a 
fabric with acid as a guide to the fastness | 
of its color, and asserts that designing | 
tailors take advantage of the wrong idea’ 
possessed by the public that a color) 
which will stand the momentary appli- | 
cation of acid will stand anything in the 
shape of weather. Besides, says Hurr 
Thiele, military departments are begin- 
ing to insist that cloth supplied to them 
should undergo this supposed infallible 
test. 

Like many other absurdities, this test 
has a grain of reason at the bottom of it. 
It was first introduced to test blues, i. e., 
to see whether the cloth was dyed with 
alizarine blue or with the inferior log- 
wood, the former imparting no color to 
boiling sulphuric acid of 10 per. cent. 





white specks which lower the value of 


A writer in L’Industrie Textile now 
suggests that chloring should be gener- 
ally adepted in woolen dyeing, not only 
for pieces for warps, and he claims that 
the warp dyers especially will find the 


| process a great advantage in the case of | 


inferior woolens and with dyestuffs 
which do not go on evenly. 


as 
A good many different processes have 
been tried in chloring wool. The 
method most frequently followed is to 
enter the cloth into a weak solution of 
salt (not stronger than 1° B) or of hypo- | 
chlorite of sodium, and to allow it to| 


remain in this bath for from a quarter to | 


half an hour. It is then padded in a} 
very weak solution of sulphuric acid, | 
washed carefully and dried, when it is| 
ready for printing. 

The stronger the chloring bath and 
the longer the wool is exposed to it, 
the more aflinity does the fibre acquire 
for the coloring matters, but on the other 
hand too much chloring not only gives 
A 
happy medium has to be hit, and this is 


the yarn a yellow tint but hardens it 


what makes the chloring of woolens a 
delicate operation in practice. 


Rochefontaine’s process of dry dyeing 
is especially applicable to such long | 
napped cloths as velvets, which are dif- | 
ficult to dye in the ordinary manner. 

The dyestuff is dissolved in spirits of 
wine and mixed with benzine 
extent of about a fifth of the volume of 
the solution. The result is a perfectly 
clear liquid which can be used either as 
a dyebath or may be brushed over the 
cloth. The benzine can 
from the solution for use with another 


to the 


be recovered 


color, by mixing it with an excess of 
water. The coloring matter dissolves | 
in the water, or precipitates out, and after | 
standing a little the benzine separates | 
out in a perfectly colorless condition and 
may be siphoned off. 


Heliotrope 2B dyes cotton with 1-100 
per cent. a handsome light shade of 
| heliotrope and 1-2 per cent. dyes a deep 
|shade. Heliotrope 2B dyes in a bath 
with Glauber’s salt and soap. 
| Titan Sky Blue. 





This is the name of the latest blue of 
| the Titan series, which the firm of Read 
| Holliday & Sons, will place in the mar- 


| 


handsome bright blue, to a garnet and 
dark seal brown. Cyanole 
dyed with the addition of bisulphate of 
soda 

Diamine Black 
class 


. 


extra 


HW 

brands of 
OO, ete. 
very bright black. It is dyed in a boil- 
ing bath with soda and Glauber’s salt, 
diazotized and developed with phenylene 


the same 


is of 
as the other diamine 


HW gives a 


diamine. Witb 1-4 per cent. a mode 
grey can be produced. Diamin black 
|HW will dye cotton cloth, cotton and 


| treated in an extra chrome 


wool mixed goods. 


Naphtazine Blue. 


Messrs. C. Bischoff &Co., 80 Front 
Street, New York, have issued a sample 
card, displaying 60 woolen’ cloth 
samples dyed with Naphtazine blue Bb 
and G, Brilliant red B, Acid rubine BB., 
Claret G and Chromoflavine D. 

We have from time to time reported 
the various brands of naplitazine blues, 
as also given practical demonstration of 
the same on our Dye Sheets, but as this 
color is rather a very useful one, we 
will again give the particulars in re- 
gards to them. 

Naphtazine blue dyes wool and silk 
and is suitable for printing wool and 
silk, the dyeing of wool is done with 
the addition of Glauber’s salt and bisul- 
phate of soda and produces very hand- 
some navy blues. 

By after 
greenish and darker shades are obtained. 


chroming the wool, moré 


The chromate of potash can be added 
direct to the bath, or the wool can be 
bath; the 
latter is preferable. 

The fastness to fulling is very good, 
but if the wool is chromed, the fastness 
is still better. The fastness to light is 
exceedingly good; a piece of cloth dyed 


with naphtazine blue, was exposed to 


the light and air in our laboratory for 


|over ten weeks and showed absolutely 


| ket at an early date. Titan Sky Blue | 


| dyes like all the other Titan colors, on 
unmordanted cotton in a boiling salt 
bath. The blue obtained is, however, 
| not quite so bright as the blue produced 


| with Titan Como 8. 


Alkali Violet R. 


is new violet-blue for wool 
placed in the market, by Messrs. E 
Sehlbach & Co., William Street, 
New York. 

Alkali Violet R. is a similar shade to 
the firm’s new Victoria Blue B. 

This new color dyes in a neutral bath, 
will also dye in an acid or weak alkali 
bath, 
chrome mordanted wool. 

When Alkali Violet R and New Vic- 
toria Blue B are used together in combi- 


This 


and produces bright blues on 


nation, both colors should be dissolved 


separately. 


New Fast Grey on Cotton. 





New fast grey for cotton, is the latest 
color placed upon the market by Messrs. 
E. Sehlbach & Co., 77 William Street, 
New York. 

New fast grey produces upon tannin 
mordanted cotton with 1-2 per cent. of 
color, a silver grey; with 2 
sumac mordanted cotton, a deep 
bluish grey is obtained, and with 
per cent. of color on sumac and iron 


per cent. 
on 


prepared yarn, a blueish deep black is 
obtained. 

New fast grey will combine with tur- 
quoise blue, new fast blue | 
mark brown, and produces dark blue 
and brown shades in combination with 
these colors. 


and bis 


no signs of fading, but had become a 
little darker. The color is very fast to 
acid and of good fastness to washing; 
the fastness is still better if the wool is 
If a light and 
wanted a little sulphuric acid should be 
added to the bath. The 
quite fast to soap. 


chromed. ively blue is 


color is not 
Silk is dyed in an acid or broken soap 

bath. Naphtazine blue will 

with nearly all acid colors 


combine 


Fading of Colors. 
The fading of the colors is a most im- 
portant feature of dyed textile fabrics 


to the dyer, this fading being chiefly 
brought about by the agency of light 
Hitherto the ideas as to the actual influ- 
ence of light on color has been of a very 
crude nature among dyers. They have 
that it to fade 


colors , 
some perhaps have thought that some 


known causes 
kinds of light will cause colors to fade 
more rapidly than others, and in general 
this particular virtue has been thoug 
to reside chiefly in a blue light. 

Mr. Dufton, in a very interesting pa- 
per which he has just contributed to the 
Bociety of Dye rs and Colorists, has, 


ae 


absorptior 
of 


which causes the most fading will 


strongest 


kind 


ie 





pend upon the nature of the dyestuff: 
) 

light, because it is the violet rays that 
absorbs, while Victoria blue and D 
mine sky blue fade when expos ) 
orange light, but wil t fade wher 
posed to blue light, because it is orang: 
ght that they absorb, while blu ght 
remains unabsorbed. Malachite green 
exposed to red light fades 

This is a very interesting point in th 
fading of colors, and one at wi ul 
further amplification, and we sh 
like to see Mr. Dufton pursue the ma 
ter further. It is a well-known fact tha 
deep shades of dyestuff are nu fas 
to light than light shades; 3 is pre 
ably because the light in passing throug 
the uppermost portions of a dyed fat 
is robbed of those rays which act upon 
the color, and so the undermost portions 
of the fabric are protected. Then, 
sgain, in dyeing shades with two colors, 
une a fugitive and the other fast 


if both 


of these colors have the same a 


influence on light, the fast color will 
protect the fugitive color; if, a 
they are of different characters, then the 
presence of the fast color will 


noweve 


have no 


retarding influence on the fugitive color 
We recommend our readers to study 
Mr. Dufton’s paper for themselves 
Dyer & Calico Printer 


Correspondence. 
PLymoutH, Pa., May 22, 18 
Editor of Dye Department: 


Dear Sir Will you kindly see that 
we get the Dye Sheet more regularly ; we 
have not received one since March. We 
are very much interested in it and we 


cannot afford to be without it; if there is 
for et us kn 
and we will send the money and oblige 
Yours truly, 
West Bros 

Knitting Mills 

F. is April sheet and 
also this month’s and if you have any 
specials we should be pl 
them. 

(We send the Experimental Dye 
sheets regularly and will be glad to send 


any additional cost it 


Pioneer 


S. Please send 


used to receive 


you the special sheets we publish 
There is no extra charge at present 
Ep.) 


New York, May 24, 1 
Messrs. Guild & Lord: 


sG4 


(Grentlemen: Attached find one do 
lar for one year subscription to the 
“TEXTILE MrG. Wor-LD”; please begin 


subscription wit February number, 


that I may get the several experimenta 





Dye Sheets. If you can spare time to 
advise me of any dyeing or silk litera 
ture kind y se d list, and oblige 
Yours truly, 
Louis H. Ferber 

AMSTERDAM, New YORK, May 8 
The Textile World: 

Gentlemen: I send u under sepa- 
rate cover, sample whk pDiense¢ 

or a balbricga an Egyptian 

lor and send sample olor w 
prices and « re, 

Yours truly 
Knitting Co 
Age 

(Will gladly dye the r you and 
send you the receipes and name of 
the deaier w you can get the dye- 
stuff, but we never send samples 
quote prices of dyestuff I 





C. BISCHOFF & CO., 


80 Front St., New York. 


Aniline = 


Branches, 110 Walnut St., Phila. 


Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs, Chemicals, 


104 Broad St., Boston 


ANILINE Orns AND SALTS. 


Cresyliblue, OB pat'd. I 
we ae fT 
nA fast t 
Cresylviolet 
Naphtazsine 


LATEST sPrec 


Blue Pat. Applied For 


SALTEIES. 





Orange 
@ fast acid Nary 


e 
Biue tor Weel 


Sole Agents for the U. S. and Canada of F 
Mommers’ Patented Process of Cop Dyeing. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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Established in 1840 


HENRY TROEMNER, 
710 Market St.. 


MAKER 


FINE SCALES and WEICHTS, 





Muddy water is good enough for 


Muddy Colors. 


CLEAR COLORS 
CLEAR WATER 


i 


USE THE 


Moore Filter. 


IT IS A 


MOORE FILTER C0. 
TANKS. MASS. 


TOWERS. 


PATENT SECTIONAL 
ALL IRON 


TOWERS. 








PATENT SECTIONAL 
COMBINED 
WOOD AND IRON 


TOWERS. 


PLAIN ALL WOOD 


TOWERS. 





Elevated Tanks 
for 
Automatic Sprink- 
ling Plants 

Mfrs. of the 
Tecktonius, also the 

Scott Patent in 

Lug or Band 
Fasteners. 


Manofacturers of CYPRESS and CEDAR TANKS, TUBS and VATS, 





4 a £ : 5 
E = 
Ww. CALDWELL CO., 
218 and 220 Floyd Street, 


LOUISVILLE 


, KY. 








BOSTONMASS [ASSO 


TO ee 








TUBS, . 


olen & Cotton Mills, Dye Works etc. 
Price List or Application #9 
A Special Dye Sheet of Lactic Acid 
Tests. 


We 
Experimental Dye Sheet accompanying 
the 


are sending out with our regular 
June issue, a special sheet containing 
Avery's Lactic Acid 
wmordanting woo 


twelve tests, where 


has been used in in 
place of various other ingredients which 
it suppiants. 

Dyers will doubtless study with inter 


these experimental tests, made in our 


own labaratory for the purpose of asce 


taining exactly what could be done with 
actic acid. The results speak for them 
selves 

We should be pleased to send one of 


thes 


superintendent or dyer who does not re- 


special sheets to any manufacturer 


Information concerning lactic 
had of the Avery rt 
Co., 169 Devonshire St.. Boston. 


ceive it 


ne id can be Lacta 


Colors that will Rule in Dress Goods. 

rhe question of what colors are likely 
to have pronouncement in next season's 
fabrics is now almost definitely decided. 


“Jeanne d’ Are,” a bluish gray, and the 
darker gradations of that color are 
being introduced in the mixture effects 
with more than usual regularity 


Covert cloths especially have been put 


out in gray-blues more than in any other 
shade. 

Gray-blue is not, however, a color 
likely to become popular with the ma- 


jority of consumers, being a shade that 


n'y few can wear The ‘‘greenery- 
yallery” complexioned woman cannot 
wear such a color unless relieved by 


some fancy trimmings that will accord 
with both the shade of goods and her 
omplexion. 
Spahis,” a grayish blue shade similar 
in tint to that worn by the African sharp- 
shooters, and “Cluny,” a lighter shade 
f blue-gray, are very beautiful as com- 
bination colors with black or white. 
is another 
shade bordering on the navy, but con- 
aristocratic 
in appearance. to 
‘Clairvaux” and so on until we reach 
darkest shade of navy, all of the 
different tints being introduced with 
combinations of red, garnet and wine. 
The darker shades of Magenta, such 


*Datura” 


“S-vres,” a china blue, 
lighter and more 
From that we come 


sider ably 


and “Jacqueminot,” will 
lave place in the combination 
**Mac Mahon” blue, arich shade 


watching, as 


is 
also 

+ffects 
f navy, is worth from 
resent indications attention seems to be 


given that color by London and Paris 


G et in plain cloths will be worn 
mubined with black velvet or lace. 
Biue and blue-grays will most likely be 
mubined with white or biack. The 


tend: ney on “‘the other side” is to wear 
vests with shades of tan golden-brown 
4 ivy 

W het! that feature will figure in 
the stvle of costumes which wiil be 
worn here next fall is yet a matter of 


speculation, but there is at least on the 


1 of American fsshions a white cap 


at indicates a preference for combiving 


ors 


ind red and black, 


ita and black 


are ain to have preferment »s com 
ms, and that such will be much 
worn isnow beyond peradventure. In- 
faney «effects that do not show such 
s are not regarded as being what the 

A \ rt ‘ uv J 
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SCOOP ENVELOPE 00., 


rmaliling 


SCOOP ENVELOPE 


1 Februa h, 1804 
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ule, fibres, et 
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2% Reade Street, 

New York City. 
of the Teneion 

y ine wn throughout 
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Black rm doug pn = vegpeied as | 


fit concomitant to red and to Magenta; | 


Philadelphia. |«nd that these two colors should be | 


favored for next fall is not at all surpris- 
ing, seeing that they have been held so 
long in the background. 

Tobacco-browns, _light-olives 
“Sylva”—the latter a near relation to 
réséda—will have more or less call. The 
old-rose family is not forgotten, for we 
find it in almost all collections —at least, 
the darker shades of that color. 

*‘Kermesse” is the shade most fre- 
quently met with in the foregoing, 

Télégraphe-blue is also shown, but 
such a color is altogether too light to 
become popular for fall wear. 

Purple shades are likely to be fre- 
quently seen combined with black. The 
‘lé effects are usually met with hav 

purple the foundation color. 
Hence the probability of dark shades of 
worn this autumn. [Dry 


bou 

ing as 

purple being 

Goods Evonomist. 

Boynton Metallic Bound Non-breakabel 
Spool. 





We here illustrate the new metallic 


bound spool being placed upon the mar- 


ket by the Boynton Manufacturers’ 
Supply Co., A. W. Worthley, sole 
agent, 299 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


As will be seen by the illustration, 
the edge of the spool head is bound with | 
arim of Bessemer steel, tin coated, and 
so perfectly is the metallic binding ap 
plied that the spool is extremely smooth 
and perfect in every way, both on the! 


and | 








Recipes for Dyeing. 


FAWN BROWN ON HALF- WOOL. 

For 100 lb. of half-wool union goods. 
First treat the goods for ten minutes in a 
warm, weak soda bath, then rinse and 
pass into a dye bath made with: 

38 oz. Tabora black, 
14 oz Nyanza black, 
4 oz. orange TA, 
10 Glauber’s salt. 
Work at the boil for 3-4 hour; then 
turn off steam, and allow the goods to 
remain in the bath for 20 minutes 
longer; then lift, wash and dry. 
DARK BROWN ON WOOL. 


For 100 lb. wool, prepare a dye bath 
with: 
24 Ib. sulphon dark brown, 
4 lb. acetate of ammonia. 
Work at the boil for 1-2 hour; then add 
2 lb. ace ye acid. 
| Work again 1-2 hour longer; then lift, 


wash, and ray 


BRIGHT YELLOW ON WOOL. 


For 100 lb. wool, prepare the dye 


| bath with: 





1 lb. nitrophenine, 
30 ib. Glauber’s salt. 
Work at the boil for one hour ; 
wash, and dry. 


then lift, 


PALE BROWN ON COTTON. 


For 100 lb. 
made with: 
2 lb. Mikado orange 4R, 
3 oz. benzo fast grey, 
20 lb. Glauber’s salt. 


cotton, the dye bath is 








NON BREAKABLE SPOOL. 


extreme edges and at the point where 
the inside edge of the metallic binding 
meets the wood of the spool head. 

The annua! loss resulting from break- 
age of warp spools, cutting of warp 
from the spools that become worthless, 
also the spoiling of spools by splintered 
edges of the head, all combine to render 
any smooth and perfectly applied metal 
binding very desirable. 

It is evident that with this perfectly 


smooth edge, the yarn must run with ex- | 


| 
| 
| 





Work at the boil for one hour; then lift, 
wash, and dry. 


DARK GREY ON HALF WOOL, 


For 100 lb. 
bath with: 
9 oz. Mikado orange G, 
5 oz. diamine black BH, 
2 oz. sulpho-azurine, 
3 oz. croceine orange, 
20 lb. Glauber’s salt. 
Work at the boil for one hour; then lift, 


half-wool, make a dye 


treme freedom from breaking or weaker-| wash, and dry. 


ing, which cannot fail to result from a} 
rough edge on the head of a spool of any } 
kind, therefore doubtless many of the 


{ 


PALE LILAC BROWN ON WOOL. 


For 100 lb. wool, first mordant the 


spools which are now thrown aside on | woo] in the usual way in a bath con- 
account of rougness, have been the cause taining: 


of more damage to yarn than the value 


of the spool itself. 


1 lb. bichromate of potash, 
1 Ib. tartar. 


Metallic bound warper, twister, jack| work at the boil for 1 1-2 hours; then 


and silk spoolsof any desired size are fur- 


| litt, 


rinse, and pass into a dye bath 


nished by this company, and have been | which contains: 


given very thorouzh practical tests in 
actual operation by such companies as 
the Merrimac and Boutt of Lowell, Paci- 
fic Mills of Lawrence, Cocheco Mills, 
Dover, N. H., and many others 
May 28, 1894. 
Guild & Lord: 
Piense find enclosed one 
dollar bill for subscription to the Tex 
WoRLD 
I shall be » pleased to receive one or 
two of your special Dye Sheets, also a 
good recipe to dye 100 lbs. of raw cotton 
a good black and brown, as the old way 
takes too much time and labor. Your 
kind attention will oblige, 
Yours truly, 
A 


Messrs. 
Crentiemen 


TILE Mra. 


| 
dress | 
| 

and 


We are making ladies’ 
the color must be bright 


P.S. 
goods, 
fast 

(For good black see May and 
Experimental Dyesheet. Ep.) 


June 
| 
| 

Cuerry VALLey, Mass., May 18, 1894 

Vessrs. Guild & Lord: 

Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find 
#2.00 for the TextrLe Worvp for two 
years, and I can assure you I am much 
pleased with it. I am a dyer and think 
your monthly Dye Sheet a great thing. 

Yours very truly, 
John Boland. 





24 oz anthracene brown SW, 
14 oz. anthracene blue WR, 
+ oz. alizarine red 8, 
2 Ib. acetic acid. 
Enter or at a hand heat, then 
slowly raise to the boil and work for 1 
1-2 hours; then lift, wash, and dry, 


cold, 


INVISIBLE GREEN ON WOOL. 


For 100 ib. wool, first mordant the 
wool in a bath containing: 
3 1b. bichromate of potash, 
14 lb. copper sulphate, 
1 Ib. sulphuric acid, 
Work at a boil for 1 1-2 hours, then dye 
in a fresh bath containing: 
2 Ib. milling yellow, 
2 lb. log wood extract, 
20 lb. Glauber’s — 
Work at the boil for 1 1-2 hours; 
lift, wash, and dry. 


then 


DARK DRAB ON COTTON. 


For 100 lb. cotton, prepare a dye bath 

with: 

1 lb. Titan brown Y, 

3 oz. Columbia green, 

2} oz. Titan orange, 

17 lb. Glauber’s salt. 
Work at the boil for one hour; then 
lift, wash, and dry. 








MAIZE YELLOW ON WOOL. 


For 100 lb. wool, prepare a dye bath 
with: 
5 1b. acetate of ammonia, 
3 oz anthracene yellow C, 
} diamine fast red R. 
Work for 20 minutes at the boil, then 
add 
3 lb. bisulphate of soda. 
Work 1.2 hour longer, then wash and 
dry.—[Textile Mercury. 


The Industrial Disturbance. 


With the advent of Spring has come a 
wide spread disturbance in the labor 
situation. Apart from the Coxey move- 
ment, which has for its adherents, as a 
rule, a vagrant following of restless 
spirits, there have been an unusual 
number of strikes, lockouts and di 
which have contributed very largely to 
the general feeling of depression. 





To the manufacturer and business man, 
who has had the painful and unavoid- 
able experience of lessened profits, fail- 
ures, dull times and general depression 
forced upon him, it seems unreasonable 
that operatives should cheose such a 
time for their disturbances. The reduc- 
tions in wages which have been made 
will not effect the losses which the man- 
ufacturers have to bear on account of 
the reduction in the price of their goods. 

The workingman wanted cheap goods 
and on the assurance of the free traders, 
voted for the party which was to give 
them to him. Cheap goods have come 
to him to a certain extent,} but alas, 
cheaper wages have come too. How 
can it be different? To make cheaper 
goods, some one must have worked at 
low wages. If these cheaper goods are 
made in the United States, it is Ameri- 
can workmen, who must accept the 
lower wages, uuless ‘they are protected 
by aduty. Ifa reduced tariff goes into 
operation, how can the operatives expect 
a restoration to the former scale? They 
“can’t eat their cake and bave it too.” 
If they get the cheap goods, there must 
be some equivalent reduction in wages. 
If we are coming to a lower plane of 
values, labor must share in the reduc- 
tion. 

So far, the principal disturbances have 
come from an ignorant foreign element 
in the mining and silk manufacturing 
regions. The New England strikes have 
in almost every instance been termi- 
nated by the acceptance by the oper- 
atives of the manufacturers’ terms, as 
doubtless the employes have finally 
realized that the manufacturers were 
not in a position where concessions 
could be made without positive loss. 

We look for less, rather than more 
trouble of this nature in the textile line 
from now on. There are some clouds in 
the horizon over Fall River, New Bed- 
ford and Taunton, but we think some 
satisfactory arrangement will be made 
before a strike occurs. In the face of 
the Washington Mills affair, there is 
likely to be less trouble among the 
woolen mills, and we hope to see the 
summer months more free from the dis- 
turbing element of labor difficulties. 


Textile Manafacturers’ Di- 
rectory. 


Babcock’s 


The 1894-95 issue of Bubcock’s direc- 
tory has just appeared, and is its 24th 
edition. This directory is very hand- 
somely gotten up, printed on an excel- 
lent quality of paper, with very pleasing 
type appearance. The price is $5, and 
itean be furnished from our office at 
publishers’ rates, or by addressing the 
publishers at 320 Broadway, New York. 





New Ideas for Trimming Underwear. 


For some time manufacturers of rib- 
bed underwear have sought for fancy 
trimming with lace effects which would 
not increase the cost of their goods 
above the price which would be satisfac- 
tory tothe consumer. We are glad to 
state that Messrs. Fleming & Chapin, 
of 215 Church Street, Philadelphia, have 
now ready new and handsome designs 
in lace eftects for underwear trimming. 
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Formation of “Spots on Wool Goods 
Through Cupric Oxide Ammonia. 
BY OTTO WALTHER. 

The bottoms of |fulling and washing 
machines are very often covered with 
zinc or brass sheets, and though it may 
be considered practical from the point 
of building the machine, there is con- 
siderable doubt as to the advisability. 

Spots have appeared upon goods, and 
colors changed, in the process of fulling 
and washing, and the cause could not be 
discovered, when in fact it might be 
traced back directly to the metal cover- 
ing of the machines. 

The brass covered bottoms, in this re- 
spect are considered the most dangenous, 
which is perfectly natural, as one com- 
ponent of brass, is copper, a very sensi- 
tive metal. 

In the process of fulling and washing, 
alkalic reacting soaps, also urine, am- 
monia, and acids are used, and this 
alone should prohibit the use of metallic 
covered Lottoms. 

Ammonia! is used a great deal for 
washing, a8 it heightens the action of 
the soap, but by coming in contact with 
the brass bottom, it acts immediately 
upon the copper and forms cupric-oxide- 
ammonia, which like other cuprous 
compounds, on account of its oxidizing 
action, attacks indigo in the vat very 
strongly. Goods buving come in con- 
tact with this cuprous compound, will 
always dye darker in the vat. 

For piece goods which are to be dyed 
a vat blue, ‘brass covered bottoms, 
should not be used, as it will create a 
great deal of trouble and surely will 
create spots, except when ammonia is 
not used for washing the goods. 

An interesting case which occurred in 
practice might be quoted here. 

Goods washed in a certain washing 
machine would not slide easily over the 
bottom, and to overcome this, the bottom 
of the machine was then covered with 
brass sheets. Soon afterwards blue dyed 
pieces of goods such as serges, ¢ heviots, 
ete., showed a number of dark dyed 
spots, which looked as if those parts of 
the goods had come in contact with 
something in thevat. 

All investigation to discover the 
cause was fruitless, until the manufac- 
turer conceived the idea of practising 
with a perfect white piece of cloth; the 
other goods on which the spots had ap 
peared, had been given a light ground 
before dyeing. 

Step by step in the various processes 


of washing, fulling and dyeing, the 
cloth was watched as there was no 


doubt that some strong chemical action 
took place. 

After every operation, the piece of 
cloth was placed over a pole and ex- 
amined, but until the washing process, 
after the fulling, ngthing was noticed. 
Accidentally that piece of cloth was put 
for the washing process in the vat with 
the brass covered bottom. After the 

washing, the cloth was again put over 
the pole; by looking through the cloth 
against the light, it showed that it was 
covered with a number of reddish spots, 
all of one size as discovered in the dyed 
pieces. A piece of the white cloth, was 
cut off, then dipped in diluted ammonia, 
and then rubbed against the brass 
covered bottom and the spots at once 
appeared and showed the color as 
noticed in the dyed pieces. There is no 
doubt that the spots were produced by 
the combination of cupric-oxide-am- 
monia, when the ammonia was poured 
fresh over the goods and the latter came 
in contact with the brass covered bot- 
tom. 

As quick as the emulsion set in, the 
ammonia spread more evenly, and ap- 
parently lost all action upon the brass. 

The piece of cloth, with which the ex- 
periment was made, was then dyed and 
the spots appeared very marked. It 
was afterward determined that all the 
goods which were spotted, were washed 
in the machine with the brass covered 
bottom, this bottom has been removed 
and a heavy glass covering has been 
substituted. The trouble has now dis- 
appeared.—[Faerber Zeitung. 





—The Hastings Wool Boot Co., of 
Hastings, Mich.. 
new Bramwell 
SS for wool boot cards, 


Mass. 


have just started two 
] Feeds with special im- 
built 
S. Harwood & Son, Boston, 








|The Action of Light on Red Textile 


Dyestuffs. 
Report of the committee of the “ 
tion,” 
News, 
Col. 


reported by J. J. Hummel 
through the Journal 


Chemical 


Soc. Dyers and 


Professor Ilumme! reported from the 
last session of the ‘ British Association” 
in regards to the experiments made in 
1892-93 to the fastness) of the greater 
number of red dyestuffs: 

Silk, wool and cotton fibre, were 
dyed with an equal amount (2%) of the 
various brands of artificial also 
natural dyestuffs. The samples were 
exposed to light in a small country 
place, Adel neur Leeds, England. This 
place was seleeted on account of the pre- 
domidstion of western winds in that 
part of the country, and so the colors 
were protected from factory smoke and 
sulphurous acid. 


as 


The samples were fastened to boards 
covered with white calico and placed in 
glass cases in a perpendicular position 
Air and dampness, after a previous filtra- 
tion through loose cotton (for the pur- 
pose of removing dust, etc.) could freely 
circulate in the glass case. 

Each sample was diyided in six 
pieces, of which one was protected from 
the light and the remaining five were 
exposed at different lengths of time to 
the light. The shortest time a sample 
was exposed to the light, was about 
three weeks (May the 24th. to June the 
14th, 1892). 

In the year 1892-98 the red dyestuffs 
dyed upon woul and silk were exposed 
to the light, but on account of want of | 
room, the congo dyestuffs and a few 
others had to be left for some future 
time. In 1893-94 the orange and yellow 
colors will be examined and in later 
years the other colors will undergo ex- 
amination. 

The fastness of the colors were noted 
as follows: very fugitive, fugitive, 
medium fast, fast and very fast. 

GROUP I—VERY FUGITIVE 
WOOL, 


COLORS ON 

The colors of this group faded so 
quickly that, after three weeks time, only 
a trace of color wus left, and after a year 
all colorehad absolutely disappeared 
and the cloth was left perfectly white or 
yellowish. 

Triphenylmethan dyestuffs. Phialeine. 

Eosine A, erythrosine G, meyth! 
eosine, erythrosine, eosine S, phloxine 
P, eosine BN, erythrosine B, cyanosine, 
eyanosine B, phloxine, 
rose bengale NTO, 
bengaline PH, 
clamine. 


phloxine extra, 
rose bengale NT, 
rose bengale B, and cy- 
Eosine BN (Didbromdinitrofluores- 
ceine) is much faster than all the other 
eosines. Cyanosine B (Tetrabromtet- 
rachlorfluoresceinethylether) fades as 
quick as the other colors in the first few 
weeks, but leaves a trace of color on the 
cloth, which had not faded after having 
been exposed to the light for a year. 
Azine dyestuffs, Safranine, etc. 


Safranine extra, safranine Bextra, 
diamidopbenazinnitrate, neutral red, 
magenta, induline, rosinduline, rosin-| 
duline 2G, rosinduline G. 

Azo dyestuffs. 

Roxamine 


The eosines, rosindulines and roxa- 
mines, do not alter their shades when 
fading; the safranines, after the first few 
weeks being exposed, dull 
brownish-pink color. 


leave a 
To be continued 

—J.K. Russel is the new superintend- 
ent at the Millville Mills, May's Land- 
ing, N. J 

—Fred Sutcliff has resigned as over- 
seer of dyeing, at the North 
Mills, North Andover, Mass., 
to Lewiston, Me. 


Andover 


—Among the advertising novelties 


that are constantly coming before us is | 


an amusing little pamphlet sent in by 
Keating & Dungel, stationery and b): unk | 
book manufacturers, 176 Devonshire St 

Boston. It is their usual custom to send 
to their customers each month a lit- 


tle memorandum book for the current | 
Mt | 
This month they present us 


month. 
with a handy little blank book in which 
all the pages are absolutely blank. The 
humor of it lies in the title, viz: “What 
Congress Has Done.” 


British Associa. | 


and gone | 


Aniline, Black on Hosiery. 

The materials to be dyed are boiled 
out in the usual manner with soda, and 
afterwards worked in a weak bath of 
acetic acid in order to neutralize any re- 
maining soda; they are then rinsed and 
hung in & warm room until wanted for 
dyeing. 


For dyeing, two solutions are made. 


SOLUTION I. 


35 lb. aniline salt 
33 * “oil 
33 * hydrochloric acid (18° Be 


Mix all well together, and, when the | 
temperature has fallen considerably 


a mixture of 33 Ib. 


, add | 
chlorate of soda dis 
solved in 11 gals. of water 
SOLUTION II. 
Dissolve— 
11 lb. copper sulphate, 
34 02. bichromate of potash, 
4 pt. sulphuric acid (66° Be.) 

in such a volume of water as will give a 
gravity of 4° Be. 

For use, solution 1 is diluted to 8° Be., 
and 1 qt. of solution 2 is a!ded with 
thorough mixing. Into this bath the 
dried articles are immersed and 
worked for about 1-2 | our, after which 
they are lifted out and allowed to drain, 
and are finally centrifugated.  Th¢ 
hosiery is then subjected to the action of 
oxidation for about 2 to 2 1-2 hours in a 
suitably constructed chamber, each piece 
being placed on a board. After oxida- 
tion, they are worked for a quarter of an 
hour in a bath of bichromate of potash— 
3% on the weight of the material—the 
temperature of this bath being kept at 
about 100° F. This finishes the dyeing 
process proper, the subseque nt opera- 

tions consisting of rinsing, and w ashing 
| with soap, soda, and a little ammonia, 

| followed by a final rinsing and dyeing 

If the final operations are faithfully 
| carried out there will be but little color 
| left in the goods which will show itself 
jon rubbing. This isthe one great draw- 

back with much of the “fast-black” 
hZiery now on the market.—[Textile 
Mercury. 


well 


Aniline Black on Cotton. 

According to Aucher, the aniline black 
dyeing process can be made more simple 
and cheaper by treating smaller quanti- 
ties of cotton at the different stages of 
the process, which will prevent the loss 
of dyestuft. 

On account of this the aniline is only 
oxidized until it turns to an olive-green 
tone, which in a fresh bath is changed 
to an even bla: k, as follows: 

1. The raw cotton is pound by pound 
impregnated in a bath containing, 

27 lbs. of Water, 
2 Ibs. Sulforicinate. 

Each pound of cotton is then treated 
alone. 

2. The first operation consists of very 
guick dipping of the cotton in a bath 
containing, 

12 lbs. hydrochloric acid, 
6 ‘* bichromate of potash. 

3. The cotton is then entered in 
} small quantities in bath which contains 
| for 100 lbs. of cotton 





7 gallons of water, 
25 lbs. of aniline, 
2$ lbs. of hydrochloric acid, 
whereto is added according to the shade 
| wanted 11-5 of potassium cloride 
The cotton is worked in this bath for 
|10 minutes, then all the cotton is col- 
lected and transferred to another vessel! 
and left in the same for 24 hours, until 
the cotton will look olive- 
4. The loose « 
| bath containing, 
125 gallons of water, 
64 Ibs. bichromate of potash. 
In this bath the cotton is worked for 
20 minutes, when the olive-green cotton 
will change into 


_lbs 


green. 


tton is entered into 


a fast deep black 
After this operation fork the cotton 
out, wash and dry. 


| dier T. I. 
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CHAS. R. EARLE, I’res. and Treas M 
AMOS. W. ARNOLD, 


PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, 


Calenders, Starch Mangles, Calender Rells a Paper, Cotton and Husk, 


Bleaching: Dyeing iachiner 


Printing Machines, Shafting, I 
Ag 


Providence, R. 


ifacturers of 






eing es, Expan o u 1 Fe 
Machines, Grate bs oth ¢ itt ia os 3,8 I 
Cotton F y M ! ery, 
and Sole IS ‘NAGLE POWER FEED FPuUME. 
Send for Catalogue 





LINCOLN & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPOVED MACHINERY F 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying Finishing 


Sole Makers for 


Mather & Platts rw nt Self-fe e oding Tenters. 


BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDICOS. 
54 to 70 Arch Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 


COPPE PRINT ROLLERS 


For CALICO PRI 


Best of Workmanship, Quick Delivery and Bottom Prices. 


NTERS and DYERS. 
New Bedford Copper Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
“—“JOHN HOPE & SONS. 
ENGRAVING AND MFG. CO., 


Engravers to Silk, Calico, Oil Cloth, and General FABRIC PRINTERS. 











——BUILDERS OF— 

Pantagraph, Mill Engraving and Grounding Machines, 
Turning Off, Polishing and Dead Center Le athes, Clamps, Die Blocks, Diamond Points 
Zinc , Gravers, ar er Engravers’ Supplies 
STEEL AND COPPER PLATE RULING MACHINES 
ELMwoOoonbD, ~ PROVIDENCE, m. I. 





Established 1758. 


JOSEPH CAT (0 SONS, 


232 Quarry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Copper Dye Vats, Vacuum Pans, 
Steam Cylinders, Logwood Extractors, 


And all kinds of copper work used in dyehonses and chemi« atories 


244 CHAs. BRABENDER, JR 


Chas. Brabender & Son, 
Paterson Copper Works, 


Manufs 


COPPER WORK FOR DYERS, 


Silk Fi 





Telephone 
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in Diameter. 
AND WORKS 
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OFFICE 


926, 928 & 930 Manton Ave., Providence. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS, 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


Builders of all kinds of Knitting Machinery. 


NEW SELVEDGING BAR STITCH MACHINE. 


FOUR PROCESSES AT ONCE. 


Selvedges the Edge, makes and attaches the Trimming and 
Ribbon at one operation. 


RUNS AT SPEED OF 2000 STITCHES PER MINUTE. 


ted States Circuit Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania has recently issued a decree sustaining our Patents on this machine and 
ig male by it, and has granted an injunction against manutacturers in Philadelphia who were using an oe machine. 
olate our rights by the 


Knitting Dept. 














inserts 








nm 
ention of the trade is therefore directed to this decision, as we shall proceed promptly against any others who v 
re, sale, or use of infringing machine or trimmings 





Patented, United States, Dec. 25, 1888. 
Vatented, United States, Aug. 20, 1889. 


Patented, United States, Sept. 3, 1889. Patented, England, January 1, 1889. 
Patented, United States, Nov. 26, 1889. Patented, Switzerland, May 17, 1889. 


OFFICE: 2077 East Cumberland St., PHILADELPHIA. 


SHOWROOMS: 6th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., and 116 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS. 





Pepper Manufacturing Co. 


Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 





\ ta irse Machine for Sock Tops. New 
st « wit Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto 
at rs t Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 
All kinds of 
CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 
F M I erwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 
and Scallop or Shell Machines. 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, 
Blankets, or other fabrics. 


For particulars and samples. address 


J. B. MERROW & SONS, 
13% Sheldon St.. HARTFORD, CONN. 
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SHIRT 
Je|4uo1oa¢ aay pue sno, 


order Machines 


WINDERS, &c 


x COHOES,ALBANTY CO.,N.1 
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‘SOLIDLY 





[ACINGS 








For Overshirts WE NEED NO SPECIAL POINT 
and Underwear, 7, prevent the needle from | —e 
4 f 4 to p injury to 
OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. where but the centre of the point. 
ee ; HEPWORTH & CoO.. 
HEPNER & HORWITZ, & 50h ee 
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JAMES TAYI:ORNR, 
s r to Walter Sn3 


B25 ARCH. STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ELECTRIC KNITTING MACHINES 
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\ No. 





s with Electric Motors 
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and 


am! Y. 


knitting 


W. STAFFORD & CO., Little Falls 


Franz & Pope Knitting Machine Co., 


ESTABLISHED 
1568. 














Automatic 
Seamless Knitters, 
Loopers, Steam Presses, 
Hosiery Brushing Machines, Ribbers, 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
1001, Ellsworth Bldg, j j 
01, Ellsworth Bldg. Mitten Machines, etc. 
t I f Knitting Ma 


ALL MACHINES GUA 


y for Special Purposes. 


RANTEED. 


The Knit Goods Situation. 

An improvement has been noticeable 
in trade during the past month, on do- 
mestic hosiery and underwear more par- 
ticularly, There was a greater deman 
for summer underwear during the early 
part of the month, but on account of 
cold and raining weather which pre- 
| vailed in the East during the latter part 
of the month this demand for light 
goods dropped off. 


The difficulty which buyers experi 
enced however, in having their orders 
satisfactorily filled on summer goods 
caused a better trade to set in on fall 
| knit goods. Jobbers and buyers, both 
| wholesale and retail, seem to have fin- 





Bed Blankets, Horse ally become quite generally impressed | 


| with the fact that the trade will have 
| to depend largely on home manufac- 
}turers for this fall, and the coming 
spring, supply of knit goods. Hence it 
that for the first time in many 
months a slight improvement can be re- 
ported in domestic business, 

Again, besides the trade coming to a 
realization of this fact, the shortage on 
ili desirab'e lines is now very generally 
felt, and the increased business of the 
past mooth may partly be traced to the 
that retailers have found tbem- 
seives unable to supply the demands of 
their customers on novel, special pat- 
nted and all medium lines. 

The statement that an improvement 
is noticeable to us, is perhaps apt to 
rate a question in the minds of some 
to the accuracy of our impressions, 


is, 


fact 


‘s 
hut it must be understood that we do 
not assert that business has taken a boom 
on knit goods, either in regard to the 
juantity sold or the prices being paid 
Not at all; on the contrary we record 
nly a ‘‘sign” of improvement, and this 
mere particularly, if not altogether, on 
THE SPECIAL AND BETTER LINKS. 
Som: few of the mills having such 
roducts have started up part time 
where they were idle, or started on fuil 
time, and in one or two cases they have 
commenced running overtime. 
\longside of this, however, we have had 
| reported to us for our news columns, 


even 





|.everal mills shutting down, reduc- | stantly advancing in popularity. 
| ng force and This new machine is a flat frame | 
HERE WERE ALSO A FEW FAILURES| (that is, has no cylinder) making «| 


DURING THE MONTH, | 





ind some cutting wages. In connection 
with these mills, the idea is generally | 
xpressed that prices are so poor and | 
insatisfactory that it will not pay to do| 
susiness 
While neither agent nor buyers ex. | 
jet that the season is going to ‘pan 
out rich,” yet it is to be hoped that this 
sight forerunner of good business is 
|tie sign of a general revival in trade. 
Tuere is certainly 
A SHORTAGE 
on all except the cheap lines of under- 
wear and knit goods and the trade finds 
litself forced to turn to the domestic 
| mills as its most reliable source of sup- 





PASTON co O' NEMLI, 


129 Bread Street, 


Originators of the Weldless Forged Steel Cylinder. 
4 inch, for the different Circular Rib Frames, 


» 
t 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


Cylinders and Dial 
eamless Knitters, etc. The 


F 


all sizes up to 
inest that can 


| be cut, and the Best as to Material Accuracy and Durability. 











} = 
|ply, and this ‘certainly is one of the 
brightest results of the great depression 
| we now seem about to emerge from. 
| American mills are in Jmany cases better 
| enabled this season to compete with cer- 
‘tain lines of foreiga goods, both in 
underwear and in hosiery. The mills 
have spent more money, and aim to 
jimprove the quality and finish of the 
|goods being offered for the coming 
| seasons, than they ever have before. 
| It seems only logical to assume that 
certain trade will be brought to Ameri- 
can manufacturers by this great outlay 
| of effort. 

WILL REAP THE BENEFIT, 
In this respect, viz. a great step has 
been taken toward convincing the 
doubtful, that American mills can pro- 


| duce the best goods, do we mean that | ppi, nas 


| the domestic manufacturers are better 
| enabled to compete with foreégn mills. 
A WESTERN HOSE. 

We see this effort at improvement con- 
stantly and we are particularly pleased 
when we see it directed to the hosiery 
line, for here is where we have the most 
to fear from abroad. Only a few days 
ago a New York retail buyer showed us 
over his stock and he pointed out, with 


Western mills which were certainly as 
good hosiery as ever Europe sent over 
for the price. They were ladies’ hosiery, 
full fashioned, French foot, fast black; 
they were perfectly well made and re- 
tailed for 25 cents per pair, no mark 
down. This buyer had in stock a better 
| quality hose of the same mill, meant to 
jretail at 50 cents. They were perfect 
goods, yet in finish not better t ian the 
| 25 cent hose, which speaks well for the 
| latter. 





A NEW MACHINE. 





In line with the makers of hosiery, and 
j ahead of them, are to be found the man- 


| 


| 
|and which we have reason to believe 
| wili be on the market in a few months 
is one for making full fashioned hosiery 
that will be entirely different from the 
French fashioned goods, which are con- 

8 








circular but fully fashioned hose, 
process may begin either at the top or 
at the toe of the hose. Say at the top; 
the work is continued down, widening 
at the calf, and narrowing at the ankle, 
and rounding out again at the instep 
and the heel, and finally narrowing at 
the toe where the thread is dropped. It 
is fully fashioned,,yet could be entirely 
ravelled, as it is one continuous thread. 

The parts are for fashioning purposes 
so adjusted that any part, take the heel 
for instance, may be almost grotesquely 
shaped. 

The boards would be used purely for 
the purposes of finishing and drying; 
they would play no part in the shaping. 


The 


| 


ANOTHER NEW DEVICE 
about to be brought on the market, and 
may be adjusted tothe above or any 
other machine, is for making a welt. It 
may be used in making the tops of hosi- 
ery or on the bottom edge of undergar- 
ments. 
The welt top, like the French foot, isa 
growing thing in hosiery; isin great 
demand, for its adds to the finish and the 
| strength of the garment, and causes the 
shape of the upper part of the leg to 
endure. 
FALL STYLES 
There are not many new things to be 
seen for fall and it is the general opinion 
that the buyers will not import for next 
spring any more novelties or high colors 
j.than they have done for this season. 
already proven to be a poor 
| season for novelties in hosiery. 
| ‘The demand for fast blacks continues 
to increase. And now we notice a de- 
parture or rather an additional feature 
in that line which is beginning to grow 
| in popular demand. It is the ‘‘maco” 
foot. The foot of the hose is stained an 
| oru, or the shade of brown Egyptian, 
or alittle lighter (never left clear white). 
It is a step in hygiene, a desirable 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


some pride, the goods of one of our} step. 


Hosiery of this class is made in two 
| ways: either the whole foot from below 
| the ankles in the white, or the sole alone. 
The latter is the best for summer goods 
which are likely to be worn with low 

| shoes. This is very likely to become, as 
indeed it should, a staple thing. 

Fast black, fully fashioned, French 
shaped, maco foot, is synonymous of a 
perfect hose. 

FOREIGN TRADE. 


| There is no change in the situation 
; abroad. The mills are finding no busi- 
| ness from this side of the water; find no 


ufacturers of knitting machinery. The | demand and are watching and waiting 
latest machinery called to our attention j and hoping. But as for that last, so are 


we also. 





Change of Firm Name. 


The well known firm of patent solici- 
tors, Messrs. Wright, Brown & Crossley, 
has been dissolved by mutual consent, 
and a new partnership formed under the 
| name of Wright Brown & Quimby, Mr. 
| Crossley retiring. This firm, originally 
established in 1866 by Col. Carroll D. 
Wri ht, and carried on by Mr. Charles 
F. Brown, and more recently by Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Crossley, is widely 
known in the mechanical world, and 
they have taken out thousands of patents. 
They have made a specialty of textile 
patents, and have done a large business 
in this line. Mr. Quimby, the new 
member of the firm, has had a valuable 
experience in the United States Patent 
Office, as a member of the examining 
corps. The firm will retain the offices 
in the Exchange Building in Boston oc- 





cupied by Wright, Brown & Crossley, 
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NYE & TREDICE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLAIN AND AUTOMATIC 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 


For Knitting Ribbed Shirts, Drawers, Tights, Combinations, Skirts, Jackets, Caps, 
Bicycle and Athletic Suits, Hosiery, Shirt-Borders, Cuffs, Etc. 


Auxiliary Machines anda supplies. 


Sewing, Crocheting and Finishing Machinery, Seamless Knitters, Winders, Loopers, 
Presses and Shaping Boards; alse, Engines, Boilers, Shafting and Pulleys. 
| 


606 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. ” 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 18-30 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Estimates Civen for Complete Equipment of a Knitting Mill. 





It is true also, in a measure, that, | 


The New Branson Semi-Automatic | knit the heel or toe, lifting the needles | ing. 


Why do Knitting-Machine Builders Try tc 
Produce a Machine to 
Make a 


BRANSON Sock? 


JAS. L. BRANSON, 


Soc St. Tohn &t.. Fhiladelphia, 


Is the original inventor and manufacturer of this class of Machines. 
and, like most originators, manages to keep ahead of all imitators. 
Send for Circular A. 











Knitting Machine. and at the proper time, the turret that 

—_— holds the needle lifting arm is reversed 

The reputation of the Branson knit- | so as to lower the needles and stop the 
ting machine, and its wide spread use all machine when the heel or toe is com- 
over the country, lends special interest | pleted. Then press the wooden handle | 
to the introduction of the Branson semi-| of the lever and free the clutch from the| 
automatic machine, for it may be taken | crank handle; turn the machine so the | 
for granted that this perfected product of| back half of the needles can be pushed 
the circular | 





these well known works has well founded | down and proceed with 
claims to consideration from every hosi- | work. 

ery manufacturer who is striving to keep | 
his plant up to date, and bring down cost! 
of production to the lowest possible figure. 

Atlhough called a semi-automatic ma- 
chine, it lacks only one or two move- 
ments of being fully automatic. The 
following description will be readily un 
derstood by the knitting fraternity, who 
are so well acquainted with the operation 
of the Branson hand machine. 

The removing of the cylinders and 
transferring of rib tops to the needles is 
the same as heretofore. The stopping 
for the lengths of the leg and foot is the 
same. 


: “ 


When the heel is reached, by a simple 
pressure on the lever the back part of 
the needle is raised up. The machine is 
then turned by hand till the cams are 
under the raised up needles, then the | 
operator takes hold of the needle operat- | 
ing devices, one between the thumb and 
finger of each hand, and turns then out- | 
ward and downwards till they are caught | 
and held fast. This sets them for lifting | 
the needles. The operator then turns | 
the crank handle backward with the | 
right hand, at the same time pressing | 
the clutch handle to the right with the | 
left hand, until the clutch connects with 
the crank. 


‘@ 


¢ 


The knitting of the heel and toe 
is the same. 

We have seen this machine in opera- 
tion, and it is needless to say that it fully 
comes up to what might be expected of a 
Branson machine. 

The manufacture of 
country is now passing through a period 
of rapid evolution, made possible by the 


hosiery in this 


introduction of improved machinery, and 
behooves manufacturers of such lines of 
goods to carefully investigate the merits 
of the machinery now coming out. 

The reputation of the Branson Ma- 
chine Co. (506 St. John St., Philadel- 


phia.) suffices to command for their 


ws, 





THE BRANSON AUTOMATI 


latest product the attention and investi- 
gation which it deserves, and it seems 
probable that the sale of this machine 
will rival that of their hand 
chinery. 


power ma- 


The Water Pail as a Fire Engine. 


With all the refinements that have | 


been made in fire extinguishing appara- 
tus, the fact remains that the simple 
pail of water is, even at this day, one of 
the most efficient pieces of apparatus of 
this class that has yet been in use. In 


surance statistics indeed show that more 


The ratchet wheel seen at the side of | fires are put out by water pails than by 


machine in the cut, is moved forward | 
one notch by taking hold of the knob on 
lever that moves the ratchet wheel. | 


This releases the lower upright lever so | ally provided 


that the reversing motion can now be 
started, when the machine will proceed to | 


all other appliances put together, 
only point that can well be raised against 


the 
them being that, while they are gener- 


places where they are likely to be of 
service, the water is very apt to be want- 


| pail, 
| with a wire from an open-circuit battery 


abundantly enough in| 


even if the pails were kept ful! 
often borrowed for some purpose and 
not returned, so that when most needed 
they are unavailable. As a way out of 
this difficulty, it has been proposed to 
use pails with round or conical bottoms, | 


, they are | 


which will not stand on a floor, and are 
not, therefore, likely to be taken off for 
some use for which they were not in- 
tended, but this form seriously dimin- 
ishes the value of the pail as a fire ex- 
tinguisher. since a man with two of them 
in his hands, arriving at the scene of ac 
tion, cannot use either without setting 
the other on the floor and losing all its 
contents. 

As an improvement on this, a superin- 
tendent in one of the large New England 
mills, who had found it difficult to keep 
the fire pails full and in good order, some 
time ago adopted the following interest- 
ing expedient, of which we find an ac- 
count in some scrapbook data: The hook- 
carrying the pails were fitted up with 


pieces of spring steel strong enough to 


lift the pail when nearly empty, but not 
sufficiently so to lift a full pail. Just 
over each spring, in such a position as 
to be out of the way of the handle of the 
was set a metal point connected 


So long as the pails were full, their 


| weight, when hung on their hooks, kept 


the springs down, but as soon as one 
was removed or lost a considerable por 
tion of its contents by evaporation. the 
spring on its hook would rise, coming 
in contact with the metal 
closing the battery circuit and ringing a 
bell in the manager’s offive, 
time showing on annunciator where 
the trouble was. As the bell continued 
to ring until the weight of the delin- 
quent pail was restored, it was ir ; 
ble to disregard the summons, and no 
more reason was found to comp!|ain of 
the condition of the fire buckets.—[ From 
Cassier’s Magazine. 
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an 


npossi 
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INTON, DENNEY & €0., 


Builders of a Full Line of 


CIRCULAR RIB 
~~» SEAMLESS 


Knitting Machinery, 


For Underwear and Hosiery. 


213 and 215 RACE ST. - PHILADELPHIA. 


Novelty Mnitting Machine Co., 


SPRING NEEDLE 


KNITTING MACHINERY, 


AND OTHER rY ATTACHMENTS 


BURR WHEELS bh Removable Hardened Wings, Si 


F. L. WIGGIN, Proprietor, LOWELL, MASS. 





AUTOMATIC CHECKERS VER 
STRIPING MECHANISM 
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Manufacturers of Ribbed Underwear, 
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Leighton Machine Co. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 





World’s Fair Award. The summer timetable 1¢ Fitch- 
_ rg lroad ok effi Sunday 
The Ballou Knitting Ma e has May 2 with but very few changes 
received from the World's Columbian I Suburban Circuit, Waltham and 
Exposition an award of merit for ie = ave two additional Sunday 
. t i ' ‘ Sp r . i+ - 
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Notes on Novelties by a Traveller. 


rhe underwear business at this late 


period of the season shows little that is 


new. Knitting looms have been kept 
busier than was predicted early in t 

season, for at first orders were few and 
small. This kind of business is very 


unsatisfactory, for in the hustle for 
orders early in the 


ook out for himself 


season, each one 


bought he would 
This had 


ralizing trade and 


and get in ahead of others. 
effect of demo 
astonishing weakness and 


of backbone in some of the pro- 


ducers as well as salesmen These men 
wil earn with regret, that utting 
rices does not make business | y 
“ also fi it that they have been 
own worst enemies so far as tl 
state of trade is concerned These cut 
tiroa ethods have forced them, in 
stead of m ng goods munerative 
figures ut t son some stay 
nes, so that wha profi was 
as Ler ost 
The ent situation in my opinion is 
argeiy the resuit [ 4 I mmon 
sense and poor judgment of some of 
younger manufactnrers who are try 
g ipete witn the older and we 
established firms I latter regardless 
f unrella ducers, have taken 
orders for | trade, up to September, 
at a profi Phos anufacturers w 
give most attention to 
AILS FINISH 
st ¢ rarments, su as 
; shou 3 a a es ar 
gt f gare 1 be » fear of 
ving s us jan ti ana 
a 1 ur rwea s € ng 
4 is+ arn of aller 0 jus 
now erhaps on accou toftt new an 
better methods or fleeving and shay 
garmer There is also more call 
r wool flee and n faced as 
the pur ser gets a he advant iges ol 
an a garment without having the 
Zor hripnk out of shape every time 
they are washe 


There is a light weight fleece-lined 
shirt shown which I think will be 


| 
A GOOD SELLER | 
and a winner. It is in natural white 
effects, 
with self finish. 


and random and has a white 
fleece 


in full sizes and weighs eight Ibs. to the 


woo! It comes 
dozen 
both the 
e face thread, and one of cotton for the 
In making the 
fleecing there is used a carded Egyptian 
worsted. When 
ip, the goods are soft 
unlike eider 
goods are made in both 


It is made by using two threads, 
same size, one of worsted for 
tying thread. loop for 
and a number 40 white 
properly gotten 
id feel to the 


down 


hand not 
These 
men's and women’s wear. A_ higher 
by substi- 


thread 


made 


cotton 


priced grade is also 
tuting worsted for the 
mentioned above 

Another ready seller is a heavy fleece- 
ined 

TOP SHIRT 

made in several fancy designs of vertical] 
It is made by using a blocked 


stripe * 


sinker burr It comes in fancy colors, 
such as natural, navy ie, tans, light 


ght blues, ete. The 
made with 
same 


aud dark browns, 
ollar, cuffs and front are 
he fleeced goods the 
the face of the 
what the effe 


also have a bright 


color as 
giving some 
They 


lacing 


garment, 
*t of fur trimming. 
colored silk 
which sets them off to good advantage. 
All of these features give the goods that 
appearance of warmth so much desired 


in the cold weather of this Northern 


climate, and which will undoubtedly 
reale them No 
doubt this style of garment will be an 


important factor in making up the vol- 


a heavy demand for 


ume of trade this season. 
There are a number of lines of 


AEGER MIXED FLEECED UNDERWEAR, 


oth in all wool and Peruvian cotton 
fleece, One 
great secret in getling a better looking 


which have real merit. 
fleece is, that the pioneers in the manu- 
facture of this e¢ 
ss, and in fact do not press 


uss of goods do not use 
the steam pre 
the goods at a Instead, they use an 
inexpensive little called a 
beater or pouncing machine, such as is | 


machine 


| gan shirt. 


| curved 





used by shoe manufacturers for beating 
down the seams of shoes. It runs very 
rapidly, making about eighteen hundred 
to two thousand revolutions per minute. 
One girl will do fifty dozen shirts or 
drawers per day. It levels all the 
seams on the goods «s well as smooths 
the necks and front-finish, making them 
look as if they were ironed. The cuffs 
and drawer bottoms, are flattened down 
before they are seamed. By using this 
machine, the bulky and lofty feeling so 
much desired, is retained and conse- 
quently the fleece is not flattened down 
but retains that plush or velvety ap- 
pearance desired. 

The recent warm weather has resulted 
in making a stir in the various iines of 
BALBRIGGAN UNDERWEAR. 

Great advances have been made by the 
American manufacturers since they 
have been protected from the foreign 
producer; and there are lines of medium 
priced goods that will compare favor- 
ably with the foreign article. Some 
say that the American goods cannot 
compare with the French balbriggan. 
This is not true. There is a concern 
that made a specialty of importing and 
dealing in French balbriggan underwear 
up to the time of the passage of the 
McKinley tariff bill. They found that 
they could not import the goods and 
compete with home manufacturers. 
They then concluded to make the goods 
themselves, and started a plant in the 
West that has grown to large propor- 
tions. They imitate the French bal- 
briggan so closely that it was impos- 
sible to tell one from the other, and 
have continued selling so-called French 
goods right along with great profit to 
themselves. 

The great trouble with most manufac- 
turers of balbriggan underwear is that 
they only think of the number of dozens 
of goods that they can make per day 
and lose sight of the details that are 
necessary in making a serviceable and 
at the same time a sightly and hand- 
some garment that will attract attention 
when displayed in a show window 
Among some handsome goods that were 
shown were a random effect in a combed 


| Egyptian and a Jaeger mixed balbrig- 


It was colored as I des- 
cribed in my last article. It was care- 
fully shaped with sloped shoulders, 
armholes, collarette neck, self- 
finished front and pearl buttons, and at 
a distance resembled worsted. 
It made a very handsome and desirable 
garment which will undoubtedly be a 
good seller. TRAVELLER 


closely 


—The New York Filter Co. has just 
closed a large contract for filter plant 
for 500,000 gallons capacity per day, 
with Cheney Bros. & Co., silk manufac- 
turers of S. Manchester, Ct. This filter 
plant is to be used in their dye house, 
and will supply it with clear, bright and 
sparkling water, which is of such vital 
importance in the production of good 


color 
J. J McBride, 


of the 
Greensboro, N. C., 


formerly superinten- 
Cotton Mills, 
is now with the 
Niagara Cotton Mill Co., Lockport, N. 
Y., acting in a similar capacity. 


dent Greensboro 


hand of 
Law- 


—James S. Miller, second 
at the Pemberton Mills, 


rence, Mass 


spinning 
, has resigned. 


To ascertain the Number of Revolutions 
of the last Wheel at the end of a Train of 
Spur Whee/s, all of which are in a line and 
mesh into one another, when the Rev /u- 
tions of the first Wheel and the Number 
f Teeth of the Diameter of the first and 
last are given: 


Multiply revolutions of the first wheel 
by its number of teeth or its diameter, 
and divide the product by the number 
of teeth or the diameter of the last 
wheel; the result is its number of 
revolutions 


To ascertain the Number of Teeth in 
each Wheel for a train of Spur Wheels, 
each to have a given Velocity: 

» Multiply the number of revolutions of 

the driving wheel by its number of 
teeth, and divide the product by the 
number of revolutions each wheel is to 
make, to ascertain the number of teeth 
required for each. 





What shall I do with my Hosiery Plant? 

The above caption is a question asked 
mentally and audibly in all parts of the 
country where such plants exist. 

The question is easier asked than 
answered satisfactorily. A manufacturer 
finds himself in the possession of from ten 
to one hundred or more seamless hand 
knitters. He hears all sorts of rumors 
in regards to what is being done with 
the automatic and semi-automatic ma- 
chines. He will hear that some of those 
new inventions will make all the way 
from five to eight dozens of stockings in 
a day, and that a small girl can run any- 
where from five to twenty such machines 
and produce good work on all of them. 

Now it is not my intention to say one 
word against these new and useful in- 
ventions, but rather would commend 
them to any person who contemplates 
going into the business, and further, if he 
is already in the business and can afford 
it, to put in the new; but the question is 
can he afford it, and 

IF NOT WHAT NEXT? 

In making your calculations about 
these automatic machines if you willallow 
about ¢hree dozen per day on each of 
these machines, and supply tolerable 
efficient help they could look after about 
ten machines with at least one expert to 
keep things straight. | 

Figuring on this basis, a plant to man- 
ufacture one hundred dozen per day (33 
machines) would cost in round numbers 
g10,000, allowing that on an average 
these machines would cost about $300 
each. 

The interest on this, will be $600 per 
year. Now figure from this how many | 
days it would take to pay the interest on | 
the investment, from stockings of the | 
character required by the jobber and 
unjust competition to sell for the invaria- 
ble ‘quarter of a dollar.” 

Why in the world do you not make | 
two thread goods from fair twisted yarn | 
and get away from that quarter-of-a-dol- 
lar price so we can afford to buy home 
production instead of imported goods 
(Tariff.) 

Let us go back to the hand knitter. 
What is the best thing for him to do, 
taking the above as about a fair state- 
ment? What does it cost you to make 
goods by hand power on the cylinders 
you have in use at present? And bear 
in mind that you can hardly expect to 
get above that guarter of a dollar unless 
your cylinders are at least 172 needles in 
a four inch head. 

If you cannot compete, count the cost 
of cylinders; if what you have are less 
than 172 take out the wing or movable 
cams, speed up the machine to all it 
will bear, and knit straight webb, and 
then cut the fabric into cuc feet. This 
can be tried at a small cost, and if that 
will not pay, you certainly have demon- 
strated what is left for you to do, if 
you want to stay in the business. 

GiBBONS FRAME. 





—Mr. Williamson, for a number of 
years overseer of weaving in the 
Mathews Cotton Mill, Selma, Ala., has 
accepted a similar position with the 
Lynchburg Cotion Mill, Lynchburg, 
Va. 





CRAWFORD 
Hollow Plate 
Steam 


Press 
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en Go 
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vr J.J. Crawford & Son 


Nashua, N. MM. 


CHAMPION SEWING MACHINE. “COMPANY, 





KEYSTON 
KNITTER 


For Seamless Hosiery. 








With bevel top for perfecting the stitch 
in the ny fabric and closing the gore 


in the heel and toe. 
Automatie Ribbers, Loopers, Winders, 
Steam Presses, etc. 


Keystone Knitting Machine Man't’g Co.. 
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REMOVED to *”” 


Rib Knitting Machines of all Kinds. 


“BUYERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


UNDERWEAR, 


Jerseys and Cardigan Jackets, 
will serve their own interest by investigating "me 
meritef the “NEVER RIP” SEAM. 

All single-thread stitches have proven to be unsafe 
A lock-stiteh is not suffi ly elastic. 

4 STRONGER AND MOR 
STITCH is now required. 


THE UNION HOSIERY MACHINE 
Makes a one. ELASTIC, TWO-THREAD 
TITCH that will not rip. 

For circulars, with full particulars, address the 
UNION SPECIAL SEWING MACHINE co. 
47 Leonard Street, New York; 
ae is 
CRANE MEG. CO. 
LAMEPORT. N. HM. 


Spring Needle Circular Kuitting Machine 


For mony, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 
Cloth and Stockinet. 
4 spay of Sorte Bladed Burr Wheels 
elf Oiling Brackets. 


Th BALLOU 
Automatic Ribbed Knitting Machine 


Built with Sectional Cam 
Bing and the m erfect 
weight take-up. Best, Strong- 
estand Most Durable Machine. 
Two Beed Double Knee Machines. 
We can add to our own or other 


makes already in use. 
JONES, Bristol, 



















CYCLONE 


For Stockings, Underwear, Stock, 
YARNS, CLOTH, ETC. 


Textile Machinery and Shafting Work. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Textile Machinery Co., 


Hancock Street 
above 


Lehigh Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA, 









‘STOCK DRYER. 
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Weighing and Numbering Yarn. the yarn would be made lighter or|facturer or spinner should enter a mi!l| more bobbins are treated at one time 
—_— heavier. To try and overcome this|in Great Britain and make inquiry as to| The hundred bobbins are on spindles or wM. COR EY co., 
BY “OLD SUPT.” Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


I see by looking over my old papers 
that it is five years since I began to write 


was in the April number, 1889, on the 


false system of weighing yarn in knit- | 


ting mills, and followed up the different 
departments. 

I mentioned that cotton yarns in Eng- 
land and Scotland and also in this coun- 
try, were spun and numbered on a uni- 
form system, so that a cotton manufac- 
turer or spinner who understands his 


mills adopt some uniform method? 


Iown up to being partially responsible | 


| 


for the false system that prevails in New 
York state. 





trouble, the knitter would always have 


| it that the 


TROUBLE WAS IN THE YARN, 


for your valuable paper. The first time | no matter whether it was with the frame 


or not, so when the frames were running 
all right, I proposed one day that we 
weigh that yarn, taking so many yards 
off a few bobbins, and in the future the 
yarn must weigh that. This we decided 
on, so there I caught the knitter, and 
J.C. soon got to understand knitting a 
great dea] better. I left that mill in 


| 1855, when Mr. Root, of Albany, pur- 


trade may know what is meant by a cer- chased it from Mr. Thomas Fowler. 


tain number, and why cannot knitting | 


When I went to work for Messrs. C. 
H. Adams & Co., of the Watervliet 
Mills, which Mr. Egberts erected in 
1850, there were 4 sets of carding and 
spinning. There I reeled the yarn and 
weighed it by the run with Stephenson’s 





The first knitting mill where power 

: . |yarn beam, which was very accurate, 

was applied to knitting frames, was in from 1-4 run up to 16, for occasional] 
Cohoes, in 1854. At that date there| P 5 y 


|I would try it on a druggist’s scale. 
was only 12 oF 1S este of candy and band | The Watervliet Mills have been operated 


jacks for spinning engaged in this busi- | Spe : 
ein aed Se Cake alent eh thie dats! by the Parsons Mfg. Co. since 1867, the 


. | year after the failure of Alden, Frink & 
(1894) there are 200 full sets of carding Westen, whit cesurred tm 1686, and 


ant eplening, ‘and in Now Youk ciate} that company makes double the quantity 


0 . 
alone there are nearly 100 full sets en ‘of No. 1 goods daily than the daily 


gaged, vs ag Cand ave wes in 1066. | product of all the knitting mills put 

The inne pera te: weigh the | cogether, previous to the time I am 
yarn by this eyttem (which bs enewn *5| speaking of, for there was only in the 
the Cohoes Standard) I only did it ass Bailey Mill 4 sets cards, 4 jacks; Water- 
aiagle quite fer mgeclt and the hasten, | 11.5 nem, 4 sets cand, 4 jacks; Fowler 
for carding and spinning was not at that | Mill, 2 sets cards, 4 jacks. At this date 
Gato as near perfection as it is at the Mr. Fowler put in one more set, which 
present time. The cards which were in lesele: Cees-ette When Meee. Bees. 6 
use in Cohoes at that date, were Davis | . . 


iP i 
& Furber 40 inch, and 200 spindle hand | Parsons bought is. 
About this date, Mr. John Maxwell, 


jacks,’and 100 lbs. of coarse yarn, weigh- : 
ing 2 1-4 runs, or 11.66 grains, was| who had a few hand machines, put ina 
reckoned | set of 30-inch cards and 150 spindle jacks 
B jin an old building, where the Empire 

A GOOD DAY'S WORK poe " 

x | Knitting Mill now stands, the property 
from 5 a. m. to 6.30 and 7 p. m., 80) of the John A. Nuttall estate. The total in 
was only 12 sets. At this 


your readers will see what labor and | +), year 1854 
skill has accomplished in two score | period there was quite an increase made 
years in perfecting machinery, where | t, the business by the addition of a 
the production is tripled. - z | number of small concerns, and it has 
The original aps firet knitting mill kept increasing since, with larger ones 
which was built in 1832 has been de added, and some that were small then 
stroyed, and the second, - Ontario St., | sre among the largest to-day. I write 
which was bails in 1645, ts aati otanding | this to show those of the present genera- 
in « good state of preservation. This is | ti4n who are working in knitting mills 
124 feet long, 45 feet wide, and three | igs two score years has accomplished. 
stories high, with large additions being Let me here give 
made. It has been known for many 
years as the Troy,;Mfg. Co., but Mr. F. A TABLE OR RULE 
K. Beirmeister, of Troy, purchased it | which I have never made public before, 
about two years ago. It was in this|one that is useful and of great benefit 
factory that a spinner, Mr. N. MeP.— | to the spinner and manufacturer, that 
went to work after leaving the old mil), | they may know the number of yarn and 
and took with him there my idea of | how it is bought and sold in England 
weighing, for in those days one had to and Scotland by the spindle and stone, 
make the yarn to suit the knitter, with-|and compare it with our manner ot 
out any regard to the weight of goods. | weigbing woolen yarn by the run of 
If the frames or knitting went badly,| 1600 yards. For instance, if a manu. 


for Foster2 ote! Winders, 
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Manufacturer 
of all kinds o1 


Paper Cop Tubes, 
Parallel Tubes, Taper Tubes, 


Special Tubes to order. 


33 Canal St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





RIBBONS 
To Trim UNDERWEAR. 
Best Qualities. 


JOSEPH LOTH & CO., 


Manufacturers, 


65 Greene Street, - - - 


Write for information to 


New York City. 








GIBBONS FRAME 


Sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers. 


M7 SPECIAL FEATURES: “68 
Welting Machines, Finishing Machines, Machines for Sewing Wet Goods, 
Machines for Double Heel Work, Machines with Concealed Stitch for Tops 
of Stockings, Etc., Etc. Tables and Shafting with Transmitters. 
All machines have Ball and Socket Bearings, with Hardened and Ground Working Parts. 
MACHINE JOSBING. 
Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts , Philadelphia. 


what size or number of yarn they were 
spinning, the spinner might say to him, 
162-3 spindle. If you are» spinner you 
may judge the size by feeling, but how 
would you know the exact weight or 
number? 

Suppose a manufacturer wishes to 
piace an order for 5000 or 10,000 lbs. of 
woolen yarn with a manufacturer in 
England or Scotland, and he is using 5 
run yarn, how is the manufacturer here 
to givé the exact size or number of yarn 
he desires, without sending a cut or 
weighing for a sample, when he should 
order by the spindle numbers? 

RULE. 
say 5 run (1600 yards in one run). 
Multiply 1600 by 5 (the number of run). 
Multiply that number of yards by 24, 
which is the number of pounds in a 
stone, then divide that sum by the num- 
ber of threads in a spindle, 11,520, and 
the quotient is 16 2-3 spindle, which is 
the number of yarn in a stone. This 
table is of great value to manufacturers 
if they desire to purchase yarn on th: 
other side, for they can easily figure the 
size they wish if they have the run 
number. This is an addition to the 
tables you published in 1891, which are 
of great value, for many a spinner does 
not know the exact size of his yarn, but 
makes a certain weight yarn for a cer- 
tain weight of goods. If you ask them 
what weight yarn they are spinning, 
they may say 5 or 6 grain, and that is 
all they know. 


then spinners would have a better under- 
standing of it in general. 


To be continued.) 


Metal Heels and Toes for Hosiery. 


For The Textile Mfg. Worid. 

It is well known that the heels and 
toes of foot wear give out first, and to 
strengthen these a party proposes to in- 
troduce aluminum into the thread com- 
bination. Aliminum is light, durable 


is flexible enough to warrant its practi- 
cal use. Aluminum is also cheap com- 
paritively, when it is considered how 


threads of the heel and the toe of a pair 


of socks. 


were quite crude. The 


not pleasant. By the admixture of cer- 
tain ingredients with the aluminum, 





jis greatly increased and it is claimed 
j tha they will outwear two without 
|} aluminum. 

It is intimated by the promoters of the 
scheme that the application of the alum- 
inum to the yarns will eventually be 
done while the yarns are running into 
the guides of the knitting machine, thus 
obviating one rewinding which is neces- 
sary now, because at present a special 
| winding is required. 
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APPLYING THE ALUMINUM TO THE YARNS. 


The above drawing is a sectional 
view of the machine which has been 


for thefpurpose of applying the aluminum 
composition to the knitting yarns. But 
a single bobbin andfits connections are 
shown, while in practice a hundred or 





Take any number of yarn,| 


When all yarn should be | 
spun, weighed and paid for by the run, | 


and when properly applied to the yarns | 


little is needed in order to perfect the| 


The first samples turned out with the | 
metal clad threads in the heels and toes | 
heels were | 
rough and the feeling upon the foot as a 
result of the presence of the metal, was | 


however, the harsh, stiff feeling is done | 
away with, and now the heels and toes | 
are as soft and pliable as any part of the | 
sock. Yet the toughness of these parts|thing like the specimen shown in the | er of the cotton mill at Hapes Mills, 


rigged up temporarily by the inventors | 


pins, side by side as indicated by the 
one bobbin 4. The threads run up 
over the roller B. then down into the 
tank 0 beneath the roller D. This tank 
contains the dissolved aluminum and of 
course the yarns receive a coating dur- 
ing the passage through. The inventors 
intimate that there is something in the 
jaluminum which renders it specially 
| adaptable for use on yarns, but so far as 
| your correspondent was able to see, the 
tank contained nothing but pure alumi- 
num in a liquid state. Ifthe aluminum 
| does contain a secret composition, that 
| is to remain confidential with the inven- 
tors, for they have given permission to 
publish only a description of the process 
of applying the aluminum to the yirns 

After the threads emerge from th» 
tank 0, they go up over the roller F 
then around the two larger cylinders @ 
and H. These two cylinders are heated 
quite hot by the steam which is carried 
into them through the pipe which can 
be seen, and in which there is a valve to 
regulate the temperature. Then down 
to the roller J the threads are drawn 
and are wound once more upon bobbins, 
one of which is shown byJ. A cylinder 
M, in conjunction with the band KX, turns 
| the spindle by means of the whirl Z, and 

this revolves the bobbin. As stated 
|above, all this rigging is going to be 
}connected with the knitting machine 
| later on, so that a second winding of the 
yarns will be unnecessary. 

When the treated yarns are ready for 
knitting they are quite shiny and resem 
ble silvered yarns to some extent. They 

are not stiff as one would suppose, but 
are so pliable that they can be wound 
| about the circumference of a bobbin 
readily. 
| They are now ready for use. The 
| knitter puts a bobbin on the machine 
}and when the time comes to make the 
heel she pieces in a thread of the coated 
| yarn, and allows it to knit. It knits in 
| easily and smoothly, and in fact is no 
| more clumsy than warp yarns are after 
| having received a coating of starch siz- 
| ing. 

| The writer was shown several samples 
of the new footwear with the metallic 
| heels and toes, and they looked some- 








LOOKS LIKE THIS. 


|above illustration. The body of the 
|sock is all one color, but the treated 
yarns are of a different shade and so 
when knitted, the heel and toe are 
brought out clearer. As tothe wear of 
stockings in which the heels and toes 
are of a metallic character, there is only 
a few words to be said. The fabric 
wears much longer and in summer time 
the sock is said to be cooler, while for 
winter wear it is not objectional because 
quite a solid texture is made and warmth 
results. 


The Exporter’s Handbook of Mexico. 


rhis valuable little book is compiled 
by P. G. Roeder, 664 Cedar Ave., Cleve- 
|land, O. Mr. Roeder has been several 
years in Mexico as a manufacturers’ 
jagent, and speaking Spanish, French 
land German fluently, has been enabled 
to secure information concerning the 
|commercial interests of Mexico which 
| otherwise would be very difficult to ob- 
|tain. His handbook contains carefully 
revised lists of banks, reliable merchants 
in all lines of trade, professional men, 
| landed proprietors, mining companies, 
| ete.» in 48 cities of Mexico, together 
with shipping directions, custom laws, 
vocabulary, ete. Reliable information 
of this kind is not easy to obtain, and to 
any person who is contemplating a trip 
to Mexicc ,or desirous of opening up 
| trade relations with that country, this 
book should be of decided value. Price 
lis $2., post paid. 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. EH. 





Lovarn T. Ives. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


SPRING 


Knitting Needles 


New Brunswick, N. J. 





Excelsior 22s 


The Best Hosiery Needle in the market. 
Manuts -tured 
Wardwell Needle Co., 
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Lakeport, N. H. 


Wm. Breedon & Son., 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr Biades of al! kinds. 
rdam, N. Y. 


itil. 


Best Cast Steel, Sa- Sy 
t sfaction Guaran- 
teed. 








STAR NEEDLE (0, 
Spring Knitting Need.es 
d Points from the 
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ORION TREAT, 
SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
RIB NEEDLES. 

Patented May 6. 1% 
Manchester Green. 


H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Knitting Machine Needles, Narrow- 
ing Points, Hooks, etc. 

Pat, Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 





S.K. Paramore 
‘aager li 


New Brita 
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T—Lewi+ Jones of Bristol, Pa., can add 
to his own make of machines and also 
to other makes, his two feed double knee 
attachment, which has great merit. 


—A. L. Traver’s machine works at 
Mellenville, NY. sre very busy at 
present on their improved ravellers. 





—Edward C. Beach, formerly mana- 
N.C. bas purchased an interest in the 
Goldsboro ( otton Mills Goldsboro, N. 
C.. and has assumed the management 
of the p/ant 
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AUTOMATIC FIRE DOOR. 





Coburn Trolley Track Mfg. Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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Our Specialties. 


Spinning Tubes, 
Caps, (Steel or Iron), 
Spindles, 

Tension Pulleys, Etc. 


S. SPOFFORD & SON, 


234 Chestnut Street, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








JOFRAN ww. BARLOw, 


LOOM Gamma PICKERS 


RAW HIDE BASKETS, 


WORSTED APRONS —and—LOOM STRAPPING. 
Also, all kinds of WORSTED ROLLS COVERED and WOODED. 
SP/CKET MILL. Lawrence, Mass. 


AAMERICAN 








LACT, 


a cian 


W ORL -ES TER MASS 


PHA IELPHIA FA 
PROVIOEN TE! 
CNe Ani oven Mass r in o 
WALPO og 
LAWAENCE reed FACWRERS OF 
dimecs Wass. \ Seay CASTANNS SCRE 


MANCMESTER AD OA WEEDLE ROVE 


SURFACE GROV a? 
orrrce:Kwowes Bivc. 


CESTER:MAss- 


GEO. GERRY ck& SON, 
ATHOL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


Estimated Given « Orders 


filled Promptly at each Factory -WorR 





WOOL and WASTE DUSTERS, 
RAG DUSTERS, NAPPERS, 


Improved 


CLOTH MEASURING MACHINES. 


nders Refilled and Repaired. 





Lumper and Duster Cy!i 





J. B. PARKER MACHINE CoO. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


The Bancroft Mule, The Clinton Yarn Twister, 


The Murdock Drop Wire Stop Motion for Warpers. 


MASS 





CLINTON, 
THE TORRANCE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sele Makers of tle TORRANCE PATENT. 


Self-Acting BALLINC MACHINE, 


18 & 20 Davis St., E. Newark, N. J. 








The attentior Woolen Manufacturers is invited to these Machines as convenient 

tabor-sa ga unces. The machine can be adjusted to make any size balls to suit lota, 

it ted to carry twice the humber of spools used by the o]d system. 
Cloth Strength Tester, INSTRUCTIONS BY MAIL 

Questions answered concerning cloth con- 

structions, also Speed of Machines reguired 

rr Carding, Spinning, Weaving and Finish. 






v4 oo Goods, Dissecting of Patterns. | 
Est mati ns.on ste ck, Machinery, etc. Write 
r rednc i terms to 
WOOLENS, Box 719, 





Middleboro, Mase 
Ihave an unopened 5 gallon can of 
) I took in trade and will sell for 75| 
ts per gallon; regular price $1.50 per 
wu n Address, XX\, care Textile World. 





— Mathew Marr, formerly of the Tillo- 
kon Mill, Pittsfield, Mass., has secured 
a position as overseer of weaving with 
the Russell Mfg. Co, of that city. 


. Gay~** 


SWNV3AdG NYVA had co ‘SA1VOS 


—E. L. England, formerly of West 
Buxton, Me, is now overseer of weav- 
ing in the Binghampton Woolen Mill, 
Binghawpton, N. Y. 


1] 
ul 


at Blackstone, 


‘SOLqey puv SuIvA JO} SODIAOG Auljsey 


P 


meehanic, 


ing has resigned as master 
Mass. 





has severed his 
Mill, No. 1, 


—Hugh MeGovern 


connection with Stott 


H 


ucrative position at Harrisville, N. 


John Kavanaugh has taken charge 


of spinning in the North State Mills, 
Goldsboro, N. ¢ 

The Norfolk Woolen Co., of Frank- 
in, Mass., have just added six improved 


ram well Feeds with the latest improve- 
ments for shoddy, built by 


216 Purchase 4S, 
& Son, boston, Mass 


Borten, Mi ase. 


FRED B. HO 


wood 


LUMPERS 


where he was overseer of spooling, spin- | 
ning and dressing, and accepted a more | 


*| after combing for the purpose of taking 


Geo. 5. Har-| 





Worsted Spinning. 





For the Textile Mfg. World. 





The worsted yarn industry of this coun- 
try has not advanced as far as it should in 
proficiency for numerous reasons, but the 
principal one has been on account of the 
unsettled policy of the government in 
regard to the tariff question. Men who 
invest their money in the yarn business 
do it when the party in control of the 
law making departments are high pro- 
making their investments 
then, feeling sure of receiving a fair com- 
pensation for the risk involved. But as 
soon as there is any indication of a 
change in the protective policy of the 
country the’ manufacturer becomes 
frightened, and endeavors to get his 
money out of the business as quickly as 
he can; the natural result of this is, that 
business has never been able to reach 
even the proper foundation. Manufactur- 
ers do not go into it with the idea of 
making reputations for themselves, as 
spinners. but with the sole purpose of 
making a large amount of money very 
quickly, thinking they have only four 
years to doitin. If the tariff policy of 
our country could be made to continue 
in force for ten or fifteen years without 
change, persons with capital could place 
it in business with the knowledge that 
it would not he di-turbed by the politi- 
cians every four years, then industries 
as complicated as worsted yarn spinning 
would become strong, and well able to 
hold their own, with very little protec- 
tion, against foreign manufacturers. | 
Competition would regulate the price, | 
and make the manufacturers more 

particular about the quality of their 
work. But such is not the case and does | 
| not seem likely to be for some years to 
| come ; in the meantime the manufactur- 
ers will go along as they have been, tak- 
| ing very little risk, and endeavor to make 
a fortune before free trade destroys 
|them. The 

WORSTED YARN INDUSTRY 


tectionists, 


is a very interesting one, and it requires 
close stady and attention inal] its details. 
First the wool to make the yarn must be 
selected with sufficient intelligence, the 
fineness of the yarn, and the use to which 
it is to be put must be taken into con- 
sideration, every process through which 
the wool goes, from the fleece until it 
reaches the spinning room in the roving, 
helps to make or mar successful spin- 
ning. It must be sorted with care, and 
the scouring requires a large amount of 
| good judgment, as the fibre can be in- 
jured in this process to such an extent 
that it will be impossible to make good 
| yarn out of it; the drying should not be 
overlooked, as too much drying is as 
| injurious as not enough. The carding is 
the next operation, and a very impor- 
|tant one. Good stock for worsted yarn 
| can be damaged on the cards, so that it 
‘will be only fit for a poor grade of 
woolen yarn. For this reason some 
| manufacturers object to carding their 
worsted stock, and use the preparers. 
AFTER THE CARDING 
or preparing, the woo] is taken to the 
back-washer, and run through a weak 
scouring jiquor, between squeeze rolls, 
jand around drying cylinders until 
thoroughly dried, and the sliver is run 
| into cans, and taken and run through 
| gill boxes which make it a uniform 
| thickness and straightens the fibre. It 
is then taken to a rolling machine and 
| made into balls for the comb, the comb 
| removes the short fibre, lumps, straws 
|ete., which are called noils, from the 
|long wool, which is called top, and 
straightens and lays the fibre paralle). 
The top is run through a gill box 


jany twist out of the sliver which the 
comb has left in; it is then taken to a 
bailing machine and made into balls, 
| each grade of a uniform size and weight; 
it is now ready for the drawing room. 
| It will be noticed the object aimed at in 
the combing room, in addition to re 
moving the short fibre and foreign mat- 


|ean be done by taking the sliver from a 


|together through a gill box; this wil 


| in its weight per yard, and at the same 
| time to keep the fibre parallel. 





| ter, is to have the sliver straight and of 


uniforiw thickness, and the fibres laid 
parallel, and this object will be sougbt 
jall through the drawing room. 

THE SLIVER, 

| as it is unwound from the tops or balls, 
will naturally have some twist in it. 
| The first thing to be done in the draw- 
| ing room, is to remove this twist, which 
number of balls, and running them 
free it from all twist and at the same | 
time help te make it of uniform thick- 
ness. 

It is then run through another gill 
box, and wound on a large spool, is 
carried on the spool to the drawing 
frame, the sliver is taken from four or 
more of the spools and drawn together 
through the machine which has been 
tixed to make it weigh a certain number 
of grains to the yard, according to the 
grade of stock, and the number of yarn 
which is to be spun to; it is wound on a 
spool, and taken to the next machine, 
und the sliver is drawn finer and made 
to weigh a little less to the yard than 
before; itis put through the same process 
in every machine, being continually 
drawn finer and finer, until it reaches 
the roving frame, which is 

THE LAST MACHINE 
it goes through before it 1s carried to 
the spinning room. 

The operation of the roving frame is 
really the same as the drawing frame, 
except being on a much finer basis. 
When the top is ready for the drawing 
frame the sliver is about three quarters 
thick and when it reaches the roving 
frame, it is about one thirty-second of 
an inch in thickness, and it is reduced 
still more in going through this machine 
and is wound on bobbins about 6 in. long 
with 3 in. heads and carried to the spin- 
ning frames. 

The entire drawing operation is for 
the purpose of making the sliver uniform 


The per- 
son in charge of this department should 
understand his business thoroughly (it 
is very easy to regulate the machines for 
the purpose of making the roving any 
length desired), but the drawer must 
know, by examining the stock, just how 
far it is safe to draw it, or, in other 
words, how fine he can make his roving 
and leave it in good condition for spin- 
ning. Ifthe 
ROVING IS MADE TOO FINE 

for the grade or condition of the stock, 
it will be impossible to make good yarn 
of it, as when it is spun it will not hold 
together, and if it did would not be 
strong enough for any practical use; on 
the other hand if the drawer knows the 
stock cannot be properly drawn to the 
size of roving required for a certain 
fineness of yarn, and he reduces it as 
much a@ he considers safe and leaves it 
for the spinner to do the rest, the spin- 
ner is apt to have considerable trouble 
to make good yarn out of it, as the spin- 
ning frame will have to do its own 
work, and the work of the roving frame 


too. 
(To be continued 
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How to Fix Old Style Looms, 
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A HARD LOOM TO FIX. 


The adjustment of the various parts of 
looms becomes easier every year. New 
style looms are more readily fixed than 
theold. Thebig Crompton and Knowles 
works at Worcester, Mass., where the 
modern looms for weaving woolens, 
worsteds, cotton and silks, are made, 
employ skilled men whose duty it is to 
devise simpler methods of operating the 
different parts ofthe loom. For instance, 
one mechanic in one of the above shops 
told the writer that his principal busi- 
ness consisted in thinking out simpler 
ways of operating the shuttle boxes, No 
longer do fixers have to tinker with 
tappets, slides and similar intricate 
mechanisms, in order to make a loom 
weave fancies, but simply put on a new 
filling chain. This is one result of hav- 
ing special men study how to simplify 
special parts of the loom. 

The harness motion has been greatly 
simplified. Wooden pegs are gone and 
now this part is allmetal. But all these 





improvements apply to looms built with- 


IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 





For Cleaning Wool Waste. Superior to any 
now in use. Mangtactured by the Stillman- 
Rich Machine Co.; Westerly, R. I. Send for 
circular 





in the past few years. Thousands of 
looms built before the war are in use. 
The owner of the country mills, and fre- 
quently proprietors of city milis and big 
corporations, have in use the remnants 
of earlier days. These looms area source 
of trouble to the weaver, fixer und de- 
signer. Yet the mill owners cannot well 
afford to throw out a line of looms sim- 
ply because they are old style. New 
mills have the advantage of having new 
looms, but most of our old establishments 
have a portion of their weaving appara- 
tus made up of looms purchased way 
back in the sixties. If this be the case, 
it follows that in order to be a full tuilt 
loom fixer, a knowledge of fixing old 
looms is as essential as a knowledge of 
new. If we are to apply the idea of fix- 
ing by rule to looms which the Worces- 
ter works are making to-day, the appli- 
cation is incomplete unless applied to 
looms which they made thirty years ago, 
because in five mills out of ten the fixer 
will find that he has a certain number of 
OLD STYLE LOOMS 

to handle as well as new. Hence we 
look at an old loom for a moment. 

Fixers will all agree that the old 
Greenhalgh loom is a hard one to fix. 
The head motion appears to trouble 
them more than any other part. Hours 
are frequently lost in endeavoring to get 
a set of eight or ten harnesses to work 
right on some complicated pattern. Once 
the writer lost a job through his inabil- 
ity to fix the head motion of one of these 
looms. The jacks conflicted and made 
miss-picks. The weaver had to pick out 
continually. The more I did to theloom 
the worse it went. I worked all one 
evening on it, after the othera had gone. 
I broke several gears and parts of the 
head. There were fifteen other looms of 
the same make in the room, and rather 
than see them all put out of order by a 
green hand the overseer told me to quit. 
Since then I have had a section of these 
looms to run and I know how to run 
them. 

There may be others whose jobs are 
liable to be sacrificed through lack of 
knowing how to handle the hardest part 
of a hard loom, and so the rule for fix- 
ing the same is here given. 

RULE TO SET THIS PART. 
A cut is needed to explain what to do 
about adjusting this part of the harness 
motion equipment. 





WHERE THE TROUBLE Is. 

In this drawing, A is the crank plate, 
which is attached by key to crank shaft 
of loom. B is the peculiar part which 
gives that remarkable over-swinging 
motion to the chain cylinder rod 0. 
This rod, 0, is attached to the paw] and 
gear on chain cylinder shaft, and gives 
motion to latter at every turn of the 
crank shaft. Zis the nut on a stud and 
it is this part which causes all the trouble 
for the fixer. D is the connecting rod 
between the dwell motion plate, below, 
and the crank shaft plate A. Unless all 
the parts of this somewhat complicated 
motion are adjusted just right there will 
be trouble. 

If a little too soon the jacks of the 
head motion will conflict with the chain 
balls and there will be a general mix up 
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If set too late, the result isas bad. There Brown 25's. | difference between a verbal and WOONSOCKET 
is but one way to set this part and that 8. s. d.| written contract goes to the question of | * MILLER PRESS AND MACHINE COMPANY, Rm. xX. , 
is the right way. Brown wool 2 lb. at 1 9 —3 6 | proof and not validity. THE NEW 
UA pen ted: Brown cotton 24“ O 9 =1 104) If the contract is in writing, when its| mumer 

1 Comforters ‘} 0 oat: 7 |execution and authenticity have been| a 
Push the lay of the loom as far back rid 12 8 8 114 proved, it is evidence of the matters ex- ROTARY STEAM 
possible. Have the cranks back to their Fawn 25's | pressed in it. If it is verbal it must be 
fullest extent. When the lay is way s. d. s. 4.| proved in detail, by a preponderance of _ CLOTH PRESS. 
back the stud Z, which is in quite along oa wool A atl 9 = 6_ | evidence on the part of the person seek- 

, should be in the ition shown in| Fawncotton . 23 “ 0 Y=1 59); wen f “gore acral ledge 
olot > lati f = ition to the Fawn stockings. 8} “ 0 6 =4 2 | ang fo enforce &. ; ‘State 
cut. = = “es ae oa ae -—— | IN SEEKING TO DISCHARGE AN EMPLOY! ; acbgor eters 
contve of © piste bo Caw! ra “a 12 8 11} who is without fault under the contract, sa P oa poe Be 
dotted line F. Get the parts in this LAVENDER 25's gh eet phoow yet 

ses s. d. a. a,| Where the term for which it was to run place it against 
position, then loosen the nut on stud £, Whi ' 1 lb. at1 6 —1 6 | Was not clesrly agreed upon, a question 
set the arm B at an angle of about 90 BI rite oan h an tip tee : y ag Pom, & quel Any Other Rotary Press 

—. d then tighten | oa® Woo 9 =1 9 | arises as to when and wpon what notice ie @ 

a cage an _ St 8 White cotton us 24 is 4 7 =1 54/ it may be terminated. in the World 

ei eS * Light grey stocking 74 1 5 If the contract was entered into for a aunjec 

breaking the threads on same. — —-———| —. ; . agina 

: eos 12 8114 specific term, of course it terminates an ars eer 
According to all laws of loom-fixing, | a 2 \ ere ae 
e } BLUE 25's. upon the expiration of that term: If it| quires 1 ans 7 

as regards this part of the Greenhalgh Pipe (ie od ‘ — 

, 8. a. &. “.) was not made for a specified period, the | 
loom, an adjustment as above should be | Purple Berlin 6 lb. at0 10 =5 0 [iy implies that the measure of wages 
: ‘ is . | Blue c 5 « O B= | : agi 
just right. This is the rule, but of L ue cotton Ss ( ‘ tothe monsese of tae. if the gay fe ee ARIERICAN 
course various work calls for various ad- : if y! 
justments | = 12 9 (© | determined by the day, the contract is NE CO, 

. HITE 25's. f day to day; if ay i ‘ 
If knotty, easily chaffed and hard-to | a: ee wee day; if the pay is measured 
open yarn is in the warp, then the opera- Whhe woe! 2 ib. 0b1 Ged 11 by the week, the contract runs trom Owners of the follow Patents on Napping 
. | ) 54——2 soaks eed : . x 
tion of the entire work must be little | Raw cotton . S$ * 0 8=3 0 pao ws eek, ra bs if ay Be - povcomngtyt peta 
sooner. A light tip with the hammer| White flocks “ 0 7=4 1 ee Gene ys Eee Tape 


will move the adjustment ahead suffi- 
ciently far to cope with this. Smooth, 


hard, tough yarns will work all right if| 


adjustment is later, and so on, but the 
above is the standard rule as adopted by 
veteraus, and as applied by the writer 
for a number of years while fixing a 
section of these looms. Had the latter 
known this rule when he undertook to 
fix the above mentioned looms for the 
first time, the difficulty in the weave 
room, which resulted in his discharge, 
would have been averted. 


Notes on Yarn Making. 

One of the things which the indi- 
vidual responsible for the yarn-making 
department of a woolen mapufactory 
has carefully to guard against, is differ- 
ence of price in the various colors of 
the supposed same quantity of yarns for 
a special cloth which must be delivered 
to the buyer at a uniform price. In the 
keen competition for orders it not infre- 
quently happens that a cloth is caleu- 
lated on the basis of cost price for those 
colors which are expected to be most in 
demand. There may be one, or per- 
haps two shades prespectively a little 
more costly than the average, but it is 
conjectured that these may be required 
only in limited quantities; and the yarn 
maker is aware that to forward his price 
for the average on the basis of the most 
expensive colors, might be to put the 
cloth out of the race with his competi- 
tors. But when the samples are made 
and the order is accepted, it is some- 
times found that the buyer makes a| 
special demand on the very shade that 
is most expensive. If the manufacturer 
in these circumstances were, even in self- 
preservation, to begin to redeem the 
price by other means, he would jeopar- 


———-| period of the contract, and the burden 
12 9 © | is on the employer to show affirmatively 
The foregoing may not be at all times) that it was otherwise agreed. It mat- 
an infallible measure of proportions ob-| ters not how the payments are made, | 
tainable at fixed prices, considering that|the question is by what quantity of | 
qualities of raw material are subject to| time they are measured. That is, if the | 
great changes; but the principle for | salary agreed upon be a hundred dollars 
| general guidance is of the greatest value|a month, the payment of twenty-five 
to the yarn maker.—[Textile Manu-| dollars per week in four week months, 
facturer. will not establish a weekly hiring, and if 
the agreement be for twelve hundred dol- 
| lars a year, the payment of one hundred 
The contract of employment is one of | | dollars monthly will not establish a 
‘the most common in business trans. | monthly contract. In the absence of 
| actions, and the one about which there | Other agreements 
| is, as a rule, the least proportion of liti- 
| gation. However, there are some tech-| OF EMPLOYMENT. 
| nical rights and obligations which the | 
|iaw imposes, and which are not| duration, then the measure of pay has 
| thoroughly understood. For this|no effect in determining the length of 
| reason, though the subject may be some- the contract. That is, if an agreement 
| what trite, it is one to which any busi-| is made at one hundred dollars a month 
| mess man may profitably turn his atten-| for one year, the fact that the pay is | 
tion once in a while. | measured by months does not make it a 
The ordinary contract of employment, | monthly contract. 
as that term is understood in business| When a valid contract has been made, | 
circles, is purely a matter of agreement | either party may recover such damages 
between the parties. Our law does not, | as he sustains by reason of a breach op 
as a rule, recognize the old common-law | the part of the other. 
apprenticeship, in which the contract, | true as against the employe if he leave 
on the part of the apprentice, was | before the time of service expires, as it | 
neither made by him, nor, usually, for|is against the employer for wrongful | 
his benefit. A parent however, in this | discharge. While these fundamental 
country, is entitled, in most states, to principles of this very common contract 
the earnings of his minor children} are so well known that it might sven | 
though that right exists only as between | needless to reiterate them, the cases 
the parent and the child, and not as be-| which are litigated in the courts would | 
tween the parent and the employer of | seem to indicate that they are so well | 
the child. That is, the parent may law-| known in many Cases, as to be over- | 
fully take the earnings of a minor child | looked, and it may therefore be of value 
away from it, and upon giving notice | to some to bring them again to mind. 
of such claim in advance, may take | 
them from the employer. In the ab-| Future of Alaminum. 
sence of such notice, payment to the| 


minor is a discharge of the employer's! ee a 








The Contract of Employment. 


THE MEASURE OF PAY IS THE MEASURE 


Bat if a further agreement is made as to 








This is as much 





dise his business. So-called ‘‘slating” 
is a bad paying game. To endeavor to | 
meet the case by deteriorating the cloth | 
by any means, either in weight or 
quality, is a suicidal policy. It is, | 
therefore, of the utmost importance to | 
bring in the varied yarns for a particu- | 
lar cloth as near the estimated value as | 
practicable, but in no wise to acknow- 
ledge being caught napping by lowering 
the standard set up in the sample. 

For a supposed complement of colors | 
for twisting to another thread, say to a 
black, of a medium quality, we take a 
selection of shades which should meet a 
uniform requirement in quality and 
price, as follows:—The same quality 
of wool and cotton may be dyed to the 
various shades submitted. The varying 
prices and quality of the remaining ma- 
terial to be added are easily simplified 
by the fact tbat the higher the price the 
better the quality which makes about 
equal weight of yarn, not losing weight 
in the scrubbing process, as is the case 
with material of a heavier and cheaper 


character. } 


For a thread to be spun to 25 skeins 


| the employe. 


I ’ 

liability. If however, notice is given | common metals antedate history, that 
to the employer that such wages will be 

we cannot yet consider that the extrac- | 
claimed by the parent, the employer is| |; 
liable to the parent though he has paid| .’ 
Aside from this exception 
in the employment of minors, the trans- | 


manufacture and use of these! 








state, ‘notwithstanding the thousands of | 








| reasonable. 


The United States Napping 


Machine Co. 


and DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE Co. 


Manufacturers are cautioned against 


H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Mer., 


buying 


or using infrir g Ma 


- WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO., 


Builders and Selling Agents 


NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 
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Hosiery and Flannel Goods, also Soaps 
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American seep & Washoline C0., 


Soaps 
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For use in the Man 


Silk, 
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Linen, Woolen, 


for washing Paper Makers’ Felts, 
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mn text 
decided success in 


? make a specialty 
1 soap for use 
with 
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many 


Office and Factory, 


140-180 Central Ave., Cohoes, N.¥., U.S. A. 





THOS. C. KELLOG 


SKANEATELES, N. Y. 


Dealer in and Grower of 


TEASELS. 


Clipped and packed to any de- 
sired size. 
Teasels are grown, cured and 
packed on own premises 
New Work Office, 96 & 98 Heade St. 
A. H. KELLOGG, Manager. 
Correspondence solicited. Samples free sent 


by mailupon application. Write for Price 
ListNo. 82. 


McLAUCHLIN BROS, 
TEASELS, 


SKANEATELES FALLS, N. ¥ 

Offer the best quality medium sizes, 
evenly assorted. at the lowest 
market. Satisfaction guaranteed 
established in 1532. 


WM.W. KELLOCC, 


SKANEATELES, N. Y. 


AMERICAN TEASELS 


High Grades a specialty. 
Sample Orders Solicited. 





prices i 
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DESIGNS. Expert Service. 


I am prepared to furnish to manufacturers, advice, opinions, or suggestions as to styles 


and patterns of goods. 


| Brooklyn, NY 


If desired I will furnish details of weave construction, stock to 
be used, and finish required, of any pattern or sample submitted to me. I 
touch with the New York market, and have the necessary technical knowledge 
simply a picker-out of patterns, but will do that work if desired 
All communiations confidentiail 


am in constant 





My terms are nc 
Address DESIGNER, P. 0. Bk 








Flax. 
Flax thrives in situations from the sea 


level to very high elevations. It is cul- 


years that they have been wrought and | tivated in Russiae Italy, Australia, Bel- 


action is wholly between the parties to | that even now enormous sume of money | gium, and other European countries, as 


it. 


|and vast efforts are being expended to 
perfect them, the slowness with which 
| aluminum has developed should not be 
| wondered at, notwithstanding that one 
| year now may mean as much as many | 
| years in the early days of the other| 
| metals. 

We take many things for granted re- 
| garding our common metals that un-| 
as our law makes no distinction between | doubtedly required much time and| 
these two kinds of contracts, except as | | money to establish ; but that was so long | 
they are affected by the statute of frauds. | ago that we fail to take account of it 
Under that statute, a contract of em- | now. The commercial production of 
ploment, like any other, which by its| aluminum is not yet forty years old and 
terms is not to be performed within one | its production in considerable quantities 
year, must be in writing, to be vualid.| scarcely four years old, yet many of its 
The distinction that|*‘by its terms it is not critics ask as much of it as though it bad 
to be performed within one year” must} been in use every day for at least four 
be borne in mind. For instance, an | huudred years. Shall we have an alumi- 
agreement to employ a man for five|numage? In the extravagant sense in 
years, is clearly by its terms not to be| which that expression is often used, that 
performed within one year. Buta con-| aluminum will replace and drive out all 
tract to employa man to superintend | other metals for most purposes, or in the 
the construction of a building until its| same sense that we speak of the stone 
completion, though it may have been | and bronze ages, I think not. But that 
well known to all the parties that it| aluminum will play an increasingly im- 
would be for more than a year, does not| portant part in the metal world in the 
disclose that fact by its terms. The| future and be very freely ana commonly 
first must be in writing, the second need | used, I have not the slightest doubt.— 


AS a rule it is a specific contract, as 
distinguished from an implied contract, 
though there may be cases in which | 
this relation is created by implication. | 
But, practically speaking, it is a specific | 
contract in which the details are agreed | 
upon. 

IT MAY BE EITHER WRITTEN OR ORAL 











for twist, the proportions suggested 

are :— 
Lieut OLIveE 25's. 

a. ¢& «.& 

Olive wool 2lb.atl 9 =3 6 

Olive cotton . $,,*%, 0.91.6 

Shawls Ss *. 0 6 =4..0 
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not be. With this exception the only | [From a lecture by F. F. Dewey. 


well as in Egypt, Turkey, India, and 
China. When grown for fibre it gives a 
small quantity of seed, but as a seed crop 
it yields only a coarse fibre. 

Flax grown from fibre alone, in Ireland, 
costs about $50 an acre for both cultiva- 
tion and preparation. Irish flax growers 
|pull their crops before the 
formed, to obtain a better quality of fibre. 
It is proposed now to sacrifice something 
of the value of the fibre by allowing the 
seed to mature 

An increased impulse to flax culture in 
Scotland seems likely to be given by the 
invention of machinery for scutching the 
flax. A well known firm 
manufacturing a newly invented machine 


seed is 


in Leeds is 
which is said to work to perfect satisfac 
tion, yielding a good fibre, with very lit- 
tle tow, and without breaking or damag 
ing the tenderest fibre of the flax 


—T J. 
tion as overseer of weaving with 
Whitney Mfg. Co., Whitney, S. C., and 
accepted a similar one in the Clifton 
Mill, Clifton, Mr. Digby was 
the recipient of a rocking chair, pre- 
sented by the employes of the weave 
room 


Digby has resigned his posi- 
the 


Ss. C. 


—The firm of Wm. E. Peck & Co., 62 
and 64 William St., New York, wh 
have for the past ten years been so in- 
timately identified with}jthe development 
of the export of United States manufac- 
tured products to the countries south of 
us, as well as to Australasia, have 
brought out in conjunction with their 
business, Peck’s Export Purchase Index 
a publication which possesses many 
features of value for houses engaged in 
this business, while for the recipient in a 
foreign country, we should consider it a 
very great convenience, in enabling him 
to trace at once the manufacturer of any 
line of goods of which he is in need 
Such strong experienced hands as Messrs 


Peck & Co. in this addition to trade 
journalism, are bound to succeed 
—Messrs. M. Webster & Co., of La 

Crescent, Minn., are just starting up a 
new Apperly Feed, built by Geo. S. Har 
wood & Son, Bosten, Mass 

Messrs. Geo. S. Harwood & Son are 
building four -inch Bramwe eds 
of the latest improved construct with 
special improvements for shoddy, to go 
on new Furbush Cards for the Gar 
Woolen Co., of Passaic, N 

Me srs. E. C. Caswell & 
Bloomsburg, Pa., are putting « s 
the latest nproved Appet . 
built by Geo. S arwood & . 

Mass 
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Satinet Printing and Dyeing. 


EDWARD TURNBULI 
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A system of dyeing has very recently 
been introduced for satinets (though it 
is just as applicable to other goods dyed 
in the piece) which consists of a ma 


chine specially constructed for that pur- 


pose, run in conjunction with drying 
cylinders, or any other system of dry- 
ing, such as hot air from coi!s of pipes 
heated by steam. 


The piece goods joined together as for 
printing, can be passed through the dye- 
ing machine; 
directly with the drying apparatus, and 
partially dried; they are then ready for 
the steaming; washing follows; drying, 
shearing, and pressing makes a rapid 
effective, economical E.ocess of dyeing, 
which in the near future is destined to 
supercede the slow method now in use. 

rhis process has been in operation for 
the past nine months, with unqualified 
success, and has dyed in black alone over 
4 quarter of a million yards. One ma- 
chine can dye 6000 yards per day, and 
run them twice through. This method 
has a future before it of great import- 
ance, as it renders things possible 
which have not heen thought of. 

This rapid and economical means of 
dyeing deserves more minute describing. 
First, being 

ALMOST INSTANTANEOUS 

in its working, its goods are passed 
througn the machine twice to produce 
the more dense colors, the first time to 
dye the cotton or mordant the wool, or 
in some instances both at one time, the 
second to dye according to shade re- 
quired. 

Satinets, being mixtures of cotton and 
wool, this separate cotton and wool dye- 
ing is indispensable; but as the machine 
runs rapidly, and the goods are dried at 
the same time, they are ready for the 
wool dye immediately after receiving the 
cotton dye or mordant. 


Various mordants can be used, such 
as bichrome of potash, acetate of 
chrome, dilute lozwood extract, soluble 
oi], sulphate of soda, bisulphate of soda, 
sumac, iron liquor, chlorate of potash, 
acetic acid and others. Most of these 
are compatible and can be mixed to- 
gether in any proportion, for the effect 
desired, but only experience can give 
ust the exact tormula for any specified 
result For good practical working 
these substances, on being prepared, are 
thickened with a little starch, as the 
cloth in passing through the bath takes 
up the coloring matter more readily 
when the bath is thickened a little. 

In the dyeing of black, a mordant is 
made up from acetate of chrome, ex- 
tract of logwood, chlorate of potash (or 


,0re preferable chlorate of soda), made 
acid with a small quantity of acetic 
acid. This serves 

THE DOUELE PURPOSE 
of dyeing sotton, and mordanting 
woo After passing through this 


first bath and drying, or in this instance 


partially drying, they are immediately 


ready for the second run through the 
bath with a coloring matter made up 
from logwood extract and nitrate of 
Iro It is only necessary to partially 
dry the goods after this second operation 
for they pass immediately to the steam- 
ng, and steam all the better for being 


his dyeing is all done with a cold 
bath, herein lies one of its virtues, 

f goods suffer practically no de- 
preciat punishment After 
steaming and washing and passing 


through soap bath, the goods are dried 


er colors, the various anilines 





bh is made up according to the 
red by dissolving the co 
ng matter in water and bringing to the 


desir tint by diluting with water and 
star running through the dye bath, 
rying, steaming, washing, soaping, 
xtracting, again drying, and 
: , 

John W. O'Brien succeeded James 

I resigned, as overseer of weay 

x Piit N. H., mills 


this machine is geared | 


Improved Cloth Shearing Machinery. 

We illustrate the Parks & Woolson 
Machine Co’s. shear and their new 
double shear in this issue. This line of 
machinery has a splendid reputation and 
is in very extended use throughout the 
woolen mills of the country; the meri- 
torious principles of its construction 
have always commanded the approva! of 
finishers and manutacturers. 

I'he shear has recently been greatly 
improved. One feature which is shown 
in the illustration is the patent self-ex- 
tension rest, which saves both lists #ith- 
out attention. This is claimed to be the 
only shear which will do this. The 
self-operating rest which is now used is 
of entirely different construction from 
the old kind. 
made of steel, the joints are square, and 
so perfectly fitted that no space is left 
for dirt to get in. 


The blades are made of the choivest: 
stock, which is carefully tested. The| 


fiy-blade is run with an open belt, in-| grind'ng and setting their shears, and |shallow foundation. 


stead of a ‘‘cross” belt, as formerly. | 
The brushes are of a superior quality, | 


The working parts are 





|}is arranged with special care for con- 


venience in operating, being very etsy 
totend. The front as well as the back 
set of blades can be raised by the opera- 
tor to allow the seam to pass, while he 
is standing directly in front of the shear. 
The great capacity of this machine for 
work, coupled with the fact that it takes 
up very little more space than a single 
shear, and only one operative to take 
care of it, seems to indicate that this 
style of machine is destined to be the 
coming shear, and there has been a con- 
stantly increasing demand for it. The 
patent list saving rests may be applied 
to this type of machine if desired. It is 
built in five different sizes. 

The Parks & Woolson Machine Co., 
of Springfield, Vt., who are tha builders 
of these shears, publish a very interest- 
ing catalogue of finishing machinery, 


which should be in the possession of 


every finisher, as it contains full descrip- 


THE PARKS & WOOLSON SHEAR. 


tion of their very extensive line, to- 
gether with instructions in regard to 


explicit directions for their proper use. 


“in the United States we consider the 
rent paid for the house a fixed quantity, 
and the fact that a house in Trenton, 
containing six or seven rooms, rents for 
$8 per month, and a similar one as to 
the number of rooms in Burslem rents 
for $4 per month, would at once strike 
one that the difference in house rent was 
very great. In England, however, 
there are other expenses to be paid by 
the tenant, and the difference in the con- 
struction of the house ‘in itself entails 
| additional outlay. 





| What does the workingman get for 
| his $8 in Trenton, and what does he get 
|for his $4 in Burslem? In the former 
he has a house with a good cellar under 

the entire house; hot and cold water in 
| his kitchen, and in many cases in other 
|parts of the house; closets in almost 
jevery room; gas; and generally a nice 
little garden, the size depending on the 
| part of the city. In the latter, in many 











cases, a set of brick walls, built upon the 
surface of the ground, with only a 
Where there is a 
cellar it is only a small one under one 
| room, a cold-water tap, sometimes inside 


with flock pan under the raising-brus,| House Rents and Living Expenses in | and sometimes outside the kitchen; no 


as well as the laying-brush. Brown's 
revolving brush-rest and flock protector 
effectually cleans the back of the goods, 
which prevents the cloth being damaged 
by flock-holes. The improved scray | 
that holds and guides the cloth under 


the machine enabies the operator to run | which deals with house rents and kindred 


one string in while the other is coming 
out. There are many minor improve- 















England. 


Consul Burgess, at Tunstall, submits 
to the State Department, at Washington, 
an interesting report on cost of living, 
from which we extract that portion 


topics. 
He also presents some tables bearing 


THE NEW DOUBLE SHEAR. 


/ agreed upon. 


| closets, necessitating the expense of 
“dressers” wardrobes, or movable closets 
of some sort on the part of the tenant; 
sometimes, but rarely, gas; and if any 
yard, a small one entirely paved with 
brick. 

Beside the rent of $4, he must pay all 
rates, taxes, church tithes, and water 
rates on the property, and must keep the 
house in repair inside and leave it in 
good condition. There are other ele- 
ments entering into the cost of living in 
England which may be named here, of 
which the American workman knows 
nothing, viz, stamp duties, licenses, etc 
If he wishes a lease or perhaps a deed 
for the property, he must have said 
document stamped by the Government 


with a stamp of the value of from 15 


cents to $2.50, according to the rental 
If he desires to go into 
domestic service, he or his employer 
must pay a Government license of $3.75 
perannum. If he has a bright, intelli- 
gent son with a taste for the law, before 
he can become an indentured clerk toa 
“solicitor,” he must first pay the 
“Crown” the sum of $400, and after 
completing his studies he must take out 
a further license at the cost of $250 
before he can present a case in court or 
at the bar. If he wishes to become a 
notary public, he must be at a further 
cost of $150. If, however, the young 
man’s tastes run toward medicine, a 
| license fee of $50 is required before he 


ments made, that make the machine upon other household expenses, making |¢a0 practice. There are perhaps more 
much more efficient and convenient than | up the cost of living, in which he shows whose tastes run in the direction of mat- 


ever before. This shear is built in four 


va 
sizes 

The second illustration shows their | 
new double shear. This has two sets of | 
cutters and two sets of brushes com- | 
plete, and the claim is made for it that 
it will do twice the amount of work that 
a shear with one set of cutters wil! do, 
while requiring only one operator to 
run it. The blades, brushes and work- 
manship generally about this shear are 
about the same grade as employed in 
their best shear. This double shear 





that the claims of free traders as the 
greatly increased purchasing power of a 
dollar in England, as compared with the 
United States, are unfounded. 

In regard to clothing, he says that 
material, fit and general finish con- 
sidered, in the cheaper grades such as 
are worn by the working classes, one 
finds very little difference. Likewise, 
in the cost of food, his tables show, if 
anything, that the general average is 
lower in this country than in England. 

About house rents Mr. Burgess says, 


rimony; & special license for the same 
costs $25. 

If the English workman has a little 
savings in the bank, he must pay the 
Government 2 cents for every check he 
draws. He must pay the same for every 
receipt he signs of amounts over $10. 
All notes or due bills must also bear a 
Government siamp of from 25 cents to 
several dollars, according to the amount. 
If he keeps a dog, he must have an annual 
;Government license of $5 for each 
|canine. If he keeps a gun, he must show 








a $2.50 license, and to shoot winged 
game he must pay $15. If he be a 
tradesman who keeps a horse or pony 
and wishes to keep a carriage for the 
pleasure of his family, he must pay the 
Government $2.50 per wheel per annum. 
Thus we find many more two-wheel 
than four-wheel carriages throughout 
all England. These, and many more of 
a like kind, are incidental expenses not 
otten taken into consideration when 
comparing the costs of living, and might 
fairly be classed under the head of rent, 
as every householder feels them to a 
greater or less extent, and they become 
part of the annual cost of living, al- 
though not coming under the head of 
clothing or food. 





Damages Recoverable for Wrongful 
Discharge. 

A servant who has been wrongfully 
discharged by his employer before the 
time for which he was hired has expired, 
has these remedies: 

First, he may consider the contract as 
recinded, and recover what his services 
were worth, deducting what he had re- 
ceived for the time which he had worked. 

Second, he may wait until the end of 
the term, and then sue for the whole 
amount, less any sum which the em- 
ployer may have a rigbt to recoup. 

Third, he may sue at once for breach 
of the contract of employment. 

He, however, can adopt only one. If 
he adopts the third remedy, he can re- 
cover the damages which he has sus- 
tained down to the day of the trial, 
which is limited to a compensation for 
the injury suffered by the breach of the 
contract. The loss of the wages which 
his employer agreed to pay him consti- 
tutes the injury. What, therefore, he 
has suffered by reason of the loss of the 
wages as a rule, is the amount of the 
damages he is entitled to recover. It is 
the breach, and not the time of the dis- 
charge, or when the action was brought 
that gives the damage. 

If the consequences for which the law 
renders the employer responsible, devel- 
ops so as to create an absolute injury at 
the time of the trial, he is entitled to 
& compensation for such injury. He 
cannot recover the damages he might 
suffer after the trial, for the obvious rea- 
son, they cannot be assessed in advance; 
for he might after the recovery of the 
judgment obtain employment from other 
persons, and receive from the residue of 
the term tor which he was tried in the 
first instance as much as, or more than, 
he would have been entitled to under 
the broken contract, had he served his 
time out, or he might die before his 
term of service expires, and in either 
event, recover more than the law allows, 
which simply intends to save him from 
actual loss by the employer's breach of 
the contract. 

Van Winkle v. Satterfield. (Supreme 
Court of Arkansas.) 25S. W. Rep. 1112. 


Aluminium in Textile Machinery. 

The application of aluminium to 
different parts of textile machines—for 
instance, of looms—is spreading more 
and more. Shuttles and similar objects 
are already made of aluminium; and 
very recently the metal has been applied 
to the cutting apparatus of plush and 
velvet power-looms. M. Faure, an 
Austrian manufacturer, has the whole 
of the cutting apparatus made of alumi- 
nium, and finds that several advantages 
can be gained in this way, especially 
in reference to lightness and strength. 
In older methods the weight is disagree- 
ably perceptible, and the speed of the 
apparatus is thus considerably interfered 
with, as well us its stability. These 
drawbacks have repeatedly led to un- 
satisfactory results. The apparatus 
previously in use worked backwards, 
with the help of an endless catgut 
string, and was exposed to serious 
shocks. It was therefore found advis- 
able to abandon steel and iron and resort 
to hard wood. The weight is undoubt- 
edly diminished in this way, but still it 
is too great, and the parts easily alter 
their position and shape, and soon wear 
away. Aluminium, on the other hand, 
is liable to none of these defects; it is 
light and stable, and it may be safely 
affirmed that a wide field for its applica- 
tion is opened up in this direction.— 
(Textile Mercury. 
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ANYTHING) 22.55 


or small and odd items that 
vou don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 
ancy sure 0. 111 Mil] Supplies, 
aopetae, Mess, psie, SPINDLES 
Pu THURSTON & SON, 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. 


Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and Honing all kinds of Rolls. 


Flyer Repaired and Fitted with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened, 


Restepped and Retopped. 
Box 528, FALL RIVER, MASS. 


JAMES H. HAY & C0., “* RING TRAVELERS 


Outside of the combine. ‘PA WwrUCcKnr, Fe. FX. 
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JACOB WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 
Sole Manufacturer in United States of 
BRASS 


and S THEM, MATOS 


Liberal Discount to Dealers 





GOLD MEDAL 


pn) Reeds and Harness, 


Manufactured 





by 


J. A. GOWDEY & SON, 


P. O. Box 707, PROVIDENCE, R. 
P. O. Box 256, CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Send for Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 
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COTTONADE CHEMICAL CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Cotton Softener and Size. 


Cor. Mill and Hancock Sts., - ° GERMANTOWN, PHILA., PA. 











JACQUARD 
DESIGNERS AND 
CARD CUTTERS. 


FREDERIC HAND & (0,, 


157 & 159 Van Houten St., PATERSON, WN. J. 


Designing and Weaving of Fancy 
White Goods. 





For the Textile Mfg. World 





In designing patterns for this class of 
goods, the designer will be compelled to 
depend almost entirely on the weave to 
obtain different effects. The warp and 
filling being all white makes this a nec- 
essity. There is another help however, 
and it is one that cannot be despised, 


is reeded. In some patterns it is neces- 
sary to have some parts of the reed with 
two ends in a dent, while other parts 
may contain three, four, five and 
ends. is generally the highest 
number, it being very rare when more 
than six are used. 

Nearly all the fancy white goods that 
are made, have for the body or ground 
of the fabric the regular cotton weave, 


six 
Six 


in the warp and filling are woven with 
a twill or sateen weave. 
Almost all the mills engaged in weav- 


Crompton and Stafford dobbys are used 
to a great extent in this country. These 
goods being woven with one shuttle, 
allows the looms to be 


RUN AT A VERY HIGH SPEED, 


for which the dobby or head motion is 
specially adapted. These dobbys are 
made to fit on any kind of a loom, so 


that it is quite common for mills to put 


ing. 

The yarn used varies from 40's to 70's, 
the most of it being between 50s and 
60's. There are also large quantities of 
two ply, four ply and sometimes six ply 
yarn used in making cords and stripes 
The filling will range from 60’s to 90's 
The texture of the fabric in the plain 
part will vary a great deal, 6060 to 
9680 according to the weight desired. 
The width is 27 and 28 inches, though 
goods made specially for aprons will 
run to 40 and 42 inches. 


PLAIN 


STRIPE 
PLAIN 








Established 1844. 


MILLER =MANUFAGTURING CO. 'BENJ. BUCKLEY'S SON, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, CS, &- SUSERSE) 
alice ae | GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 

' 

| 


’ Manufacturer of all kinds of 
MILLER’S IMPROVED  coinnits, FLYERS, RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, 40, 
FOR 


Open and Spring Rye Lingoes, | Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


CARD WIRES AND SPECIALTIES | 
in WiRe WORK MAC IW MMS. 


16 Indiana Ave., Philadelphia. | 


‘SLASHENE’ 


It you want a BEAUTIFUL FEEL, Goop WEAVING, GOOD APPEARANCE to Cloth, Saving 
in HARNESS, WARPS STRENGTHENED, Usk “SLASHENE.” Many instances can be cited 
where from 5000 to 8000 Ibs. more of Yarn have been woven with the same number of Looms 
since using “SLASHENE.” 


Rovin 


Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light 


‘orgings. Repairing of all kinds 


9 Size for Sizing Cotton Warps 
Size for Sizing Woolen Warps 
Size for Sizing Silk Warps 





MANUFACTURED BY 


EASTWOOD & CO. Broadway, Fall River, Mass. 
COVEL «x OSBORN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


s + 
Mill Banding os: »:scse:oss 
A * 
AND DEALERS IN aLL KINDS OF Mill Supplies 


COOK’S LOOM FORKS. 


7iamd 78 Pleasant Strect, 





AG STRIPE. 














"FIBA. 


The first division of these fabrics to 
claim the attention is the stripes; these 
are the easiest to arrange and will be 
easily understood. Suppose there is a 
pattern to be made like Fig. 1, the plain 
part of the design to be 80X72, the 
stripes to be woven with a six harness 
sateen weave. 

It will be found that the rule for 
working out sateen weaves will not 
bring the desired result for six harness, 
but Fig. 2 shows a six harness weave 
which is used to a great extent in this 
class of goods. 

56 
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Fig. 2 
| IF A GOOD HEAVY STRIPE IS WANTED 
the best thing to do is to put six 


| threads in a dent for the stripe. This 
| being decided upon, the next thing is to 
| find how many ends will be needed in 
|the warp. The pattern is 1 3-4 inches 
| wide, and as the reed contains 40 dents 
| to the inch, one pattern will contain 7' 
| dents. Suppose the cloth is to be 
| ine hes; in 27 inches there will be 
| 271080 dents in the full width. 

| -70=15-+-30, that 15 full 


10x 
108% 
patterns 


is 


Fall River. | and 30 dents over, take five dents on 


namely, the manner in which the warp | 


one up one down, while the stripes both | 


ing this class of goods use a head | 
motion known as a “dobby.” The 


these head motions on their plain looms, | 
and use them thereafter for fancy weav- | 


each side for selvage and there are 20 


extra dents left. 


| 
| 
These can be used up 
| 


by putting them on each side of the 
first and last pattern. In most mills 
| the reeds used are made to allow for 
|shrinkage in weaving, so that it is 
|} only necessary to figure for the actual! 
width. Now find the number of ends 
| in one pattern by this process 
1 inch plain=40 dents 2 ends in ade s 
H stripe ° 
plat 2 2 
“ stripe 

220 ends 
This gives 220 ends in one pattern. 
22015 the number of patterns—3300 
ends. 40 ends for selvage, 40 ends to 


even pat 


fill up extra dents, left over 
=3380 for 


terna— total 
warp. ; 
The next thing to get ready is 


number of ends 


THE DRAWING IN DRAFT. 


Put the threads tor the plain part on 
the first four harness, and the threads 
for the stripe on the last six, thus mak 
ing a total of ten harness. Some make 
their drawing in draft out on regular 
designing paper, but it can be under 
stood just as well when made out in the 
following fashion. Notice that the 


draft begins with half the plain part of 
the pattern, with half the extra threads 
added. 


DRAFT 


over, even patterns 





20 double ends, 2 double ends in a dent 
on 1, 2,3, 4. Start and end with 60 ends 
2 in a dent on 1, 2, 3, 4. 

60 ends 6 in a dent on 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
mf Ff @« ‘ 1,2 4 
bo = 6 . 5, ‘a 5, I, 10 
80“ 2 « 1, 2, 3, 4 


Repeat fifteen times. 
The pattern cha‘n for this pattern is 
shown in Fig 


THE WORST FEATURE 
STRIPES 


ABOUT THESE 


is the fact that the filling is apt to cateh 
on the warp threads in the stripe and 
make what are known as filling kinks 
Unless the shed is perfect there will be 
trouble of this kind, therefore see that 
the harness are hung properly and that 
they are making a clear even shed. 
Stripes are often made by using a two or 
four ply yarn, then it is not necessary to 
put so many threads in a dent. Twill 
| Weaves as well as sateens are often used 
for these stripes. 

In making patterns for plaids proceed 
the same as with the stripes to find the 
number of warp ends. It is the filling 
stripe that will give the most trouble in 
these patterns, there being only 
shuttle. To get the stripe in the filling, 
stop the take up motion from working, 
so the filling threads may be beaten up 
very close. To do this a wire at- 
tached to the paw] that pushes or pulls 
the ratchet gear, and is fastened at the 
other end to one of the 
the harness. 
quires 

THE 


one 


is 


levers that work 
Whenever the weaver re- 
rAKE UP MOTION TO STor, 

a pin is put in the chain at the proper 
place and the pin lifting the lever pulls 


the wire that is fastened to the paw 


lifting it up. Now the question wil 
arise, how often to stop the take up 
motion, while weaving the stripe? 


Suppose the stripe in the warp is th« 
same asin Fig. 1, to make the filling 
stripe compare with it tuere will need 
to be nearly as many picks in 1-4 inch 
as there are warp threads in the warp 
stripe, which sixty. It will 
found that 54 will be enough however 


is be 


Suppose there are 72 picks per inch, in 
1-4 inch there would be 18, but ther 

needs to be 54. The ratchet gear is 
taken up one tooth every two picks 
(some take up one tooth every pick, but 
two is better), therefore it will move 
nine teeth for every 1-4 inch of clot 

woven, and to get 54 picks in that space 
there must be 6 picks for every tooth 


taken up, so that out 3 
in the pattern cl 
have to 


take up motion. 


of every six ba 


ain, four of them w 


contain pins, for stopping th 


The best weave for the fi 


ling stripe 
where there are two ends in a dent wi 
be the four harness broken twill shown 
in Fig. t on the 3, 4, 5, 6 harness 


In making 


THE PATTERN CHAIN 
fo 


stripe 


} 


y 
weave must 


the 


the 


plaids of this kin av warp 


pass r 
the 
ouble what it 


is if weaving 


smooth v filling 
stripe, 
just d 


that 


be made to run 


Sin the piain part, 


a five up and down 


weave when it comes to the filling stripe 
be 


ust mace 


t wil 


ten up two down 


| aiso e ain this 


xp 





ololok 


sane 
lolebr]s 


rololol: 








Fic. 


There be 
»wed for se vage 
otherwise tl 


must twe 


harness 
like t 


selvage 


extra 
1 patterns 


be a bad 


al 


is, 
vere wil 
when the filling stripe is being woven. 


Fig. 4 will show the harness chain com- 
plete for weaving a plaid fiom the 
stripes shown in Fig .1. Thecharacter 
in Fig. 4 on the 13th harness show 
where the pins should be put in to stop 


také up motion 


Chats on Cotton Combers. 


v 
For Te Mig. Wi 
‘*T have weighed one yard of ap from 
the lap machine, and it is all right; it 


weighs 200 grains,” said (:eorge to the 


overseer. ‘‘Very well,” was the reply, 


“‘we will cet the ribbon machine ready 


First, spread the rollers. Put the second 


roller 1 13-16 inches from the centre of 
the front roller to its centre Now, put 
the centre of third roller 7-5 inches 


from the centre of second roller, and the 


centre of -16 inches from 


back roller 


the centre of third roller. When the 
rollers are set, take the gears and obtain 
the dividend and draught. I want to 


get adraught of about six on this ma- 
The following are the gears for 


taking the draught: 


hine 


4 inches diameter of back roller 


22 gear on back roller 
} double carrier gear 
» double carrier gear 


- 


18 gear on third roller 


gear on other end of third roller 


60 to 85 ange gears 
double carrier gear 
20 gear on front roller 
gear on end of front roller 
2 gear on main shaft 
3 gear on main shatt 
gear on smal! shaft 
S gear on smai shaft 
8 gear on back calender roller 
ther end back ende »lle 
{7 gear on fre der roller 
ir s diameter of ont calenc 
el 
“Now,” continues the verses take 
those alternately, driver and driven on, 
nuiltipiy all the drivers together (with 
exce n of hang veal ana 
n multiply all the drivens togethe 
By dividing this produ all the 
irivens by ti tofa bh Ivers 
(excepting ange ¢g e 
lividing juotient s tain t! 
lraug juired g 
ul s aug ’ a US 
Vi v , 
a . s 
an b rive 
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out 


«47 and dividing pro- 


eave change gear 


62 i 18 


t of driven by product of drivers 


ives ‘11 

6, the draught required, 06 
required 
Put on a 66 gear, then weigh 1 yard 


ip 


t should weigh 200 grainsx6 


» 
‘ 


) grains per yard 


aps each weighing 2 
going in at the back of ribbon machine 
with a 6 draught should come out 200 
grains, thus: 2 { 1200 —¢ 200 
grains 

‘I want you to watch the boy at that 
ip and ribbon machine; see that the 
rollers are oiled every morning, for if 
they are neglected it will cause the lap 
to cut or come through in thick and 
thin places and cause uneven work. Al- 
sO see that aii the 

G“EARERS ARE KEPT VERY CLEAN. 
The rollers are spread so far apart that | 


if the waste is allowed to accumulate on 
the clearers, it will drop down into the 
work, and show further on in the form 
f slugs or bunches. 

‘After you have weighed 1 yard off 
this ribbon machine we will proceed to 
get a Curtis comt erready for it” First, 


take off the lap tins, then the back tins | 


over the doffer, take the comb and dof- 
fer out, loosen up all the nuts on the 
rods, look at all the cushion plates; if 

y of them need re-covering take them 
i send them to the roller shop. 
that have 


in¢ 
Take out all the top combs 


uny needles out and put new ones in, | 


also take off the springs. I will leave 
you for awhile, when I come back we 

get ready to set the comber.” 
When the overseer returns Greor 
ports that he is all ready to proceed. 

“Well,” says the overseer, “set the 
cushion plate up to the lip of nipper, 
loosen up the check nuts and 


wi 
ge re- 


ADJUST THE CUSHION PLATE 
by means of set screw behind it until it 
1000 of an inch from the lip 
of nipper. The best way to gauge it is 
to take a piece of writing paper, put 
between the cushion plate and nipper, 
turn set screws until you can only just 
Set all the cushion 


is about 


draw the paper out. 
plates and then set the rocker motion, 
having first taken the precaution to 
tighten up all the check nuts. 

“To set the rocker motion, loosen the 
check nuts on stands, then loosen check 
nut on the set screws on the cradles or 
rocker motion that strike against the 
loosen every other one of 
these set screws. Now get your 19 
gauge, also your | 1-4 in. gauge and your 
step gauge; set your cushion | 1-4 inches 


stands, then 


from fluted detaching roller by your 1 
1-4 gauge.” 
“What set screws do you use to set 


ishion plate so?” asks (George. 
set screws that strike 


the « 
“You see tl 
rainst the front of the stands; they are 


by turning them to the right 
ishion plate away from 

and by turning them 
cushion plate 


ones; 
u draw the « 


detaching ro.er 


ft you bring the 


nearer the roller,” replied the overseer. 


ONE END OF THIS CUSHION PLATE 
8 rer the roller than the other, what 
hall I do about that?” asks George. 
I will show you,” answered the over- 
“Set one end of the cushion plate to 
the 1 { inch gauge, now I will go 
aro e back and loosen the nut 
that holds the stand in place (you see 
e is a slot made in the large bracket 
so that stands may be moved back- 
ward or forward as the case may require) 
w move the stand until this end of 
shion p.ate is on a line with the 
r end, this is done by putting the 1 
gauge in and moving the stand until 
e cushion plate just Louches the gauge 
wilw ghten the stand up. Now 
ake your step gauge and put the second 
- wi s of an inch thick) 
x set screw and the stand 
w turn ver until the segment 
8 ler the nipper 
ur 19 gauge and set the nipper 
segment by it, using 
IE SET SCREWS 
t wn through the stands for 
f you have to set the nip- 
uy} r yw try the cushion plate 
with the -4 inch gauge, as every 
e nipper is moved it disturbs the 
g of the cushion plate and vice 
v ut by setting them alternately 


they will both soon come to their respec- 
tive settings, then tighten up the check 
nuts on the stands and set the other 5 
rocker motions like this one, after which 


* get a piece of paper and put it between 


the set screw and the stand of the ones 
that are set, then tighten the check nut, 
then set the set screws that are loose to 
a piece of paper and tighten all check 


nuts.” 
To be continued.) 


How to Test the Finish of a Cloth. 


When it is desired to find out what 
treatment has been adopted in the fin-| 
ishing of a cloth, a sample should be ex- 
amined to ascertain whether it was lus- 
tered, calendered or sized on one or both 
sides, and by looking through it, it will | 
easily be seen whether it was sized only, 
or sized and weighted, and how. If it 
was heavily sized, it is hard to the feel 
but becomes softer as it is rubbed 
between the fingers, and if a sizing with 
| weighting was used, dust will fly from 
the material when it is being torn. | 

By using a strong magnifying glass, | 
it may be ascertained whether the fin- 
ishing agents lie only on the face of the 
fabric, or have penetrated the body of | 
| the cloth, and also if mineral] substances 
|have been employed in their com. | 
| position. The external appearance of 
| the cloth will enable an expert to judge | 

the kind of finish, and the moisture per- 
| centage must be ascertained. A sample | 
of the material must be weighed and 


| left in a drying box until a decrease in 
| weight is no longer noticeable; this, 

| however, does not indicate certainly the | 
| nature of the finish, but a great 
| 


|does denote a good percentage of 
| finish. 

| To find the quantity of finish in the | 
|cloth, a weighed sample is washed in | 
| distilled water containing malt, and 
| dried, and then weighed again. | 
| The difference in weight tells how | 
much starch, dextrine, etc., there was in | 


DECREASE IN WEIGHT 


the piece. To test the cloth for the per- | 
jeentage of soap in the finish, the 
sample is boiled in water, passed 


|through boiling acid, washed, dried, 
jand weighed. The loss shows the| 
| quantity of finish, if the sample is not | 
| dyed, for which a treatment with acid | 
|can only be used. 
| After having ascertained the percent- 
|age of dry finishing, the qualitative an- 
alysis must be made. This consists of 
two operations. Boil the sample for 
|several hours in water to remove the 
| starch, starch preparations, gum, soluble 
nietal chlorides and sulphates, as well 
as the mineral constituents. After fil- 
tering, a portion of the clear fluid must 
be evaporated; then add tincture of 
iodine, which betrays the presence of 
starch. If this reaction does not occur, 
continue the evaporation and add three 
times the quantity of alcohol, by which 
dextrine and gum are separated from 
the solution. 

GLUE AND GELATINE 
may be determined with a tannin solu- 
tion. To distinguish the gum from the 
dextrine, the polarizing instruments are 
used, when dextrine rotates to the right 
and gum to the left. If both are pres- 
ent, they may be separated with basic 
acetate of lead, by which gum is sep- 
arated in cold from the solution. If no 
precipitate is thus obtained, but a black 
coal results, by heating the evaporated 
ffuid upon the sheet of platinum, it is 
owing to a percentage of mucilage of 
Iceland moss, contained in the finish. 

Sugar is detected with Febling’s 
fluid. To test the filtered fluid for solu- 
ble mineral salts, the ordinary process 
of the qualitative analysis is employed, 
and that which remains upon the filter 
is generally china clay, or sometimes 
gypsum or lime. 

Colophony (bright resin) is recognized 
by boiling a sample with soda, when a 
soluble resin is formed, which, when 
mixed with an acid, gives a precipitate 
of syloinic acid, while the soap formed 
from the fat separates the fatty acid as a 
layer of oil floating on the fluid. In 
order 

TO ASCERTAIN WHAT FAT 
it is, treat a cutting of the sample with 
ether, which takes up all the fat, and 
by dissipating the ether, the whole per- 
centage of fat in the finishing is ob- 
tained. 





| plated acreage. 


Further than this the practical mana- 
ger cannot go, he must be satisfied with 
the boiling in water. It is unnecessary 
when determining a finish to know the 
quantity of the ingredients. To ascer- 
tain what they are, is enough to know 
to compose a similar finish. 


The Usual Area of Cotton to be Planted. 


The cotton report as issued by the 


| statistician of the department of agricul- 


ture for the month of May relates to the 
progress of cotton planting and comtem- 
The proportion of the 
proposed breadth already planted on 
May Ist. was 81.6 per cent. against 85.3 
last year, which is a little over four 
points lower than the amount usually 
planted at that date. 

There will be a slight decrease in the 


| acreage; almost every cotton growing 
| state going behind this year, anywhere 


from two to eleven per cent., the only 


| state in which there is an increase being 


Texas with four per cent. 

The foreign trade has kept up well, in 
spite of the previous large increase in ex- 
ports. In eight months ended April 30, 
1894, the United States reported 4,783,- 
762 bales of cotton, 978,238 bales more 
than in the same period of 93, a gain of 
about 25 per cent. The value of these 
exports was $188,000,000, an increase of 
$24,000,000. 

The average export value per pound 
was7 9 c. against 8.6 last year. Although 
the United States has so enormously in- 
creased her cotton exports, the world's 
visible supply, May 12, was no larger 
than a year ago, and nearly a half a mill- 
ion bales less then two years ago, while 
New York prices were halfacent less than 
two years ago, and about the same as in 
1893. European and English consump- 
tion shows a heavy gain with no great 
increase in stock on hand May rst, while 
United States consumption is only 225,- 
ooo bales less than a year ago. 


A New Method to Secure Uniform Mois- 
ture in the Mill. 





A method which is used in some large 
English mills, consists of a number of 
water vessels fed by pipes from cisterns 
or other sources, and furnished with per- 
forated saucer-shaped covers, rims or 
flanges. Air pipes supplied with air under 
pressure, and terminating in nozzles of 
contracted orifices, are fitted above these 
vessels, and one or more spray or water 
pipes, having similar nozzles to the air 
pipes, meeting them at the angle required 
for spray producing; between the spray 
pipes and vessels are pulverizing disks 
adjustable to the former. 

The air fresh or heated,—or cooled to 
the desired temperature—rushes from 
the air pipes, draws the water from the 
cistern through the spray pipes, and dis- 
perses it in the form of spray, which 
striking against the pulverizing disk, is 
thrown off in a finely divided state, and 
carried away by the air without condens- 
ing. 

The principle and consequent working 
of this arrangement are therefore ob- 
vious, namely, that by inclosing the 
spray-pulverizing apparatus, carrying 
forward a larger and more widely distri- 
buted amount of water, and, by reducing 
the size of the pulverizing disks, the 
volume of humidified air is greatly in- 
creased. The introduction of this plan 
has been attended with very satisfactory 
results, it appears in some of the largest 
mills, and its superior adaptability to the 
purpose seems unquestionable. 








Ornamenting of Waterproof Fabrics. 

Any suitable woven fabric is coated 
with India rubber proofing, and is then 
covered or partially covered, according 
to the design and effect it is intended to 
obtain or produce, with spun or twisted 
threads formed of any desired fibre, as 
silk, cotton, etc. These threads must be 
laid more or less closely to and parallel 
with one another in straight lines 
lengthwise of the fabric, or they may be 
arranged so as to form stripes, or zigzag 
lines, or in any other manner to pro- 
duce the desired design. The threads 


are made to firmly achere to the proofed 
face of the fabric by pressure, by first 
passing such threads through an Jndia 
rubber solvent, and then pressing the 
threads on to the proofed face of the 
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fabric by passing the latter between cal- 
endering rolls, after which the fabric is 
rolled up tightly and left in this condi 
tion until the solvent has softened the 
proofing, when the fabric is again pas- 
sed between pressure or calendering 
rolls to cause the threads to firmly ad-| 
here to and become partly embedded in 
the proofing. 

The threads, when no solvent is ap- 
plied, may be fed to the fabric by any 
desired mechanical devices. They may, 
for instance, be drawn from bobbins or 
warp beams and guided by a weaver’s 
reed to the fabric in the spreading ma- 
chine at a point where the proofing has 
sufficiently dried, but has not become 
too dry, to prevent adhesion of the 
threads, which are pressed on to it, and 
the proofed fabric with the thread ad- 
hering may then be passed between the 
ealendering rolls to consolidate the 
threads with the proofing. 

In some cases the threads before being 
applied to the proofed face of the fabric 
may be coated with what is commonly 
termed a 








RUBBER SOLUTION, 
that is to say, a rubber solvent in which 
pure rubber has by preference been dis- 
solved, or the proofed and thread-orna- 
mented fabric may be coated with one 
or more thin coats of the proofing, 
spread in the usual manner; but in this 
case, or when the threads are first 
coated with a rubber solution, the 
lustre of such threads as silk is more or 
less destroyed or spoiled, and these 
latter processes are only advisable for 
inferior goods where the best ornamen- 
tal effects are not required. 

When the design is formed by wavy 
or zigzag lines, the thread guide or reed, 
has the required motion imparted to it 
by any means. 

The thread-ornamented water proofed 
fabrics are finished by having farina or 
similar material applied and are then 
vulcanized. If vulcanized by the or- 
dinary cold process, by means of bisul- 
phide of carbon and chloride of sulphur, 
the farina is or may be applied immedi- 
ately after the vulcanizing liquid has 
been applied to the proofed face of the 
fabric. 

By these provesses, beautiful designs in 
imitation of woven goods and brilliant 
effects can be obtained without materi- 
ally increasing the weight of the fabric. 
The Cotton Industry. 

The chief interest attaching to the 
cotton industry of the Southern States 
begins in the autumn. The “boll’ 
which bears the cotton, appears after 
the fall of the blossom, and is a kind of 
capsule, which opens when ripe, and 








shows from four to six locks of cotton, 
each lock containing three to six seeds, 
to which the cotton strongly adheres. 
As the bolls open the fields become 
white, and the country appears as 
though it was covered with snow among 
the green leaves. The average date of 
the opening of the bolls occurs about 
September 1, though earlier in the more | 
southern latitudes. Then the hands ase | 
mustered for picking, and men, women | 
and children with baskets and bags troop | 
to the fields day after day. As they are | 
paid by the weight they pick, their in- | 
dustry is unceasing. At the end of each 
day’s labor the gatherers, who, for an 


dles to the weigher who, after weighing, 


cents per 100 pounds. All this cotton is 


separated; and it is, therefore, taken to 
the gin house, which is always conveni- 
ent to the field. The cotton gin is a 
contrivance to divest the seed of its fibre 


is ready for ‘‘baling,” and the seed is 


and cake, and for ‘cattle feeding pur- 





issues to each a ticket {certifying the! 


amount earned, which is usually 40 to re 


attached to the seed, which has to be | 


—and when this is done, the lint cotton 


collected to be sold, and is a valuable | 
article of commerce, both for its fine oil | 
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generally by hydraulic power—though 
for shipment it is again pressed by very 
powerful steam presses established at 
the ports. And then commences the 
great movement to market and port. 
Every road has its wagons with a few 
bales, every creek and river is alive 
with barges, steamboats, and all kinds 
of craft. Every railway is taxed te its 
utmost in the transit of cotton. Down 
the great rivers enormous steamboats 
come day after day, touching at land- 
ings, where their cargoes of bales await 
them in thousands. In lakes and inlets 
of the sea the great march of the staple 
goes on by oddly-contrived steamships, 
schooners and sloops and tugs towing 
barges—all with the same load. Inland 
towns receive their bales from the plan- 
tations, and there the country buyer 
waits and inspects what the farmers 
bring by a few bales at a time on 
wagons. A piece is drawn as a sample, 
there and then the bargain concluded, 
cash paid over, and the purchases of the 
day collected in the buyers’ store.— 
[London Graphic. 


Providence, 
Rhode Island, 





—The Metallic Drawing Roll Co., In- 
dian Orchard, Mass., are sending out 
a pamphlet which well describes the 
wonderful progress of the metallic draw- 
ing rolis up todate. Seldom has an in- 
vention in the textile line made such 
rapid strides. Thousands of old ma- 
chines have been equipped with the pa- 
tent metallic rolls, while in much of the 
new machinery now being ordered their 
merit is so well recognized that the 
patent metallic roll is specified. All the 
progressive builders of mil] machinery, 
as well as many of the importers, apply 
the patent metallic drawing rolls to new 
machines. The long list of mills who 
are running these rolls in the United 
States, as well as their very extensive 
use in the leading cotton mills in other 
parts of the world, is the best evidence 
that their claims to advantage, which 
have been previously described in these 
columns, are well founded. Full infor- 
mation concerning price and method of 
application obtained in this new pam- 
phlet for the season of 1894. 


—Among the recent shipments made 
by the Metallic Drawing Roll Co., 
Indian Orchard, Mass., are 88 deliveries 
of Metallic Rolls for the Weetamoe 
Mills, Fall Kiver, 12 railway heads to 
John P. King Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga, 
10 railway heads to the Graniteville 
Mfg. Co., Graniteville, S. C., 
deliveries of drawing for the Exeter 
Mfg. Co., Exeter, N. H., for Atherton 
frames, 15 deliveries drawing for the 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., Pacolet, S. C., 25 
deliveries drawing for the Derby Cotton 
Mills, Shelton, Conn., 60 deliveries to 
the Erwin Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C., 
for Whitin frames. Also a large num- 
ber of rolls for other mitls, including the 
Ada Cotton Millis, Charlotte, N. C., 
Overland Cotton Mills, Overland, Col., 


adult hand, pick about 200 pounds of| Wm. E. Hooper & Sons, Baltimore, Md., 
seed cotton, take their baskets and bun-| Mt. Vernon Co., Baltimore, Md., Vic- 


toria Mills, Newburyport, Mass., Swift 
Mfg. Co., Co.umbus, Ga., Berkeley 
Milis, Berkeley, R. I. Included in 
these shipments are numerous repeat 
orders from mills that have had the pat- 
ent metallic roll ruming on a — 
scale, and also orders from several mills 
that had never before tried it. 


—G. W. Card, formerly of the Pea- 
body Mill, Newburyport, Mass., suc. 
ceeded J. H. Hines, resigned, as super- 
intendent of the Howland Mill, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


—J. H. Hines resigned the superin- 


poses. This is a very large trade in| tendency of the Howland Mill, New 
itself. | Bedford, Mass., and accepted the man- 
When the cotton is ginned and baled | agement of the new print cloth mill, 





it is pressed for carriage to market—| which is to be built at Burlington, Vt. 
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The Esty Automatic Sprinkler. 
We illustrate the Esty sprinkler head 
in the accompanying cut. The value of 
automatic sprinklers for fire protection 
has been amply demonstrated beyond 
argument, and the Mutual Factory In- 
surance Companies insist upon their 
proper installation, while the regular 
stock companies make such liberal re- 
ductions on account of automatic sprink- 
ler protection that no laige factory can 
afford to be without them. 


NN 





For many years the control of this 
system was virtually in the hands of one 
or two large companies, who had a 
practical monoply of the business, but 
recently there have come into the field 
several new sprinkler heads, and the 
one which we illustrate decided 
features of merit to recommend it. It 
fully complies with the requirements cf 
the iatest standard of the New England 
Factory Mutuals, the New England In- 
surance Exchange, and all other boards 
of fire underwriters throughout the 
United States. 

A glance at the illustration shows 


has 


that it is simplicity itself, and is claimed | of this description continually increased. 


to be composed of less parts than any 


other, and special stress is laid upon the | 


mica seated valve, which is non-corro- 
sive, non-adhesive, impenetrable and im- 
perishable. It is held in place by a single 
fusible soldered joint of but three parts 
It will be seen that the fusible joint pro- 
jects from the centre, therefore is more 
accessible to the heat from a sudden fire, 
not being shielded by other parts; the 
mica seat being held in place by a 
centre pivot, it is claimed will stand 
more abuse from accidental hitting than | 
other forms. If the heads are melted | 
out by fire, they can be re-seated with- 
out being removed, and at very trifling 
cost. They may be used pendant, as 
shown in the cut, or upright, and when 
used pendant in a cold place, the mica 
seat can be removed and the pipe al- 
lowed to drain, to be again replaced in 
warm weather with Very little trouble. 

The Esty Sprinkler Co. of Laconia, 
N. H., manufacture these sprinkler 
heads and control the patents, and to 
protect their sprinkler, as well as the 
insured, whenever a sprinkler system is 
installed by others than their regular 
authorized agents, they send a compe- 
tent man to put in the sprinklers, after 
the piping has been approved by the in- 
surance inspectors. 

The price of this head is very reason- 
able, and the satisfactory endorsements 
it has received give good evidence of 
the efficiency of its work. 


The Cotton Spinning Industry in Japan. 





From the year 1857 or 1858, that is to 
say a little before the opening of Japan 
to foreign trade, the natives knew that 
an ingenious system of cot’ on-spinning 
was in existence in Europe and they 
were anxious to see it introduced into 
their own country. In 1875, after the 
return from a visit which Count Mat- 
soukata, Minister of Finance, had paid 
to Europe, the Japanese Government 
purchased through him several small 
mopel machines for spinning cotton, 
and caused them to be distributed in those 
departments in which cotton is cultivated, 
in order that the inhabitants might be- 
come acquainted, not only with the ma- 
chine itself, but «ith its uses. This was 
the commencement of the Japanese spin- 
ning industry, an industry which has 
since then experienced considerable de- 
velopment. 


At the commencement of the industry 
the Japanese were only able to produce 
coarse yarns, those of No. 16, which 
were only suitable for replacing the ones | 
hitherto produced in the primitive man- | 
ner of the country, that is to say, by the | 
distaff. From 18%0 to 1884 cotton spin- | 
ning became quite an important and | 
flourishing industry in Japan. At the | 
latter date there were 27 spinning com- | 
panies throughout the country, produc | 
ing about 617.000 Japanese pounds of 
yarn. The progress made was even 
more rapid during the period comprised | 
between the years 1885 and 1889, as from 
the official statistics issued by the Japan- 
ese Government it »ppears that while in 
the amount of yarn produced 
amounted to 778,483 Japanese pounds, 
this quantity had increased in 1888 to 
1,593,103 lbs., and in 1890 to 5,132,588 
Ibs. The number of spindles were re- 
spectively 65,420, 113,456, and 277,895. 
In 1890 there were 30 spinneries estab- | 
lished in the country. The great devel- | 
opment which had been effected in this| 
industry in the years quoted above may 
be attributed entirely to the fol'owing 
causes: At this period the demand for | 
money was not so great, and capitalists 
experienced some difficulty in finding 
good investments. They looked favor- 


1886 








A New Method of Dealing with the 
Smoke Nuisance. 

Washing air of its impurities by pas- 
sing it through water sereens or 
through chambers into which water is 
profusely sprayed is a well-known and 
much-used process in heating and venti- 
lating practice. Its merits were conclu- 
sively demonstrated years ago, and ever 
since advantage has been taken of them 
in large installations in 
which their expense was warranted, 
and where a smoky and an unclean out- 
side atmosphere suggested the desirabil- 
ity of submitting the air to some cleans 
ing process before allowing it to pass 
into buildings. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that a somewhat analagous 
method should have suggested itself as 
of likely service in dealing with the now 
so much discussed smoke problem, and 


ventilating 


| that it should have been tried with en- 


couraging results. At any rate, a news- 
paper paragraph, now going the rounds, 
tells of its application by an English 
factory owner, whose repeated conflicts 
with the local smoke ordinance 
prompted experiments in this direction, 
and apparently with perfect satisfaction. 
According to the published description, 
somewhat indefinite, perhaps, in a few 


ably upon industrial enterprises, particu- | respects, the apparatus used by him con- 


20 and 30 per cent. annually. Soon cot- | perforated beaters, and the tank is partly 
ton spinneries sprung up one afterjthe| filled with water. The smoke is drawn 
other to such an extent that the produc- | into the barrel from the machinery by a 
tion of yarn in 1890, as compared with | powerful fan, and undergoes a scrubbing 
1886, was qoadrupled. The carding | process. The barrel rotates very rap- 
companies then passed through an acute|idly, churning up the smoke with the 
crisis, for the production of yarns of the | water. On the top of the barrel 
higher numbers having so greatly in-| several semi-circular trays or sieves, 
creased it was difficult to find an outlet | which are perforated, and effect the pur- 
for the goods, and the surplus stock | pose of further washing the smoke. 
occasioned considerable embarrassment |The smoke, which escapes from the 


are 





| Japanese. The manufacturers being de- | 


tothe manufacturers. Among the manu- | beaters, is caught again by these sieves, 
facturers there were very few turning|and dashed down again by a very fine 
out fine yarns, those, for example, above| spray of water from the beaters. The 
No. 20, and the import of foreign yarns | black sludge of solid matter is forced to 
| the top of the chamber, and thrown 
For example, the value of such imports lover into a chute, which conveys it toa 
in 1877 amounted to 4,000,000 yen, while | wooden tank. The smoke which finally 
in 1888 they exceeded 13,000,000 (the| escapes from the machine is said to be 
par value of the yen is 4s 2d.). | comparatively inoffensive, and there is 
It will thus be understood that the | certainly good reason to believe 
progressive increase in the imports of | Should be ae. 
foreign yarns on the one hand, and the | It is interesting to note, moreover, 
check experienced in the production of | that the use of the apparatus does not 
Japanese yarns on the other, were due end with the cleansing of the smoke. 
principally to an imperfect knowledge The black deposit gathered by it is taken 
of this industrial art on the part of the off in barrels to be used in the making 
of paint and printing ink, yielding 
sirous of acquainting themselves with the |®" scceptable revenue instead of pol- 
situation of the cotton industry abroad, | luting the atmosphere, and the re- 
s‘nt out to Bombay two agents, who | ™aining liquid is said to have proved 
were commissioned to study the condi-| itself a most valuable 
tion of the carding industry of India, ‘Thus two-fold purpose is accom- 
and to bring back detailed information | plished, either one of which would seem 
upon this subject. Soon afterwards a| to de quite sufficient to commend the 
report was received from these agents | process to manufacturing communities 
to the effect that, judging from the condi- in which smoke suppression is a live 
tion of Indian markets, it might be safely | topic.—[From Cassier’s Magazine for 
predicted that the cotton spinning indus- | May. 
try of Japan had a brilliant future be- 
fore it. In course of time it would, in 
their opinion, certainly have the mono- 
poly of the Japanese markets, as it will 





Skylights and Ventilators.. 





The engraving illustrates a hip Moni- 
tor skylight with glazed opening sash 
|for ventilation. These sashes 
opened simultaneously by means of a 
self-locking apparatus, and where venti- 


soon be impossible for Bombay yarns to | 
compete with the Japanese. 

The manufacturers being thus en- 
couraged, commenced to study methods 
of turning out yarns of the finer descrip- 
tions, which are largely consumed in the 
country, and more perfected machinery 
was employed in order that a keen com- 
petition might be carried on with the 
foreign yarns. The result was very soon 
seen in an increased national production 
and a decreased importation. For ex- 
ample, in 1888 the quantity produced, in 
Japanese pounds, amounted lo 957,000, | 
and the imports in English pounds to 47,- 
000,000. In 1890 the quantity pro- 
duced amounted to 32,000,000 pounds, 
and the imports to 31,000,000. In 1892 
the figures were respectively 64,000,000 
and 24,000,000. 

Thus, as will be seen by the above, the 
imports of foreign yarns have fallen off obstruction to the light, such as in large 
year by year, and they decreased in value | buildings, storehouses, stores. etc., it is 
from 13,000,000 of yen in 1887 to 7,-|a very acceptable and practical form. 
000,000 in 1892. This isa result of the | 
progress that has been effected in the} E. Van Noorden & Co., 383 Harrison 
national industry, and the great part of| Ave., Boston, manufacture an immense 
variety of skylights without ventilators, 
ventilators 


can be 





this success comes naturally from the skill 


of the workmen, who have learned much and combined, 


rom their foreign competitors. As a 
matter of fact cotton yarn is said to be pro- 
duced at a cheaper rate in Japan than in 





India.—[Indian Textile Journal. 


skylights 
Clover Leaf ventilators, Van Noorden 
ventilators, and architectural sheet metal 


work of all kinds. 


The Specific Weight of Textile Fibres. 


Translated from the German for the Textile 
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In the hand books pertaining to the 
textile industry, we find that the figures 
for the specific weight of the textile 
fibres are given only in the way of esti 
mates. The is in the fact that 
the fibres after having been submerged 
in water, contain air bubbles, which are 
only removed with more or less difficulty, 
It is also known that the fibres swell in 
water or watery salt solutions. These 
difficulties have been removed by using 
benzine in the place of water or salt- 
solutions while engaged in the process 
of obtaining the specific gravity of the 
fibres. 


reason 


The material which is to be tested and 
which contains a normal degree of moist- 
ure is first weighed in the air and is then 
submerged in benzine; at the same time 
a vacuum instrument is employed for 
about 5 to 10 minutes for the purpose of 
removing the air. After this the ma- 
terial is weighed in the benzine and the 


weight noted down. The vaccuum is 


| then again employed for unequal length 


larly upon the cotton spinning industry, | sists of a large cast-iron tank, in which | 
which realized profits varying between | is 4 slotted barrel, which is fitted with | 


of time and if the weight should decrease 
the process is repeated until the former 
becomes constant. 

The following results were obtained 
according to this method. All 

THE TESTED MATERIALS 

possessed the normal degree of moisture, 
while the temperature under which the 
tests were made stood at 18° C. 


Nature of the fibres. 
Raw cotton 
Cotton yarns 
Combed wool 
Woolen yarn 
Combed hemp 
Linen yarn 
Jute yarn 
Combed mohair 
Raw silk (French) 
Peeled silk “ l 
From the above it is seen that the 

specific weight of the vegetable fibres 

varies from 1.48 to 1.52 while the weight 
of the animal fibres is considerable less 

in the average and amounts to 1.30-1 34. 
Further experiments were made with 

raw-silk and mechanically treated silk 


Specific weight. 
Ai) 


y 


} 


1.é 
1.51 
1. 
l st 
1.48 
Li: 
l 
l 
1 


3b 


that this) (which had lost about 4 to 5 per cent. of 


| its gum), with boiled silk, and with silk 


disinfectant. | 


lation is desired by this means without! 


HIP MONITOR SKYLIGHT WITH GLAZED OPENING SASH 


The builders of these skylights, Messrs. | 


which had been weighed down with 
other matter, like tannin, tin etc. for the 
purpose of discovering the influence of 
this loading process and of the coloring 
matters on the specific weight of the 
fibres. In the first of the series given 
below, the fibres had been colored with 
different dye-stuffs; in the second series 
they had been dyed black. The follew- 
ing gives the result of the experiments, 
which have been made: 
FIRST SERIES. 
MECHANICALLY TREATED SILK. 


Specifi 


weight 

Original loss 4.33% . ‘ - 133 
Made heavy with tannin, increase 

47.28% : . 7 
Made heavy with tin, increase 

71.70% ‘ ; 1.9 
Made heavy with tin and tannin 

Increase 70.36% . : . 166 

SCOURED SILK. 

Original loss 25.70% . ‘ - 1.34 
Made heavy with tannin, decrease 

7.04% 1.37 


Made heavy with tin, increase 





FOR VENTILATION 


58.64% ; ‘ 2 
Made heavy with tin and tannin, 
increase 32.82 % 
SECOND SERIES. 
MECHANICALLY TREATED 


Original increase, (0 % F 
Made heavy with tannin, increase 
31.60% ? 5 . 1.39 
Made heavy with tin, increase 
52.30% : ‘ 24 
Made heavy with tin and tannin 
increase 63.7) % 1.48 


Original loss 24.10% . - I 
Made heavy with tannin, increase 

79 90% . 
Made heavy with , increase 

$4.50 % 2 
Made heavy with tin and t in 

increase 64.1 

From the above can be seen at 
tannin-acid increases the specific weigt 
of the silk only little, while the met 
sats exercise nsiderable influence 
this regard 
Silk Seal. 
Phis entirely new fabric is nota 

its richness, and also for another most 
desirable quality—that of not being a 
fected by the weather, however - 
ment it may be. Neither rain nor snow 
has the slightest effect upon its lustrous 
beauty. Hitherto the surfece of a 
different varieties of plush ar sDu- 
factured seal has been liable to get sp 
ted by rain In this new silk se this 
objection is quite removed, it aving 
been subje ted t D ugh ate 
proofing process, which w » dout 
make it a favorable material fo yaks 
to wear in rainy weather. It has 
of the disadvantages of a mackintos! 
4s it is to a certai ent porous 


Jute Bagging Must be Used on Cotton. 





The managers of N. Y. Cotton 


Exchange have adopted a rule that on 


the 


and after Sept. 1, the veginning of the 
crop year, no cotton vered wit 
Pine straw bagging shall constitute a 


good deiivery Southern exchanges 
have been notified of this action 
tests have at 
stains the cotton and any cotton coming 
north after this wil! 
with jute. 


Recent 
shown t Straw bagging 


have to be recovered 


Personals. 


William H. Norris, formerly sup: 
intendent of the Stanley Creek Cottor 
Mil), Stanley Creek, N. C., and lately 
with the Olive Oil & Grease Co.. has ac- 
cepted the superintendency of the G 
coe Mills, Burlington, N. C. 


—Andrew Cobb, second hand, has 
been promoted to overseer of ring spin- 
ning with the Clifton Mfg. (o., Clifton, 
S.C., and will be succeeded by James 
Mec\ ey, of Pelzer. S. ¢ 

—Geo. T. Lynch, master mechanic at 
the Enterprise Mill, Augusta, Ga., has 
been placed in the position of overseer 


Mr. Jokn 
hand of machine room, wil! 


of carding lrhomas, second 


suceeed t 
the position of master mechanic 


—J. T. Downum, superintendent of 
the Florence Millis, Forest ‘ ity, N. ¢ 
has resigned and accepted a -imilar po 
sition with the Belmont 
Shelby, N. ¢ 


Cotton Mills, 


—T. A. Davis, the well-known super- 


intendent of the Union Cotton Mills 
Maiden, N. C., has resigned his posi- 
tion and retired from mill life to engag 
in the grocery business in Mt. Ho 
N. ¢ 

Mr. Richardson succeeded to the 


position of superintendent of the King 


3 


Mountain Cotton Mill, King’s Mountair 
N. C., made vacant hy the resignation of 
R. M. Thacker 

E. B. Brown, lately of Newton, N 
C., has taken a position in the Labora- 
tory Cotton Mill, Lincolnton, N. C., as 
overseer of carding 

—William I. Walker, formerly secor 

hand of spinning in the Pelzer (S. ¢ 
Mills, has accepted a position as ov 
seer of spinning in t Lanett Mills 
West Point, (a 

T. L. Bowers, of Pelzer, S s 
been engaged to take charge of tl 
weave room in t Lanett ( Mills 
West Point, Ga 

—W. P. Moneyhan, for F 

Mill, S. ¢ s now overseer lit 
in the Rock Hill Cotton M k 
S.C 

I W. Worth. forn y per 
tendent at Ashville, N. ¢ 3 now 
seer of carding and spinning he 
Caraleigh Mills, Raleigh, \. ‘ 
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One Second-hand Corliss Engine, 


ions and Heater 


One |! x 12 Slide Valve Engine. 
One 9 x 24 Slide Valve. 
Also one new 12x18 Slide Valve Engine. 


THOMAS EVANS, Agent Skinner Engine Company, 


75 Westminster Street, Providence, R. I. 
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ee MILLS CAN SAVE MONEY 


By consulting our POWER DEPARTMENT 
before buying Engines, Boilers, Water 
Wheels, Heaters, Separators, Elimina- 
tors, Pumps, Injectors, Traps, Damper 
and Pressure Regulators, Furnace Mouth 
Protectors, Tube Cleaners, Elevators, 
Clutches, Oilers, Oil, Packing, Belting 
and Dressing, Boiler or Pipe Covering, 
and other Fuel Saving Appliances. 


Bringing Up a Steam Plant. 


BY REX. 


NO. XIX. 





COAL COMBUSTION. 

Many «a manufacturer has stood 
calmly by and watched his money com- 
ing out of the chimney of his factories 
in smoke. 

One reason for this is that for many 
years the thought that smoke was 
money wasted never entered his head. 

He had scrimped and saved in every 
known way to make the dollars that 
were being thrown away, and when his 
neighbors complained because the smoke 
drifted down into their door yards and 
made living a burden he would simply 
rub his hands and say, ‘I’m very sorry 
but you know the factory must run, and 
if it runs it will smoke.” 

But now a change has come over him, 
at least it has if he is a progressive man 
and he realizes that smoke in the neigh- 
borhood not only means discomfort to 
others, but also loss of cash for him. 

I say “if hejis progressive” for many 
a man who is burning his money is not 
aware even in these enlightened days 
that that which comes out of the 
chimney dark enough to be noticeable is 
certainly money wasted. 

Just as soon as the progressive steam 
user had it demonstrated to his satisfac- 
tion that smoke meant waste he at once 
set about trying to find some way to 
prevent it. 

Year after year new schemes have 
been placed upon the market, most of 
which have been proven worthless un- 
less it be to call the attention of cities 
and towns to the fact that the smoke 
nuisance should be abated, even leading 
to laws being passed inJsome localities 
prohibiting the use of coal which would 
cause smoke. 

Plan after plan 

WISE AND OTHERWISE, 
generally the latter, have been tried but 
as yet nothing has been brought forth, 
which can be considered as coming any- 
where near general adoption. 

The first visionary schemes, which 
were tried and discarded after a large 
expenditure of money, have led people to 
look with disfavor upon any device 
labelled “‘smoke consuming,” and yet 
many are excellent in their way. 

One company manufacturing a smoke 
consumer said to me recently, we would 
have given $50,000 to have had our 
furnace the first smoke consumer heard 
of, for while we stand ready to back our 
claims to almost any amount, the general 
public will persist in classing it with 
some old device which they have tried 
and found a failure. 

In order that one may have a clear 
idea of just to what extent unconsumed 
fuel or smoke means loss it will be nec- 
essary to have some way of measuring 
the value of coal as a medium of heat. 

As far back as 1798 several exhaus- 
tive experiments made by Count Rum- 
ford, then in the services of the Bavarian 
Government, led to the discovery that 
heat is the motion of the molecules com. 
posing a body and as a form of energy 
is subject to general laws which govern 
every form of energy and contro! all 
matter in motion, whether that matter 
be molecular or the movement of 
masses. 

A paper upon this subject was pre- 
sented in the above year to the Royal 
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Absolutely sate at high pressure. Not 
an ounce of cast metal used in its con- 
struction. WE CAN PROVE to your en. 
tire satisfaction that the “Stirling” will 
give much higher average economy, with 
far less expense for rerairs, than any 
boiler on the market to-day, and in proof 
ot our claims we can refer you to some 
of the largest firms in the Country. 
Please do us the favor to investigate be- 
fore purchasing elsewhere. 

Prices very reasonable. Catalogues, 
testimonials and complete information 
promptly furnished. 


BRADFORD SARGENT, 
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Society of Great Britain describing the 
work, giving the results, also Count | 
Rumford’s conclusion that heat is not a 
substance but a form of energy. 

Scientists next set to work to find | 
some } 

MECHANICAL EQUIVALENT OF HEAT, 
and the results of experiments conducted 
by Dr. Joule, from 1843 to 1849, have | 
been generally accepted as satisfactory. | 
These give as a basis for, calculation a 
heat unit known in technical terms as a 
British thermal unit, which is the quan- 
tity of heat required to raise one pound | 
of pure water from a temperature of 62° 
Fahr. to 63° Fahr. | 

The mechanical unit of power is the | 
foot-pound, or the power required to} 
raise one pound one foot high. The ex- | 
periments of Joule and others show 722 | 
fuot pounds to be equivalent to one Brit- | 
ish heat unit. The unit of e/ectrical power | 
is the watt, which is obtained by multi-| 
plying one amphere by one volt. 746 
watts equal 1 h.p. or 33,000 foot pounds 
per minute, therefore a watt has an equiv- | 
alent in heat unite, and aw easy way to 
memorize the different equivalents is as 
follows: 
1 heat unit,—722 ft. pounds,—17.45 | 

watts. 
42.75 heat units,—33,000 ft. pounds,— | 
760 watts,—1 h.p. | 

The French have a system based as all 
their calculations are, upon the metiic 
system. | 

We have by;this means a basis upon 
which we can compute just how much 
of the coal thrown into the furnace is 
utilized and how much is wasted. 

In order to generate steam, only two 
steps are required; first, produce the 
heat, and second, transfer it to the water. 

A pound of coal or any other fuel has 
a definite heat-producing capacity, and | 
is capable of evaporating a definite | 
quantity of water under given condi- | 
tions. 

The first step in making steam is in | 
burning fuel to the best advantage. A 
pound of carbon will generate 14,500 
heat units during combustion, and this 
will be the same whatever the tempera- 
ture or rapidity at which the combustion 
may take place. 

There are only three ways in which 
the heat, developed by the combustion 
of coal in a steam boiler furnace, may 
be expended. 

First, that conveyed to the water in 
the boiler for the production of steam. 

Second, that which passes up the 
chimney in unconsumed gases. This is 
in proportion to the weight of the gases 
and the difference between their temper- 
ature and that of the air and coal before 
they entered the fire. 

Third, that portion thrown off by 
radiation from the sides of the furnaces 
like, for instance, the stove warms a 
room, As the last two forms are a 
clear waste of energy, it is one of the 
great problems of steam engineering to 
reduce the amount thus lost to a mini- 
mum. 

About all precaution which can be | 
taken to reduce the loss by radiation is 
to have thick tight walls and to-day 
this has been so well cared for that the 
loss is too small to be computed. But 
in the case of waste gases passing up| 
and out of the chimney it is just the re | 
verse, for in many poorly constructrd 
and badly arranged boiler plants this loss 
is so great that it would 

APPALL THE INDIVIDUAL 
who has the coal bills to pay if he for a} 
moment had any idea of the amount be- 
ing thrown away. It must beconceded, 








} 





however, that in many cases this indi- 
vidual keeps himself in a state of bliss- 
ful ignorance, seemingly from choice. 

Any one can see that the temperature 
of the escaping gases cannot be brought 
below that of the absorbing surfaces, 
always supposing all of the escaping 
gases have passed through the fire. 

Assuming that,there is no air passing 
up the chimney other than that which 
has passed through the fire, the higher 
the temperature of the fire and the lower 
that of the escaping gases the better the 
economy, for the losses by chimney gases 
will bear the same proportion to the heat 
generated by the combustion as the tem- 
perature of those gases bears to the tem- 
perature of the fire. 

For example, if the temperature of 
the fire is 2500° and that of the chimney 
gases 500° above the atmosphere, the 
loss by the chimney will be ,},°°;—about 
20 per cent. Therefore if the escaping 
gases cannot be brought below that of 
the absorbing surface, which is practi- 
cally a fixed quantity, the temperature 
of the fire must be high, in order to se- 
cure good economy. 

It will be noted that we say “Suppos- 
ing all the escaping gases have passed 
through the fire.” The reason for this 
is that since the subject of waste through 
gases passing unconsumed up the chim- 
ney has been so strongly agitated, 
many boiler makers or persons having 
patent furnaces have resorted to all 
sorts of means to prove to steam users 
that their specialties will consume the 
gases, and attempt to prove it by show- 
ing the exceedingly low temperature of 
the chimney gases, even sometimes 
carrying it so far that they actually 
claim to bring it below that of the ab- 
sorbing surfaces, thus accomplishing 
practical im possibilities. 

But how do they obtain anywhere 
near these results? By simply allowing 
cold air to leak into the flues. Any one 
can see that this not only does not de- 
crease the loss, but greatly increases it, 
as every particle of cold air admitted to 
the flues more than is necessary to secure 
the nearest to perfect combustion of the 
coal, merely has the effect to cool down 
the parts so that they must beJreheated. 
Here comes the question of how much 
cold air should be admitted to secure the 
best results in coal combustion, and this 
will be made the subject of our next 
article. 

(To be continued ) 








Rope Transmission. 
Editor Textile Mfg. World: 

In your issues for March and April, 
and parts of aseries of articles by “Rex,” 
appears some account of his experience 
with rope transmission at a certain 


| Shop. The tenor of this description 


however truthful in detail, is neverthe- 
less calculated to prejudice the reader 
against the use of ropes for transmission 
ot power, at least by the endless rope 
system peculiar to the United States. 
If Rex is unacquainted with what ropes 
are doing outside the establishment he 


refers to, he is at least not unacquainted 


with the fact that they are used in many 


jother places, and it would have been 


better if he had informed himself as to 
the performance elsewhere, before con- 
demning the whole business. 

The writer has had considerable ex- 
perience with the rope transmissions on 
the American System, and I know that 
the impression conveyed by Rex's article 
is altogether erroneous. 

I am acquainted with the circumstan- 
ces of the cause which he described, and 
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while I do not question anything he | standard Edison bipolar dynamo bear- 


says as to facts, [ disagree entirely with |ings, which have, by years of universal- | 


his conclusions. The facts are, the in-|ly good service, proved the merit in 
stallation which he describes was ce- | them. 
signed by a person who did not have’ A test of the Ideal General Electric 
the requisite experience, and it had | combination made recently in New York 
several defects, which were fatal from | City, in the presence of several gentle- 
the start. The whole thing was too| men unusually well informed on steam 
much crowded together, and the shafts | and electrical matters, will be of interest 
were hung so high that the ropes had to/| to ourreaders: The engine, and of course 
pass through holes in a string of beams| the dynamo, was started in the usual 
two thirds the length of the factory. | manner under steam, and when running 
This required so much weight on the | at the desired speed of 275 r. p. m., the 
tension that the ropes were already over-| brushes were adjusted and engine and 
loaded, and it was no cause for wonder if| dynamo prepared for undertaking the 
they were rapidly worn out against the| load. The switch board was also ar- 
beams or broken with overload of ten- | ranged that the entire current of 
sion weight. It was a case of bad en-| power generated, would pass through 
gineering for which the rope was not in| two switches side by side. A five-cent 
any way accountable. | nickel was balanced on edge on the outer 
I can heartily commend the closing|end of the cylinder head, the engine 
sentences of Rex’s paper and agree with | running at “friction load.” The two 
him that a rope can not be expected to| switches were then taken in hand and 
do wonders, more than people, and that |thrown in instantly, the metre showing 
any one who wishes to use a rope drive | S40 amperes. The switches were thrown 
should be sure it is designed by some-|out in seven seconds, then in and out 


80 





body with experience in planning such 
things. When that is done, he will not 
find several drives taken off one wheel | 
without any better expedient than cut- | 
ting the rope in case of accident. He | 
will not find the repes stretched beyond 
the factor of safety to keep them from 
flapping against a beam. A rope drive| 
must be treated properly ia order to get 
a friendly return. It is an excellent 
friend but a troublesome enemy and is 
worthy the careful attention of Rex or 
any other man. FIRMUS. 





Direct Connected Engine and Dynamo. 

Almost every one directly or indirectly 
interested in steam-electric engineering 
in these latter days, 1s anxious to see the 
best combined arrangement of engine 
and dynamo showing most modern 
characteristics. We are pleased to be 
able to illustrate in our columns a direct 
connected steam-electric combination, 
which we feel sure will attract attention. 

The engine is the “Harrisburg Ideal” 
self-oiling pattern, cylinder 12 inch 
diameter by 12 inch stroke, manufactured 
by the Harrisburg Foundry & Machine 
Works, Harrisburg, Penn. The dynamo 
is the product of the General Electric 
Co., 50, K. W., capacity speed 275 r. p. 
m., 420 amperes, 110 volts and obviously 
of the multipolar type. There is an 
immediate impression of strength and 
solidity about this combination which at 
once strikes the eye and simultaneously 
an appearance which a closer examina- 
tion fully justifies, of compactness and 





simplicity. 


The self-oiling out-board bearing 


| again, thus throwing upon the engine 


practically the full load in fourteen 
seconds two times, during which the 
five-cent piece remained balanced on the 
cylinder head, showing the combination 
to be eperating absolutely without any 
vibrations whatever. 

There are now 40 
Harrisburg Ideal electric direct con- 
nected combinations in succesful opera- 


between 30 and 


tion, nearly every one of which was in-| 


stalled by the New York and New Eng- 
land representatives of the Harrisburg 
Foundry & Machine Works, W. R. 
Fleming & Co., 203 Broadway, N. Y., 
and 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


Useful Rules for Engineers. 


To find the Circumference of a Circle, 
or of a Pulley: 

Multiply the diameterfby 3.1416; or as 
7 is to 22 so is the diameter to the cir- 
cumference. 

* 
* 

To Compute the Diameter of a Circle, 
or of a Pulley: 

Divide the circumference by 3.1416; 
or multiply the circumference by .3183 ; 
or as 22 is to 7 so is the circumference to 
the diameter. 

-s 
* 

To compute the Area of a Circle: 

Multiply the circumference by one 
quarter of the diameter; or multiply the 
square of the diameter by .7854; or 
multiply the square of the circumference 
by .07958; or multiply half the circum- 
ference by half the diameter, or multiply 
the square of half the diameter by 
3.1416. 


To compute the Diameter of a Toothed 
Wheel: 

Multiply the number of teeth by the 
number of thirty-seconds of an inch con 
tained in the pitch, and the product 
will be the diameter in inches and hun 
dredths of an or multiply the 
number of teeth by the true pitch and 
the product by .3184. results 
give only the diameter between the 
pitch line on one side and the same line 
on the other side, and not the entire 
diameter from point to point of teeth on 
opposite sides. 


inch; 


These 


These results are only 
approximate diameters, since the whee 
often varies from the computed diame- 
ter in consequence of and 


shrinkage 
other causes, 


To compute the Number of Teeth in 
Pinion to have any given Velocity: 


Multiply the velocity or number o 


revolutions of the driver by its number 
of teeth, or its diameter, and divide the 
product by the desired number of revo 
tions of the pinion or driver. 

To compute the Diameter of a Pinion 
when the Diameter of the Driver, and the 
Number of Teeth in Driver and Pinion 
are yiven: 

Multiply the diameter of driver by the 
number of teeth 
divide the product by 
teeth in the driver, and 


ind 
the of 

the quotient 
will be the diameter of the pinion. 


in the pinion, 


number 


. 

To compute the Number of Revolutions 
of a Pinion or Driven, when the Numéder 
of Revolutions of Driver, and the Diameter 
or the Number of Teeth of Drwer and 
Driven are given: 

Multiply the number of revolutions 
of driver by its number of teeth or its 
diameter, and divide the product by the 
number of teeth or the 
driven. 


diameter of the 


** 


To ascertain the Number of Revolutions 
of a Driver, when the Revolutions of 
Driven and Teeth or Diameter of Driver 
and Driven are given: 

Multiply the diameter of teeth or the 
diameter of driven by its 
and aivide the product by the nui ber of 
teeth or the diameter of the driver. 


revolutions, 


—The Boston office of W. R. Fleming 
& Co., contracting engineers, and agents 
for the Ide and Ideal engines, has re- 
ceived a contract for the engines and 
general electric equipment of the Brock- 
ton City Hall. W. R. Fleming & Co. 
are getting a great deal of business in 
New England. 
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DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
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will be sent Free of Charge. 
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water to 
boilers at 212° F. 
It has acquired 
a national rep- 


ing 
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EFFICIENCY, 
. RELIABILITY, 
and 

LOW PRICE. 
Its general use 
proves its qual- 
ity, THE BEST. 500,000 Horse 
Power in daily use. Send for Cat- 
alogue of Prices and Users. 
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DIRECT CONNECTED ENGINE 


—The Locke Regulator Co., of Salem, 


AND DYNAMO 


The new Anglo-American machine 
company has finally acquired a site ir 


shown, is designed on a generous model Mass., have commenced a suit for dam-| North Attleboro, Mass., just over the 
and has the latest arrangement of mov-| ages against the Fifth Ave. R. E., of| line from Pawtucket, and we understand 


able sleeve with ring oilers, being, ex-| New York City, for infringing their | 
rights in using Spencer damper regula- 


cept for increased weight and size. 


almost the same construction as the’ tors. 


| 


that building contracts will be let at 
once. Mr. J. C. Potter. formerly of the 
Potter & Atherton Machine Co., is the 
managing head of the enterprise. 
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The American Engine. 


This article presents to our readers a 


description of a high grade automatic 
engine built by the American 
Co. 70 Raritan Ave., Bo 


1 





in 1893 with 
} 


bought 


, a company organized 
$200,000 capital. This company 
irom the American High Speed Engine 
Co. their fine plant and adopted the 


above name. 


The claim made for this new engine 
y its manuiacturers 1s that possesses 
the remarkable feature of retaining all 


the simplicity of a single valve engine 
while distributing the steam as in the 
Corliss and other complicated engines, 
which gives the highest attainable econ- 
omy. 

Simplicity is always desirable in ma- 
chinery, but it is often sacrificed to se 
cure better results in economy. Here- 


tofore the consumer has had to choose 


between two evils, that of complication 


for good steam economy or of poor steam 
In this engine 


have been 


economy for simplicity. 
it is claimed that both evils 


removed and that simplicity with high 





steam economy have for the first time 
been united, thus removing the question 
as to which of the two evils is the least. 

We leave our readers to judge of the 
merits of the above claim. 

Referring to the illustrations, Fig. 1 is 
a view looking at the rear side of the 
engine showing a massive bed plate with 


ities in this particular arrangement are; 
first, the eccentric is fixed on the shaft 
which makes the reciprocating invariable, 
thereby giving a constant admission, re- 
lease and compression. 

Second, the automatically variable cut 
off is produced as follows: In addition 
to the annular ports this valve is pro- 
vided with longitudinal ports, which have 
others to correspond, cast in the station- 
ary sleeve which is within the steam 
As the inner ends of the 
are closed, steam in order to get into the 


chest valve 
cylinder must pass through these longi- 
tudinal ports and will do so when the 
valve ports coincide with those in the 
sleeve, and the flow of steam to the cyl- 
inder will be cut off when these ports do 
not coincide, therefore the admission to 
and its cut off from the cylinder depends 
respectively upon the longitudinal ports 
in the valve being brought into or thrown 
out of communication with those in the 
stationary sleeve 

The opening or closing of these longi- 
tudinal ports calls fora twisting motion 
to be imparted to the valve, which is 


accomplished by the eccentric sleeve, 


mounted upon the eccentric and having 
a diagonal V shaped groove (See Fig. 5) 
turned in its periphery, to which the 
This strap is 
connected to the governor weights by 
the usual way of connecting 
eccentrics. As the sleeve revolves with 
the eccentric, being carried round by the‘ 


eccentric strap is fitted. 


links in 


This variation is accomplished by the 


rolling of the sleeve on the eccentric, | 


whenever the governor weights change 
their positions as a result of a change in 
speed. 

This company claims that their exper 
ience with a piston valve is such as to 
condemn its use in a horizontal position, 
for notwithstanding they are perfectly 
balanced against steam their weight pro- 
duces friction which causes wear and 
soon results in leakage. They will use 
it however in their vertical compound 
and triple expansion engines in which its 
weight will be supported by the valve 


stem in a vertical position, doing away | 


with friction and consequent wear. 

Fig. 4 horizontal 
through the cylinders and illustrates the 
construction of the valve used in hori- 
It consists of flat faced 
a flat 
against which it is held by steam pres- 


shows a 


zontal engines. 


slide valve, bearing upon seat 


sure. The valve travel is invariable, 
hence the wear upon its seat is unifom 
and the remains tight. 


This valve controls the admissions, re- 


valve always 


lease and compression, maintaining them 


is controlled 
by a small cylinder valve within the slide 
As shown, this valve is provided 
with longitudinal ports, corresponding 


constant, while the cut off 
valve. 


ports being cast through the shell of the 
slide valve surrounding it, and the cutting 
off of the steam is accomplished by twist- 
ing or rotating the valve which opens or 


section | 
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It gives on either a Vertical or Horizontal shaft more power 
for its price, yields a greater percentage for water used, either 
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and best finished wheel made. 
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. Burnham Bros., York, Pa. 
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required for a complete POWER PLANT. 
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any live steam surfaces except the ends 
of the main valve. 

The live steam enters the steam chest 
through the top at the centre and is pre- 
vented from passing the ends of the 
valve to the exhaust by packing strips, 
one bearing against the steam chest 
cover and the other against its top, 





square base to rest upon the foundation 
The foundation is protected from oil and 
water by a bead which extends around 
the outer edge of the 
ducts the oil etc 

disc, from which 


base which con- 


to a pit uncer the crank 
itis drawn out through 
a pipe and saved for filtering to be used 
again. The bed plate from cy! 


bearing extends above the centre line of 


nders to 


strains, ensuring pertect 


freedom from springing. 

Fig. 2 is a view of the valve gear wit! 
a single piston valve having the usual 
a 


annular parts, one at each end, which 


ontrol the admission of steam to the 


cylinder—the release and compressior 
eing controlled by the ends of the valve, 
f the valve to control 


being 


produced by the eccentric shown as it re- 


e movement 


ese events reciprocating and 
volves around the shaft, the mot be 


ing transmitted to the valve by means 
of the eccentric rod and valve rod 

So far this description would apply to 
many of the numerous piston valves and 


operating mechanisms, but the peculiar- 


rigidity and 


Fig. 2 


governor weights, a twisted motion is im- 
through the 
eccentric rod and valve rod to the valve. 

It will thus be seen that the valve has 


parted to the strap and 


two motions, one an invariable recipro- 
cating motion, the other a twisting mo- 
tion, invariable in 


degree, but variable 


relatively to the reciprocating motion. 


‘A ; 





= 


closes the longitudinal ports. 


gear to actuate this vilve. 


No | being kept in contact with these surfaces 
change whatever is required in the valve | by the steam or small springs when the 
| steam is shut off. A corner piece is so 

The exhaust steam passes directly to| constructed as to effectually close the 
the exhaust pipe cast on the under side | joint where the packing strips meet at 
of the steam chest, the ends only being | the corner. 
joined to the steam chest so that the| the same material as the valve and are 
exhaust does not come in contact with'secured from moving away from the 





These strips are made of 


| valve seat proper by a pin, butare free to 
| move out of the groove in the valve as 
| wear may occur in their wearing sur- 
| faces. 

The economy of small clearance space 
is fully realized in this engine having but 
| one short port at each end of the cylin- 
|der for the admission and eduction of 
| steam. 

In a later issue we will give sample of 
| indicator cards showing the ecunomy of 

these engines. 


Kerosene in Boilers. 


Editor of Power Dept. Textile World: 
| Dear Sir: Your letter wogether with 
|copy of April number of your paper 
|reached me too late to comply with Mr. 
| Gardner’s request for publication in May 
|issue. In reply to Mr. Gardner I would 
say that I shall be only too pleased to 
give him and his brother engineers such 
| information as I have been able to glean 
| from different plants using kerosene oil, 
| for the removal and prevention of scale 
formations in steam boilers. 

I have visited three or four times the 
boilers I designated as salt bags in my 
former letter. Where they use salt water 
pumped direct from the ocean to supply 
the boilers, you will remember I told 
you that the salt hung in festoons from 
the seams and rivets. This was before 
the application of kerosene oil, since 
then the beilers present a marked differ- 
ence, being free from all outward evi- 
dence of the use of salt water. 

Upon interrogating the engineer I 
found the result inside was, that the oil 
caused the salt to precipitate in the form 
of fine meal which was nothing but 
dirty or discolored salt, that nothing in 
the form of scale even adhered to the 
shell or tubes, and that he considered 
the life of the boilers at least doubled 
without the annoying thought that for- 
merly posessed him that sooner or later 
they would take a notion to soar heaven- 
ward or endways and furnish quick pas- 
sage to those in the immediate vicinity. 

The other plant where they used a 
driven well being very near, I also 
visited at the same time and found them 
simply in raptures over the result and 
its extreme cheapness as compared with 
costly compounds they had formerly 
used. I have also visited nearly all the 
states in the union since writing you, 
and have made many inquiries in re- 
gard to the use of kerosene, or as they 
eall it South, ‘‘coal oil.” In some in- 
stances they never heard of such a thing, 
but were anxious to try anything so 
cheap if the desired results could be ob- 
tained. 

I found in Montana that the water 
there was very strongly alkaline and 
that nothing, even oil would ‘‘phase” it; 
again in California where the water 
was nearly the same, they banked on 
kerosene oil, some of the largest electric 
light plants being furnished with the 
same device as I saw East. 

I asked quite a number of the more 
experienced engineers if they even 
tried the use of the oil in quantities 
pumped in through the pump or inspir- 
ator. A great many of them had done 


8o previously, but all were of the opin- 
fon that only good results would come 
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trom a continual feeding of the oil by 
the drop for every given quantity of 
water that entered the boiler. One old 
engineer in speaking of the machine 
said it was sure, and did its work 
without growling or watching, which 
was more than he could say of those 
usually entrusted with squirting it i 
through the pump at intervals. 

I also found one large firm in Ohio 
who had given the matter considerable 
study, being at first very much against 
the introduction of any oil into their 
boilers but had changed their ideas 
when after using a machine feeding the 
oil by the drop some ninety days, they 
found a saving in their coal bill of over 
three hundred dollars. They had sent 
an order for a duplicate machine for an- 
other battery of boilers, and so I found 
it wherever I asked. Very seldom one 
decried the use of oil and when they did 
so it was because they did not believe in 
changing from some compound they 
were using. 

As my business was not to sell oil, 
compounds, or machines, it was imma- 
terial to me what they used, but I 
usually told them if they had the inter- 
est of their employers at heart they 
would be only too glad to avail them- 
selves of anything so easily obtained. 
If I can be of further service to Mr 
Gardner or any of our brother engineers, 
I shall be only too glad of the opportun- 
ity todoso. Thanking you, Mr. Editor, 
for the privilege of replying, | am very 
truly yours. FEN. 


i} 


—Mr. C. J. H. Woodbury, who has 
so long been connected with the Boston 
Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Co. as 
vice president, and who is acknowledged 
authority on mill construction, has re- 
signed, to take effect September Ist, on 
which date he will enter service in the 
American Bell Telephone Co. in the 
engineering department. 


—The great Corliss engine works, 
which have not been in active operation | 
since the death of the famous inventor 
of the engine which bears his name, will | 
soon start up under new management. | 
A company has been formed in which a| 
number of prominent textile machinery | 
builders are interested, with $1,000,000 | 
capital, and the management will be in | 
the hands of Mr. D. M. Thompson, who | 
has for a number of years past held the| 
position of general manager of B. B. &| 
R. Knight’s mills. Mr. Thompson is | 
widely known in the mill trade, and has | 
a high reputation as a successful organ- | 
izer and manager. The great reputation 
of the Corliss engine. combined with the 
enterprising management of the new 
company, will doubtless soon restore the 
great plant to a condition of active oper- 
ation. 


List of Textile Patents for April, 1894. 





Specifications and drawings for fifteen | 
cuts. Address “Patents,” P. O. Box 222, | 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Biue Alizarin Dye. 519.229 R. Bohn, 
Mamheim, Germany, assignor to Badische 
Anilin and Soda Fabrik Lud wigshafeu-on. | 
the-Rhine, Germany | 

Blue Dye. 519.971 J. Schmid & J. Bach- 
slut, Basle, Switzerland. 

Braiding Machine, Spool Holder. | 
520.5644. W.D. Gridley, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brown Petroleum Dye. 519.096. H. A | 

| 


Frasch, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Brown Petroleum Nitro Dye. 515.991.) 
H, A. Frasch, Cleveland, Ohio. } 

Carding Engine. 519.640. J. C. Potter, | 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

Carding Engine. Apparatus for control. 
ling the grinding flats of, 519,771. J. E | 
Prest, Whitinsville, Mass 

Carding Engine. Machine for applying 
card clothing to flats of, 520,186. R. W, 
Hunton, Newton, Mass., assignor to Pettee | 
Machine Co., same place. | 

Chenille. 590,400. E. Cattlow, Phila., Pa 

Cloth Folding Machine, 519,073. W. A. 
Richardson, Worcester, Mass., assignor to 
Albert Curtis & E. T. Marble, same place 

Cloth Measuring Machine. 520,463. J. 
H. Vanderburgh, Orom, Canada. 

Cloth Sizing and Drying Machine. 
519,200. R. Partington, Patchogue, N. Y. 

Cotton Web. Machine for Winding. 520, 
4%. E. Goldman, Baltimore, Md } 

Dyeing Machine. 519.523. G. H. Craven, | 
Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to J. 8. Craven, 
same place. | 

Edge Folder tor Fabrics. 519,131. R. W.) 
8. Mitchell & J. Murphy, Passaic N. J 

Elastic Fabric. 519,727. G. C. Moore, | 
Easthampton, Mass., assignor of one-half} 
to Jos. W. Green, Jr., same place. 

Malf Speols. Machine for dressing. 518,- 
94. E. Hubbard, Chicago, Il., assignor to 
Willimantic Linen Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Maitting Machine. 520,452. G. &. Salis. 
bury, Providence, R. I. 








| Trust Co., of Louisville 


Mnitting Machine. Stop off motion 
519,690. F. Chambers & T. Doud, Camden, 
N.J. | 

Muitting Machine. Warp frame attach 
ment. 520,303. W. Cutts, Tabernacle, N. J 

Loom Jacquard Attachment. 51,574 
8. Bently, Paterson, N. J., assignor one 
third to Alfred Woodier, same place 

Loom for Weaving Bordered Fabrics. 
520,421. S. Goss and Vailey, Fall River, 
Mass. 

Loom Lease Bods. 520,i44. A. Minney, 
Millbury, Mass. 

Loom Let.off Mechanism. 520,605. J. H. 
Mayer, Waterloo, Canada. 

Loom Stop Motion. 520.277. B. 8. Taylor 
and C. Heritage, Hampden, Mase 

Measuring Textile Fabrice. Apparatus 
for. 519,277. F.C. Stephen, Crimmitschau, 
Germany 
Petroleum Dye. 518,97. H 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
Polyaze Dye. Yellow 
Polyazo Dye. Yellowish 
Brack, Basle, Switz. 
BRamie. Apparatus for treating. 519,422 
BRamie. Apparatus for treating. 519,423 
W. T. Forbes, Jersey City, N. J 

Sewing Looped Fabrics. Machine tor 

520,208 and 520,209. J. Kohler, Simbach, Ger 

| many. 

Shaping Fleecy Mlasses. Machine for 
520,419. E. Goldman, Baltimore, Md 

Shuttle Operating Mechanism for 
Narrow Ware Looms, 519,596. A. Weimar, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

| Spinning Frame Tension Device. 520, 

473. Paterson, New Jersey 

Spinning Machinery. 519491. E.K. Baker 
Springfield, Mass. 

Spinning and Doubling Machines. 
Spindle and Support for. 519.532. J. Har 
greaves, Bolton, Eng. 

Spinning Spindle. Device for plumbing 
top rail. 519,716. J. P. Kelley, Saco, Maine 

Spool Suppert. 519,669. T. C. Dill, Phila 
delphia,Pa., assignor to Dill Spool Support 
Co., same place and Camden, N. J. 

Stop Motion. 519,295. C. A. Taft, Whitins- 
ville, Mass., assignor to Whitin Machine 
Co., same place. 

Stop Motion. 519,463. 8. B. Westcott, Hill 
Grove, R. I. 
Swivel Loom 

erhoff, Paterson, N. J. 

Warp Fabric. 519.101. 8. Spooner, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., assignor to Jennings Lace 
Works, New Yor 

Wool Washing Machine. 519.65. W 
and A. W. Blackburn, Cleckheaton, Eng 
land 


519,522 


A. Frasch, 
519,523. J. J. 


519,802 


H. and P. D. West- 


Fires. 





LOUISIANA, New Orleans. The works of 
the Orleans Yarn & Knitting Co. Ltd., on St 
Ferdinand St., have been totally destroyed 
by fire. The loss on building, stock and ma 
chinery is estimated at about $65,000. Insur 
ance $57,500 

-MAINE, Vassalboro. The mill of Charles | 
A. Greenwood & Co., manufacturers of repel 
lantand shoddy, was recently destroyed by 
fire. Loss on buildings $2000; on machinery, | 
etc., $3000. No insurance 


MASSACHUSETTS, Fal! River. Fire in the 
mills of the Stevens Mfg. Co. recently caused 
a loss of about $500. | 


—NEW BRUNSWICK, Willow Grove. The| 
woolen mill of Wm. McLellan was recently | 
destroyed by fire. Loss $3000. Insurance| 


$2000. | 


—New HAMPSHIRE, Milford. The bleachery 
of John Quinland & Co. was destroyed by | 
fire June 6. Loss $4000, No insurance. 


—New YORK, Little Falls, Fire broke out 
in the picker room of Robert Mackinnon’s 
knitting mill May 15, causing a loss of about 
$800 on the cotton and about $30 on machin 
ery. Covered by insurance. 


—ONTARIO, Berlin. The shoddy mill of J 
T. Huber & Co. was recently destroyed by 
fire. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. The works 
of Abrabam Binns, manufacturer ot chenille 
curtains, was partially destroyed by fire re 
cently. Loss about $4000. Covered by in 
surance. 


—QUEBEC, Montreal. The Montreal Silk 


| Mills were reeently damaged by fire. The 
| loss by fire and water is about $40,000 


Failures and Suspensions. 


—ARKANSAS, Little Rock. A consent 
decree has been entered by Judge Williams 
in the suit of Receiver Cockrill against the 
Little Rock Cotton Mills, et al., by which ¢ 
M. Butler becomes the purchaser of the 
property at private sale, on payment of $15 
000 therefor. 

—INDIANA, New Albany. The affairs of the 
New Albany Woolen Co. have been taken 
out of the hands of the receiver, the Fidelity 
A satisfactory set 
tlement has been arranged with the creditors 
on a basis of seventy-five cents on the dollar, 
part in cash and part in notes. The com- 
pany will reorganize at once, and the mills 
will resume operations. 

—NEW JERSEY, Paterson. An attachment 
has been received by the sheriff for $542.65 
against the Hamilton Silk Mfg. Co., in favor 
of Edward Michel for merchandise sold to 
the company by E. Palidini. No property 
could be found to levy upon. 

—New YorK, Amsterdam Jobn N. Van 
Antwerp, proprietor of the Pioneer Kaitting 
Mills, has made an assignment to W. B. Dun 
lap. His liabilities are about $50,000, while 
his assets, aside from the knitting mill prop 
erty, are about $26,000. The mill and ma 


chinery are valued at $60,000. 


| 
—New YorRK, Monroe. The Hartley Silk | 
Mfg. Co., silk throwsters, have failed. It is| 


said that they have been running their mill 


at a loss for some time. 
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Magnesia sectional | Coverings 


They have no superior. The only expense is the first cost, not 
great. The saving is continuous. 
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RAILROAD. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 10, 1894. 
Messrs. Guitp & Lorp, ‘Textile World,” 


Boston, Mass. 
GENTLEMEN : 


Without doubt the very best locations available for Textile Mills, exist in the Upper 

We have a great many cities and towns along the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
affording an abundance of desirable and cheap labor, as well as numerous natural advan- 
tages. 


South. 


Additional capital will be supplied under certain conditions. We now want a 
| woolen mill, two silk mills, a hosiery and underwear factory, a cotton and carpet mill. If 
any of your readers desire to make a change of location, we will be pleased to show them 
what this country affords, and with that end in view I will be glad to hear from anyone 
interested. Yours respectfully, 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Immigration Agent, B. & O. R. R. 
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Mill News. 








MILL NEM. 


Continued from Page 28 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


(Cotton. 
GrorGia, Columbus 
plaids, tickings, denims 


manufacturers of 
and quilts, will add 512 
spinning department 


GEORGIA, Roswell. The Roswell Mfg 
Co. contemplate putting in more looms into 
their mill, in order to manufacture goods 


from their fine yarn 


The Georgia Mig 


128 new looms for the purpose 


—GrorGia, White Hall 
Co. will put in 
ot weaving a fine grade of goods. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Fall River. The Robe 


son Mills are putting in a lot of mact Ty 





tor frame spinnir 
Works. 


New ma 


M aSSACHUSETTS Fall River 
Tecumseh 


chinery is being ‘added to the 
Mills 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Lawrence The Pem 
berton Mills company will increase the ca 
department by 


pacity of their weaving 


building an additional story. 


—~MassacuusetTs, New Bedford The 
Acushnet Mills are adding 9 new spinning 
frames to their plant, and have placed an 


order for 350 new looms 


—~MASsaCHUSETTS, North Adams The 
Windsor Co., 


house, 50x50 feet, two stories high 


—Massacuusetts, Oakdale. The L. M 
Harris Mfg. Co. is putting in new machinery 
for frame spinning 


—MAassacCHUSETTS, Williamstown The 
Williamstown Mtg. Co. has added eight new 


looms to its weaving department 


—*Norts# CAROLINA, Charlotte. The Crow 
ley Mfg. Co. have started work on the ad- 
dition to their mill, which we previously re- 
ported. It will be in the shape of an L 50x65 
feet, and they will put in about forty looms 
They expect to be ready for operation in 
about a month 


~—NorTH CAROLINA, Randleman. The Pow 
battan Cotton Mills company are preparing 
to build a dye house, in which to dye their 


warps 


_PENNSYLVANTA, Philadelphia. The build 
ing owned by Frederick Rumpf & Bros., re- 
cently damaged by fire, is being reconstruc 
ted. The portion occupied by Rumpf & Bros. 
bas been fitted up and part of that occupied 
by Brown Bros. & Aberle Co. It is expected 
to! ave the entire building in shape by Sep 


The Swift Mfg. Co | 


spindles to their| 


g from the Whitin Machine | 





~NEW HAMPSHIRE, Peterboro. Jos. Noone's, 
have built an addition to their 
plant, and will put in new fulling millsjcloth 


Sons Co 


dryers and a large carbonizing plant. 


—NeEw YorK, West Troy. James Roy & 
Co., shawls, cassimeres and suitings, have 


put in eighteen new looms into their plant 


Nova Scotia, Oxford. 


30x50 feet, in which they will place the pick 
ers, cards and other machinery. 
| —QUEBEC, Cape St. Ignace 
| has added a set of cards to his woolen mill 
He is also putting in other new machinery 


machinery 
| Mills, tor the manufactore of ladies’ knit un 
derwear 


outfit is not complete 
—MASSACHUSETTS, Linden. New machin 
ery is being placed in the knitting factory of 


E. Collins & Co 


—ONTARIO, Galt. Charles Turnbull & Co 
are placing a/tditional machinery in their 
knitting mi) 


—ONTARIO, Perth. T. A 
|} of the Tay Knitting Mill, is building an addi 
tion to his plant. 
| 50x40 feet, three stories high, and new ma 
| chinery will also be added. This company 
| manufactures hosiery, mitts, etc. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown. An addition 
50x100 feet, three stories high, will be built 
to the Adelaide Silk Factory 


| —PENNSYLVANIA. Columbia. Ashley & 
| Bailey are putting in three new looms into 
| their silk mill at this place. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Bristol 


| 

| put in additional machinery in his hosiery 
| department. 

prints, are to build a me) 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Nazareth. The Nazareth 


| Mfg. Co. are making plans for another ex'en 
sion to their mill sometime during the year. | 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Royersford. An addition 
is being builc to the hosiery mill of E. Em 


| mers & Co 


—WASHINGTON, Seattle. The Seatle Woolen 
Mills Co., blankets, flannels and cassimeres, 
have putin machinery for the manufacture 
of hosiery. 


Miscellaneous. 

—CONNECTICUT, Norwich, The Norwich 
Bleaching, Dyeing & Printing Co. are build 
ing an addition to their print works. The 
new structure will be 60x30 feet, two stories 
high. 


Mills Starting Up. 





Cotton. 

—ALABAMA, Talladega. It is expected that 
the new Talladega Cotton Factory will begin 
production in a short time. The machinery 
is being put in. This company will manu 
facture cotton yarns, 6 to 20s. 8. D. Kyser is 
president, T. 8S. Plowman, treasurer, and G. 
A. Jonier, secretary 


—DELAWARE, Wilmington. The Arlington 





—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia William 
Wood & Co., manufacturers of cassimeres, | 
flannels, skirtings, etc., have leased a portion | 

{ the Bridesburg Mfg. Co.’s plant for the/ 
manufacture of cotton goods, and have 
commenced operations in part 


~PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. James B. | 
Ward & Br manufacturers of Turkish | 
towels, quilts, ete will enlarge their weav- | 
ing department by the addition of new looms, 
They have also add 





ed a new bleaching de 





-~RHODE ISLAND,Crompton. The Crompton 
Co., manufacturers of print cloths, velveteen | 
and corduroy, are putting in new machinery 


—RHODE IsLaND, Pawtucket. The old mill 
of the R. B. Gage Mfg.Co. has been purchased 
by Woonsocket parties, who will manufac 
t in new ma 








ire cotton yarn and also pu 


hinery for weaving 


RHODE ISLAND, Slatersville Jobn W 
Slater, ginghams, dress goods, cheviots, etc., 


a new weave shed, 235x95 feet, 






s, with an engine house. He will 


put in new engine and boilers 


—SouTH CAROLINA, Charleston. The Roya, | 
Bag Mfg. Co. contemplate putting in new 


machinery and making other improvements 


Mfg. Co. have started up their mills. 
They have been shut down for repairs. 


—GEORGIA, West Point. The new Lanett 
Cotton Mills which we have reported several 
times, are about completed and ready to 
begin production. They will manufacture 
drills, duck and broad sheeting. The ca 
pacity of the mill is 26,000 spindles 


—MARYLAND, Oella. The Oella Mills have 
resumed work after a suspension of eight 
days on account of flood damages. The loss 
to the Oella Mills is estimated at abont 
$20,000. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Fitchburg. The Fitch 
burg Duck Mills have resumed operations 
with a small reduction in wages. They 
have been closed for about a month, and 
during the time have been making some re 


pairs 
| 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Oakdale The eotton 
warp mill of 8. R. Warfield, it is reported, 
will be started up inashorttime This mill 
has been closed for several months. 


— MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley Falls. It 
is expected that the mills of the Glasgow 
Co. will be started up shortly. A large 
amount of harnesses tor the weaving de- 
partment has arrived 


—NEW BRUNSWICK, Moncton. Work was 


| resumed at the Dominion Cotton Mills Co 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Reedy River. The ad 
Jition which is being built to the mill of the 
Reedy River Mfg. Ce 


is now about completed. 


Woolen. | 

—CONNECTICUT, Stafford Springs. The 
Warren Woolen Co. are putting in new ma | 
c ery | 


CONNECTICUT, Thompsonville The 


Hartford Carpet Co. are preparing to erect a 
ew building to be used as a wool store} 
use The structure will be of brick, 2500x6 


feet, three stories high 


Eagle &| 
addition t« 


GEORGIA, Columbus The 
Phenix Mfg. Co. will build an 


of their mill, 


the woo! weaving department 
and will put in about fifty looms and new 
o) iz «mA for the manufacture | 





Production of goods 





+ nonths 
The Knox Woolen Co, 
f bulld an addition to 
‘ ier, heating appara 
8, roofing and automatic sprinklers will be 

eq ‘ 

MASSACHUGETTS, Chariton City New 
machinery is being placed in the mill of 


Akers & Taylor, causing a partial shutdown 


| 


Jane 4, on full time. 


—New BRUNSWICK, 8t. John. Work has 
been resumed at the New Brunswick Cotton 
Mills, the employees accepting the reduction 
of wages at which they went out on strike. 

—New HAMPSHIRE, Exeter. The machinery 
is being set up in the new mill of the Exeter 
Mtg. Co. and they will start up gradually 


—NEW YORK, New York. The Patchogue | 


Lace Mfg. Co., recently incorporated, have 


| commenced operations. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Reidsville. The Her 
mitage Cotton Mills, yarns, 6000 spindles 
will be started up. They have been closed 
for three months. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Norristown. The Wyom 
ing Mills, Wm. Simpson & Sons, proprietors, 
after an idleness of nine months, have re 
sumed Operations with about one third of 
their force 
running fall handed within a week. They 
manufacture warp and weaving yarns, 20 to 
308 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Norristown. The Wyom 
ing Mills have resumed operations They 
have been closed down since the high water. 


The Oxtord Wool 
Mfg.\Co., cheviots, cassimeres, heavy tweeds, 
etc., contemplate erecting an iron building 


Elzear Methot 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton, Knitting woolen mill belonging to Noah Sagendorph 
is being set up in the Williston 


None of it is running yet as the 


Code, proprietor 


The new structure will be 


Lewis Jones has 


They expect, however, to be| 


—SouTH CAROLINA, Rock Hill. The Rock 
Hill Cotton Factory has started up in part, 
and will soon run to its full capacity. 


—SouTH CAROLINA, Spartanburg. The 
Spartan Mills have resumed operation. They 
shut down in February, on account of the 
breaking of a drive wheel, and have since 
been making necessary repairs. 


—TENNESSEE, Athens. The North Athens 
Mfg. Co, carpet warps, yarns, etc., have re 
sumed operations, after a long idleness. 
Weolen. 

—CONNECTICUT, Yantic. The Yantic Woolen 
Co. will resume operations May 21, on full 
time 


| 
| —MASSACHUSETTS, East Brookfield. The 


has been leased by Charles Heritage of 
Hampden, who will commence operations 
in the same at once. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, East Dedham. The 
Norfolk Mill, controlled by the Merchants’ 
Woolen Co., has been leased, it is reported, 
and will start up in a short time. The mill 
has been idle for several years. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Graniteville. The Ab 
bott Mills, carpet yarns, bas started up with 
a small complement of help. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. The Lowell 
Mfg. Co. has started up its ingrain depart- 
ment. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Uxbridge Work will 
be resumed in part at the Rivulet Mill, R 
Sayles & Co., proprietors. 


—MICHIGAN, Carsonville. We have the re 
port that the new woolen mill which has 
been built at Carsonville has commenced 
production, 


—MINNESOTA, Chatfield. Operations have 
been resumed at the woolen mill of N. Mars. 
den. 


—NEW HAMPSHIRE, Ashuelot. The No. 2 
Mill of E. C. Thayer has resumed work on 
full time 


| 
| 


| —NEW HAMPSHIRE, Penacook. The Dustin 
Island Woolen Mills, E. 8. Harris, proprietor, 

| 5 set, have started up. 

| 

| —NEW JeRsEY, Garfield. The Garfield 
Woolen Co. have started up their new mill 

They will manufacture fine all-wool shoddies 
and extracts. 


—NEW YORK, Greene. The Greene Woolen 
Mills have been purchased by Marcus Bebro, 
of New York, who, it is expected, will start 
them up on a larger scale and with improved 
machinery. These mills have been closed 
since last June, owing to the failure of A. J. 
Scott. 


—New YorK, Pulaski. Mahoffy Bros., 
manufacturers of yarns, flannels and cassi- 
meres, have resumed operations, after being 
shut down for five months. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Mount Airy. The mill 
of the Green Hill Mfg. Co. has again changed 
hands. This time it was purchased by M. J. 
Hawkins, of Warrenton, N. C, who will put 
the plant in operation. Extensive repairs 
are being made. 


RHODE ISLAND, Davisville. Work has been 
resumed at the Reynoldsville Mtg. Co. 


—RuHOPpE ISLAND, Westerly. Work has 
been resumed at the mills of the West Side 
Woolen Co. 


M nit. 

—CONNECTICUT, Bristol. The Bristol Mfg. 
Co., eight set, knit underwear, has started 
up on full time. 


—INDIANA, Lafayette. The 
Hosiery Co. lately 
operations June Ist. 


Lafayette 
reorganized, started 


—New York, Esperance. The Esperance 
Knitting Mills, which we reported had been 
leased by Watson P. Harvey, of the Lee Mfg. 
Co., Amsterdam, had been put in operation. 
They are now only running with a small 
force but will rapidly increase. 


—New YorK, Stittville. Work has been 


Miscellaneous. 

—MASSACHUSETTS, Westfield. Work has 
been resumed at the works of the Textile 
Mfg. Co. This mill has been closed for 
nearly two months on account of being 
damaged by fire, during which time repairs 
have been made and also improvements. 


—New YorK, Unionville. The Unionville 
Silk Co. have commenced operations at their 
new mill. 


Mills Shutting Down. 





c 

—MAINE, Westbrook. The Westbrook Mfg. 
Co., ginghams and sail ducks, have again 
mace al0 per cent. reduction in wages, and 
it is expected that they will close their mills 
the first of July. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. The 
weaving department of the Nashawan- 
nuck Mfg. Co.’s mills have shut down until 
further notice. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Fall River. The Durfee 
Mills, Nos. 1 and 38, will be shut down for 
alterations and repairs. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, New Bedford. The No. 
6 Wamsutta Mill, where the weavers have 
been on strike for over three months, has 
been closed down indefinitely. Attempts 
were made to keep the mills running but 
without success. 


—NEW HAMPSHIRE, Nashua. The Nashua 
Mtg. Co. have shut down their mills for the 
purpose of putting in new water wheels. 


—NoORTH CAROLINA, Burlington. The Caro 
lina Cotton Mills have closed for an indefi- 
nite time. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Stanley Creek. Work 
has been suspended at the Stanley Creek 
Cotton Mills, A. P. Rhyme, proprietor. 


—Nova Scotia, Windsor. The Dominion 
Cotton Mills Co. have closed their mills, and 
they will remain idle until trade improves. 


—RHOVE ISLAND, Hope Valley. The print 
cloth mills of Nichols & Laungworthy have 
been closed owing to the short supply of 
water. 





Woolen. 

—MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. The Lowell 
Mfg. Co., which has been running in part for 
some time, will close down indefinitely. 


—NeEW HAMPSHIRE,!-Dover. The Sawyer 
Woolen Mills have shut down to make re- 
pairs in the dry house. The No 5 Mill of the 
Cocheco Mfg. Co. has also shut down indefi- 
nitely. 


—New YORK, Jamestown. The Jamestown 
Woolen Mills, three set, cassimeres and 
flannels, are shut down, with no prospect of 
starting up Very soon. 


—OHIO, Hillsboro. The J. 8. Ellifritz & Co. 
woolen mills, flannels, blankets, yarns, etc., 
have closed on account of having no stock 
and no market for their goods. 


—ONTARIO, Clarksburg. J. Nelson, manu- 
facturer of blankets and etoffs, has closed 
his mill for repairs. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Norristown. The Norris. 
town Woolen Mills and the Wyoming Mills 
are shut down on account of the flood. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Upland. The shoddy 
mill of J. Walworth & Sons has shut down, 
and will remain closed until business 
brightens. 


—RHODE ISLAND, Allentown. The Rodman 
Mfg. Co., doeskins and jeans, located also at 
Lafayette and Wakefield, have closed their 
mills temporarily, owing to lack of orders. 


—VERMONT, Ludlow. The Ludlow Woolen 
Mills have been closed, owing to the illness 
ot Mr. Gill, the principal stockholder. 


M nit. 

—CONNECTICUT, Glastonbury. The Glas- 
tonbury Knitting Co. will close down its 
mills for the summer. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Newton Upper Ealls. 
On account of the strike at the silk mill of 
Phipps & Train, the management have 
closed the mills. 


—New YorkK, Baldwinsville. J. C.&J.C, 
Miller are preparing to shut down their knit- 
ting mill to make repairs and introduce 





resumed atthe Empire State Knitting Mill, 
Hackett & Atwood, proprietors, the repairs 
| after the recent fire having been completed. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Norristown. The third. | 
story addition to the Globe Knitting Mills, | 
Rambo & Regar, proprietors, is completed, 
machinery is being put in, and they are | 
about to begin operation. | 
—PENNSYLVANIA, Reading. The stocking | 
factory of W. J. Bobst & Son, which has been | 
idle tor several months, has resumed opera. 
tions 


| 
} 
| 
Silk. 
—CONNECTICUT, Gurleyville. Work has | 
been resumed at the silk mill of W. E. 
Williams. 





—NEW JERSEY, Paterson. The strike of the 
silk ribbon weavers is practically ended. | 
The New York weavers first decided to yield, 


| Which caused a break in the Paterson ranks. 
q A number of weavers are at work in the 
| Wm. Strange Co. mill, and those of the Hitch. 


cock-Meding Co. returned in a body. The 
other mills will settle the matter individu 


| ally, but it is expected that all hands will 


return to work. The general strike has | 
lasted for twelve weeks. 

—New Jersky, West Hoboken. The Giver | 
naud Bros. Silk Mill was reopened May 29, 
but only a few of the strikers returned to | 
work. A few weavers from \ew York and | 
Paterson applied for work and were ac 
cepted, and it is understood that about 150 


| looms are running. 


new machinery. 


—NEw YORK, Cohees. The Diamond Knit- 
ting Mills, J. H. Himes, proprietor, is run 
ning out stock preparatory to shutting down 
for an indefinite period. 


—NEw YorK, Cohoes. The J. C. Sanford 
knitting mill has shut down for an indefinite 
period. 


—New YorK, Seneca Falls. The Gleason 
Knitting & Mfg. Co., a 20.set plant, under- 


| wear, has closed permanentiv. The shut 
} down, it is said, was caused by the low 


prices on goods, which leaves no profit in the 
business. 


Facts and Gossip. 


—CONNECTICUT, Middletown. L.D. Brown 
& Son, silk manufacturers, have filed a cer- 
tifleate of increase of capital stock from 
$100,000 to $150,000. 


—ILLINoOIs, Chicago. The Morris Woolen 
Co. has been incorporated, with capital stock 
of $50,000. The incorporators are Louis 
Morris, Adolph Goldschmidt and Raphael 8. 
Stern. 


—ILLINOIS, Fulton. We have reportthat the 
Penn. Cotton Mills plant will be located at 
this place, where a new building 84x287 feet 
will be built. This company was formerly 
located at Allegheny City, Penn. The ma 


chinery was afierwards moved to Chicago, 
and a stock company was formed, baving a 
capital of $200,000. 


—MAINE, Saco. The York Mfg. Co. are run- 
ning four days per week, the Laconia and 
Pepperell, Biddeford, full time. The Saco 
Water Power Machine Shop has only half a 
dozen to a dozen men at work, we under- 
stand, and the prospect of starting up the 
plant is something that seems very indefi- 
nite. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Fitchburg. Large 
amounts of machinery are arriving daily for 
the Nockege Mills. They will manufacture 
print cloths, and expect to start up in 
October. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. A pulley in 
one of the spinning rooms of the Merrimack 
Mfg. Co. recently burst into two pieces, one 
piece breaking into the weave room below 
and through that floor to the basement. 
Four of the looms sank through the floor, 
and it is said that the damage will amount 
to about $5000. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Springfleld. It is 
rumored that there are immediate changes 
and enlargements to be made in the Spring 
field Narrow Fabric Co., and that the new 
proprietors will change the location and 
greatly increase the pliant. 


—NEw HAMPSHIRE, Lakeport. H.H. Wood 
& Co., manufacturers of woolen hosiery, 
have received orders sufficient to keep run- 
ning for the whole season, and are now 
working eighteen hours a day. George W. 
Cole is superintendent and salesman. 


—NEw JERSEY, Paterson. The firm of 
Ashley & Bailey, silk manufacturers, dress 
goods, handkerchiefs, etc, has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $800,000, all 
paid in. The stock holders are Peter Bailey, 
3999 shares; Dwight Ashley, 3909 shares; 
George Bailey, 1 share, and Josiah J. Bailey, 
1 share. 


—New YorK, Greenbush. We recently re- 
ported that Messrs. Huyck & Argersinger 
would rebuild their mill, which was burned 
at Albany, at this place. A later report has 
it that the firm has dissolved partnership, 
and that Mr. Huyck and others will operate 
the mill. 


—NeEw YOKK, Mechanicsville. The Empire 
State Knitting Co. has made application to 
have its name changed to the Tenendado 
Knitting Co. 


—NEW YorRK, Sidney. Mr. J. H. Clark, 
manufacturer of silk gloves, will remove the 
remainder of his mills trom Argusville to 
Sidney. 


—New YORK, St. Johnsville. Chas. Sever. 
son & Co., manufacturer of seamless half 
hose, will remove his machinery into the 
upper story of P. J. Yonker’s saw mill, where 
he will continue his business. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Conshohocken. The mill 
of J. Hall, manufacturer of Venetian and 
damask carpets, and also C. E. Markland’s 
shoddy mill, have been badly damaged by 
the recent flood, Mr. Hall estimates his loss 
at about $20,000, and the loss at Mr. Mark 
land’s is placed at $10,000. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Conshohocken. TheCon- 
shohocken Woolen Co. are considering the 
proposition to decrease their capital stock 
from $300,000 to $250,000. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown. The co- 
partnership existing between Chas. Chip- 
man, Frank L.Chipman and W. Evan Chip- 
man, trading as Chas. Chipman & Sons, has 
been dissolved, the senior member, Mr. 
Chas. Chipman, retiring. The remaining 
partners will carry on the business under the 
firm name of Chas. Chipman’s Sons. They 
manufacture hosiery. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Parsons. Bamford Bros. 
of Paterson, have decided to remove their 
silk plant to this place. Work on the build- 
ings will be commenced at once, and looms 
will be placed in Armory Hall immediately, 
to be run while the building is being con- 
structed. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. The co. 
partnership heretofore existing under the 
firm name of Erben, Search & Co. has been 
dissolved by limitation, Theo. C. Search 
having retired. A limited partnership has 
been formed under the firm name of Erben, 
Harding & Co. The general partners of the 
new firm are Henry Erben, Chas. H. Harding, 
Walter Erben and Warner J. Banes. The 
special partners are George W. Fiss, Chas. 
Banes, John Yewdall and John B, Stetson. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. Jobn 
Blood and John Diggle, trading as John 
Blood & Co., have dissolved partnership. 
Mr. Blood will continue the business of 
manufacturing cut and seamless hosiery 
under the old firm title. 


—RHODE ISLAND, Newport. The stock and 
fixtures of the Newport Elastic Fabric Co., 
which recently went into the receiver's 
hands, were sold May 31, to the E. R. Good. 
ridge Mfg. Co., manufacturers of elastic 
webbing, at Newport. 


—RHODE ISLAND, Valley Falls. It is stated 
that the Valley Falls Co. have exchanged 
their entire plant for that of the Albion Mfg. 
Co., Albion, R. I., receiving also a cash bonus 
of nearly # 100,000. The Valley Falls Co. have 
hitherto manufactured colored goods, but 
found it unprofitable. They wished to 
change over to white goods, but had no 
sufficient money for the necessary equip 
ment. This exchange enables them to ac. 
complish it. The Albion Co. bave plenty of 
money, it is stated, and will continue the 
white goods business. The officials of the 
companies also ex change places. Both mil! 
properties are owned by branches of the 
same family. 


— Trxas, Terrell. The Terre)) Patting Mil) 
Co., of this place, has been incorporated, 
with capital of $10,000. The incorporators 
are A.T. Schmid, B, L. Gill, B. E. Overton 





and others. 
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| Dress Goods. Children’ s pres Ribbed Underwear, Men's. 
Waists. 


Brown & Ackroyd, Lawrence, Mass 
Sagehomme & Byers, No Andover, Mass. 


Washington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. Nazareth Mifg Co, Nazareth, Pa 


Titus Shead Coa, Littic Fallu,N Y 








Underwear, Infant's and Uuion 
st Felts. Combination Suits. Suits. 
Textile Products and Raw Stock. “ Mills Co, City Mills, Mass Holmes Coe, 109 Kingston St, Boston, Mass.| Max I 


ci 

Delge, Alfred & Son, 110 East lth St, New 
r 

Piqua Win Mills (for gover mks), Piqua, 0. Eider Down. 


Union Mfg Co, Norwalk, 





wenthal, Rochester, N ¥ 





J intended tobe of special value for inst fi Underwear, Men's and Women’s 
This index ts intended to be of special value for instant reference, : 

oe 4 7 : French & Ward, Stoughton, Mass 
as to sources of supply for any desired line of domestic dry goods. It oe - sm - Medium and Light Weight. 

















: 3 j le Flannels. 
“5 our intention to have in each line a good representative list of the Fancy Knit Flannels 
principal, and also smaller manufacturers, and to increase the list| snen tue Bree, Rochester N Y, and 9 Marder M mitting Co. fi adeos r 
° . a 7 Franklin St, N > Oe ee ee ae 

largely, meantime securing the greatest accuracy possible. ae wane Fronkiin, Mass Paanah @ Ward. Stouahton. Mase grace. “Ge onl 9 I to Jobber 

. is ae ee . a > a» | Jamestown Woolen Mills, Jamestowh, N J a a 

For smaller and odd lines it will be made of special value, and new Kay, Thos, Woolen Will Co, Saleu, Ore mill 

. " . shumamen a7, wr? , 7 cent, Thomas, Mfg Co, Clifton Heights, Ps ~~ 

headings adde d as expe rience and contact with buy ors may SUL se st. Knoxville Woolen Mill, Knoxville, Ia ; Fancy Knit Goods. 





- z . : . . sttive value both buve 7 Louisville Woolen Millis, Madison, Ind 
Jt is our intent to make this of positive value to oth buyer and Middlesex Co, Lowell, Mass. ; 
manufacturer or commission merchant, and all suggestions looking to oy te 


Mascoma Flannel Co, Lebanon, N. H. Why Bros & Co, Germantown, Pu SILK 
increasing its usefulness will be carefully considered. Olney, Geo W, Cherry Valley, Mass. GOODS. 


salad i ‘ ° Simpson & Moore, Manayunk, Pa 
rrespondence solicited with those who desire their addresses to| siater Woolen Co, Webster, Mass ini 
Corresp Sater Westen Co, Webster, Me Fleece and Plush Linings. 


ear. Talbot Mills, N Billerica, Mass : 
app wt Franklin Knitting Co, Franklin, Mass Broad Silks. 
Horse Blankets, Etc 


COTTON GOODS. Priate. Monadnock Blanket Co, — H Hosiery. Cheney Bros, 8 Manchester, Ct 


- - - Maskell Silk Co, Westbrook, Me 
Ray Fabric Mills, Franklin, Mass 7 nant . Ct 
































Dutchess Co. Wappinger’s Falls, N Y. Riley, Wm B, & Co, 507 Arch St, Phila, Pa Contoocook Mills Co, Hillsboro Bridge, N H | ©#**#eus Stlk Co, W 
sete Ayam pony & “i heste 5 Rock fall Woolen Co, Middletown, Conn. Lowell Hosiery Co, Lowe 38 
é . amilton Mtg Co, Lowell, Mass. Troy Blanket Mills, Troy, N H - 7 . — 
Awning Stripes. Merrimack Print Wks, Lowell, Mass. . : Pierce Thos A & Co, 1720 N 5th St, Phila Braids, Tri Ft 
| Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. Rentrew Mtg Co, Adams and Coral Sts, Phil. | a Cc. 

Passaic Print Works, Passaic, N J. Jeans Pants adelphia, Pa y 

8 y ta, Ga. Windsor Co, N Adams, Mass . ’ a : 

Sibley Mfg Co, Augusta, Ga Sulloway Mills, Franklin, N H. Cheney Bros, 8 Man heater, ¢ Ct 





ee bree ga) ete, He nderson Taylor & Hawthorne Co, Wilmington, Del PFriedburger 8. 1227 Callowhbil! St, Phil, Pa 
e ° y, “Celebrated Bull Breeches | Prod say Y > oa 
Battin b | Quilts. Y é : Natchoug Silk Co, Willimantic, Ct 

9 Knit Wrists for Glove Mfrs, | 






























































Mfg Co, Fall River, Mass. Stevens Mfg Co, Fall River, Mass. Kerse Ss. oe 
Mussasoit Mfg Co, Fa y W D Gregory, 17 Kingsboro Ave, Glovers Knitting and Thread Yarns. 
. Ashland Mtg Co, Wetheredville, Md. ville, N ¥ 
Dobson. Jno & Jas Co. 28 N Front St, Phil hite} - 
Cheviots. Sateens. New Albany Woolen & Cotton Mills, New . : Champlain Stik Bistis. Whitehall, 5 ¥ 
Albany, Ind Gloves, Mitts and Mittens. 
Slatersville Mills, Slatersville, R 1. area sane neal atin ca a Weorumbo Mills. Lisbon Falls, Me. 0 ane - d 7, 
erkebire otton 3 & Oo, Adams, Mass. / 
Continental Mills, Lewiston, Me Armstrong, Wm, Highlandville, Mass "9 es an rams. 
Metacomet Mfg Co, Fall River, Mass. Conyers, Button & Co, Germantown, Pa | 
Cotton Blankets. Potomska Mills, New Bedford, Mass. Meltons. Gloversville Blair Co. Led. ‘ - Cheney Breas, 8 Manchester Ct 
Le 210Versvil } 76 r mney Q 
Lowell, M Salmon, Falls Mfg Co, samo Globe Mills, Uti y NY. (Also fulled mittens Ville, | Gaquete Stik Mfg Co. 76 Chauncy St,Boston 
? , Low , Mass. ‘alls jlobe } . Utica, N Y. 
Tremont & Suffolk Mills, Lowe - ‘ “# sep Royal Knitting Co, Johnstown, N Y | -— 
Germania Mills, Holyoke, Mass. Western Knitting Mills, Detroit, Mich | Ribbons 
} ; Ottaqueechee Woolen Co, N Hartland, Vt. Why Bros & Co, Wakefleld St, Germantown, E 
Colored Cotton Goods. Scrims. Pomeroy, Theo L, Pittsfield, Mass Pa. — 
: as oe = Cheney Bros, 8 Manchester, Ct 
Barnaby Mfg Co, Fall River, Mass. Wachusett Mills.Worcester, Mass. ’ . + . , Dodds, John, Paterson, N J 
Lewiston Mill Co, Lewiston, Me. Military Goods Mittens, Ladies’ and Children's. Loth, Joseph & Ce, 65 Greene St, N Y, 
- Rhenania Mills, office, 4 Greene St,.N Y. 
- = White, Isaac, Highlandville, Mass Stran Tr Wr r Pat NJ 
Corset Nets, Summer. Sheetings. Brown and Bleached. | sawyer Wooten Mills, Dover, N H Wedlitien Meade et it we 
—— Cc Raeteereie Win Mill, Charlottes Mi L e 
Wachusett Mills, Worcester, Mass. Continental Mills, Lewiston, Me. ville, Ve ittens, eggings and Eques- Sat ins 
, ; 4 ins. 
eel : ; trian Tights. 
enims. | Sk int Fan Overcoatings. Cheney Bros, 8 Manchester, Ct. 
rts, Fancy. elf Sil ; 
M Mux Lowenthal, Rochester, N Y Haskell Silk Co, Westbrook, Me. 
4 t ton Co, Lawrence, Mas: | " . . a 5 
white Bros, Winchendon Springs, Mass. Methuen Co, Methuen, Mass. Georges River Mills, Warren, Me U h / t 6 d 
; o/ste. oods. 
PI . d F, Washington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. Overshirts. P 7 
ain an ancy. ioky, 
Domets, y Tickings. Worumbo Mills, Lisbon Falls, Me Groat, Béwin, Hudson, NY. eS ” aS oom Gee 
| ~ — — Liddle Jno & W A, Amsterdam, N Y Phila, Pa 
Eastwood Cotton Mill, Eall River, Mass. Hamilton Mfg Co, Lowell, Mass. doyle, Harrison & Kaye, Lehigh Av, Phila. 





211, Mass. - . Hunter, W, Jr & CO, Mascher, York Phil 
Tremont & Suffolk Mills, Lowe 8 Pemberton Co, Lawrence, Mass. . : Eoeue silk aos i —_ on - bh Phila 
Ribbed Hosiery. Mitchell, Albert, IsI7 E York St, Phila, Pa 


Nepaul Silk Tap Mills, 400 Cambria St. Phila. 








Repel/ants. 





Domets. E. M. D. Twills. 





























Cumberland Mills, Lewiston, Me. ( -"; % Rw mg Hosiery Co, Kenosha, | 
=> is, Rock for« ° e 
Pemberton Co, Lawrence, Mass. Continental Mills, Lewiston, Me. Hudson River Woolen Mills, Newburgh, N V pennant ba Naz areth. Po. } Upholstery Trimmings. 
Rebinson Mfg Co, Oxford, Me. 
Fancy Cotton Goods. ’ Winthrop Mills Co, Winthrop, Me. Scotch Caps. Maguire, Wm J, 39-41 No. 94 St, Camden, N J 
Wide Cotton Goods. 3 
hire Cotton Mtg Co, Adams, Mass. | ; atinets. Bayliss, Alfred, Utica, N Y ? 3 
Petomsbe Mills, New Bedford, Mass. Wampanoag Mills, Fall River, Mass. . Sewings and Twists. 
Salmon | Abbot Woolen Mills, Abbot P O, Me 
Saimon Falls Mfg Co, y dW Pri Aldrich, C T, Milbary, Mass Silk Hosiery 
Falls . n Bigelow & Darling, Worcester, Mass > Champlain Silk ills, Whitehall, N Y 
Wachusett Mille, Worcester, Mass. arn @ arp rinters, Caryville Mills, Caryville, Mass Grisweld Woeutea Co $23 « henanue ie = Us. 
Darling, Newton, ¢ herry Valley, Mass. Dalby, Thos. Watertown, Mass Natcheoug Silk Co, Willimantic, Ct, 
John Forrest, 25th & Callowhill Sts, Phila, Pa Kauffman, W H, Athol, Mass Friedman, H & Co, 29 Bank St, Cleveland, 0.| Nonotuck Silk Co, 72 Green St, New York. 


Quinapoxet Woolen Mills, Quinapoxet, Mass. | Nonotuck Silk Co, Florence, Mass 
Tebo, D E, Athol, Mass 





Fancy Embroidery Fabrics. 


Saquoit Silk Mtg Co, 76 C ——a es St, Boston. 
Walmsley, Philip 34 Green St, 


WOOLEN GOODS, | woos ¥, sovsntoro, tas. Silk Mittens. Sih Thremetere 


Wye Bros, Needham, Mass 





Wachusett Mills, Worcester, Mass. 











Fine Shirtings and Dress Fabrics 










































































| Worsted Suitings and Trous- Ryle, Soha C & Co. siroudsburg, Pa. 
» ° Ryle m, & Co, 5 oward St, 
1 Aberfoyle Mts Co, C0 meneees Pa. ; Skirts and Capes, Hand Knit. Seaton & Baines, Allentown, Pa. 
, Appleton Co, Lowell, Ma Beavers. erings. Strauss, F A, 98 Greene St. N Y 
Williamsville Mfg C oe ‘Killingty Ct. ss Sees Recta vt. Hiahl = Taylor, James, 116 River St, Paterson, N J 
: Collins, M, Woolen Mills, Collinsville, Mass, | Chase, Jno & Sons, Webster, Mass. John Davenport, Highlandville, Mass Turner, A G, Willimantic, Ct 
, Flannels Cotton | Fulton Worsted Mills, Oswego, N Y. > : ; 
, : Blankets Lymansville Co, of 61 Leonard St, N Y. Surgical Elastic Goods. Yarn Printers. 
“4 Elizabeth Poole Mills, Taunton, Mass. ° National Worsted Mills, Providence, R I. ea oe ee - 
Mfg ¢ Lowell, iP - : : iorse, W z < 33 COR SUCTION, Se Lae ut ume. 5 Ge 
ety a eattelk Mills, L a" Mass. | ¢ ordaville Woolen Co, Cordaville, Mass. Perseverance Worsted Co, Woonsocket, Garse, ‘se, Eagonneme, Ms 
n | New Albany Woolen & Cotton Mills, RI. CB Fillebrown & Co, Selling Agts, ~ 
New Albany, Ind. Boston and New York Sweaters. 
“ Flannels, Hathaway. : 
>. ’ Northern Ohio Blanket Mills, Cleveland, O. va N 
if North Star Woolen Mill, Minneapolis, Minn, | Beck Mfg Ce. Rockville, Ct, Hub Mfg & Knitting Co, 119 Summer St, Bos > 
Methuen Co, Methuen, Mass. | Rock Falis Woolen Co, Middletown, Ct. soeeen 9 ha lag By e+ : * TR RI ton. 
— |W I , y Me. . © S, owe oone, Wm E, Highlandville, Mass 
y : * inthrop Mills Co, Winthrop, Me Simson & Mirkaldy, W oonsoe ket, RI roone, Wm E, Highlandville, Ma 
° | Springville Mfg Co, Rockville, B 
, urlaps. 
a Ginghams | Carriace Lininas Underwear. P 
. > | ag 1g ” Washington Mills, Lawrence, Mass 
Hs Slatersville Mills, Slatersville, R. I. | Railer. Mosbavt. Clasemens, & Et Rogers, Gorham, & Co, #0 Federal St, Boston 
8 ° - : a S 
a Dustin Island Woolen Mill, Penacook, N. H Commerci op oon egh ae wreg. NY 
; | ‘ Contoocook ills Co illsboro Bridge, N H 
ic Lawns. | Union Cass. Crane & Waters Co, Milbury, Mass Clothes Lines. 
j Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co,831 Broad way 
Continental Mills, Lewiston, Me Cashmerettes. Taft, McKean & Co, Caryville, Mass Benen, Savwis Bristol, Pa penta ne Tee nA P 
acl Potomska Mills, New Bedford, Mass. | Dou jass Woolen Co, E Dx yuglass, - Zones, Ben 
ad Maile & Frost Mfg Co, Hinsdale,N H erson Mfg Co, Jefferson, Mass Miami Vall ey Ket ii ills.1 & c, Hamilton.O 
Hinsdale Woolen Mill, Hinsdale, N H. oe a ctemivtio wean Crash, Linen. 
g. Nerthbore Mills, Northboro, Mass Mosely & Co. Highian ivil le, Mass 
Lenos. Piqua Hosiery Co, ladies & chi ldren, Piqua, O ; - ae 
- . Logansport Woolen Mill, Logansport, Ina Victor Knitting Milis, Little Falls, N ¥ Stevens Linen Wks, Webster, Mass 
ve Cassimeres. Manchester Woolen Mills, Manchester, Ia. 
at Pequot Mills, Montville, Ct, Hoosier Woolen Co, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Lo Wachusett Mills, Worcester, Mass. Blackinton, 8, Win Co, Blackinton, Mass. a a s 
oO Chase, Jno & Sons, Webster, Mass 
ip . e Devonshire Mil!s, Goff’s Falls, N H. 
. Machinery Wipers. Old Kentucky Woolen Mills Co, Louis K " 
e ville. Ky. 
of Rock Mfg. Co, Rockville, Ct. WwW 
he Franklin Cotton Mfg. Co., Franklin, Mass. Sawver Woolen Mills, Dover, N. H. WILLIAMSTO N. MASS. 


Massasoit Mfg Co, Fall River, Mass. 























i 7 Athletic and Sporting Goods. | BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 
el Outing Cloth Cheviots. ’ 
. 9 Roper, RG & Co, Highlandville, Mass. Of Pure Finish Shirtings, Sheetings, Canton Flamnels and Filled Goods. 
St be ren Ra Cag Nag Wye, Geo B, Needham, Mass Also Silesias, Satteens, Corset Jeans, Cambrics, Sleeve 
. Lowell, Mass. 4. \ . 
umn pa then en cepnecatecmedam sister Waclen Co. Srgneter, ase. Linings, Pooketings, Flanneletts, and all 
= : descriptions of Dyed Goods. 
Ors Prints Cardigan Jackets. 
- = : Cotton Worsteds. SE a NAPPING A SPECIALTY. 
All Pri \t Works, Providence, R. I. puree ge +" Pt hl ng > "| Be zr equipped with the French and other Foreign and Domestic Napping Machines, we 
Amott Print Works, Fall Nn — | Simpson & Moore, Manayunk, Pa Woodcock’ ee eee — are prepared to give any kind of Nap required, including the French _Fiannel Finish 
ocheco Prin orks, Dover, N H. _ , Pa. ’ . 
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Reference List. 








Fish Lines. 


ates, Israel, Canonchet, RI 
Lawrence aie Lawrer 
Me ve 
Paw raided Line Co 








Felt Shoes and Slippers. 


Doige, Alfred. 








Matteawan Felting Co, Easton. Pa 
Fire Hose. 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber ¢ Cam we 
port, Mass 
Eureka Fire Hose Co, Henry and Cranberry 
Sts, Brooklyn 
Fabric Fire inoee ¢ @, Warwick, N Y 
Hair Cloth. 
Lehmuth &Glenk,N E Cor Somerset & Pa 
enthorp St, Phila, Pa 


Pawtucket Hair Cloth Co, Pawtucket, RI 





Hammocks and Horse Fly Nets. 


F. A. Langewald & Son, Willimansett, Mass 





Lacings for Knit Goods. 


HMeprer & Horwitz, 4 Leonard 


St, NY 





Narrow Fabrics. 


Krout & Fite, 2632-40 Mascher St, Phila 





Pearl Buttons. 


Biocementhal. B & Coe, 366 Broadway 

Crouse Hy W, 347 Broadway, N Y 

Webb, Joa, Abed. Works, Newark, N J 

Whatten, Newey & Whatton, 
Newark, NJ 


NY 


Nassau Works, 





Plush. 


“Mass Mohair Plush Co. Lowell 


Mass 





Machinery Wipers. 


120 Charter St, Phila, Pa 





Crossley Bre 


lilingworth, § & E & Co, lily No Front St 
Silk 


Phila, Pa, 
i and Braids. 
Chadburn & Moore,Springfield, Mass, and 
130 Bedford St., Boston 
hila 


o ceaee. 215 Church St, F 
& Co, Worcester Mass 
Your “. +" %63< Frankford Ave, Phila 





Pa 





Webbing. 


7 Tape Co, Hop River, 


Mass 


Excelsior Weba 


Witter. HM. & Co, Worcester 


t 





Wicking (Ball). 


Massascoit Mig Co. Fal! River, Mass 








YARNS, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 





, Penacook, N H 
Pe 


mall Bros, Fai 


Young, Wm M, 363 






| 


| 
ir 
- 





Hook Bands. 





Binn's Patent Ba Co. 5th & Berks St, P 
Pa 
Carpet Yarns. 
Ford. W & &, 0 + aM Sts, Frankf 
Pa oolen Syste 
Globe ¢ ott n-Mills, Augusta, Ga 





Colored Cotton Yarns. 


Santord Spinning Co, Fall Rive 





Cotton Warps. 


Bennett & Van Valkenburg, Athol, Mass 
Chadwick, Jas, & Bro », Lud, 508 Broome § 
" 






Greene & Daniels Mfg 

















Harrison Yarn & Dyeing Co . 
Holmes. JC. Co, Spring 
Howland Mills Corp, New B 
age mg o, Mi 
Whittier Cottor ” lis, Lo 
Embroidery Yarns. 
Champlain Stik "Hille, Whitehall, N Y 
Fine Cotton Yarns. 
" Robt, Adams & Coral Sts, Phila, Pa 
wick, Jas Ltd. 503 Broome St, NY 





a i & Br ror 

ark, Wm, Thread Co, Westery, R.I 
G ye Yarn Mills, Fall River, Mass 
Greene & Daniels Mfg Co, Pawtucket, R 
Hadley Co, % Milk St, Boston 


Howland Mills Corp, New Bedford, Mass 


Hubbert, H H, 208 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa 
Kerr Thread Co, Fali River, and 29 Me 


Littlefield Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, RI 


New Bedford Mig Co, New Bedford, Mass 


Orewell Mills, Fiteht urge, — ass 
NY 


Strauss, F A, % } Greene 


Wilkesbarre Lace Mfg ror Wilkesbarre, 


RI 


Fire Hose Cord. 





Warre W, Thread Wks, Westfield, Mass 
¢ M 


*, Lowel 


Mass 


Bos we M #, Penacook, N H 
“ er Cot Mills, Lowell, Mass 
Glazed Yarns. 
actt & Orewe Pawtucket, R.I 
Chadw . \, Jas & Bro, Ltd, 508 Broome S8t,NY 
Kerr Thread Co, Fall River and 20 Mercer St, 
NY 
Ma vw a (o, Frankford, Pa 





Harness Twines. 


Chadwick, Jas & Co, Ltd, 48 Broome St, N Y. 

Hadley Co, % Milk St, Boston 

Kerr Thread Co‘ Fall River, and 29 Mercer St, 
NY 

Moore, C, 12 8 5th St, Phila. 

Whittier Cotton Mil Lowell, Mass, 





Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 






s, Penacook 


jams & Coral Sts, Phila, 
NH 


, Jas & Bro, 08 Broome St, N Y 


ler Mig ( o, Warren, R 


Jamestown, N Y. 


Globe Yarn Mills. Fall River, Mass. 





" 
Grant Yar 


Kerr Thd 


Mazon, W 


Nemasket 


Orswell Mi 


iwill & Ashworth, 


n Co, Fitebburg, Mass 

Greene & Daniels Mfg Co, Pawtucket, R I. 

Jenckes, E, Mfg Co, Pawtucket, R I. 

Co, Cop Singles Fall River, Mg 

Littlefield Mtg. Co, Pawtucket, R 

m, Mtg Co, Providence, R I. 

Mills, Taunton, Mass 

Regan, Jas J. Rockville, Ct 
‘sons, M 


B, 330 Church St, 
lis, Fitchburg, Mass 


New York. 


poe h Spinning Corp, New Bedtord, Mass. 


nford Sy 





inning Co, Fall Riv 


Pa 


Ass 


— | 
Ww interbottom, Hyde & Co, 233 Chestnut St, 


hila 
Warren, W, Thread Wks, Westfield, Mass. 


Whittier ¢ 
Wilkesbar 


otten Mills, Lowell, 


Mass 


re Lace Mfg. Co., Wilkesbarre, 


Pa 





Lane, J il 


Jute Yarns. 


& Co, 110 Worth St, N ¥ 





Chadwi 


Lisle Threads. 


« Jas & Co, Ltd, 508 Broome St, N Y 
Warren, Ww. Thread Wks, Westfield, Mass. 





Sanford Sy 


Novelty Yarns. 


sinning Co, Fall River, ——- 





Tinsels, Silk Noil and Fancy 


Crans ston Worsted Mills, 
Mills Co, an Pa 
NY 


Ma aleolm 
auss, F 


Yarns. 


A, 93 Greene St 


tristol, R1 





Champlain Silk "Hills, W) 
ros, Manchester, Ct 


Cheney B 


Griswold 





l le 
Wm Ryle 


Saquoit Sil 
Taff, Alfre« 


Silk Yarns. 


tehall, N Y. 


Watd Co, La, 322 ¢ nestnut St, Phila 
¥. 


y, Philip 44 Green St, N 


& Co, Howard 8t,N Y. 


#9 Mercer St, 


k Mtg Go, 76 Chauncy 
Y 


St, Boston. 





Mohair Yarns. = Silk Waste. SITUATIONS WANTED. 


| — = — — 


i 2 | 
| Heath, C A, & Co 74 Grand St, N Y. | 

Heath, C A, & Co, Paterson, N J 
=| Waff, Alfred, 69 Mercer St, NY. * ii 
| 





Thompson, Sidney, 66 Grand 8t, N Y. 











= ‘ed iF ; 4 eee 
Sth & Callowhill Sts, Phila, a Pa | ___ Australian Wool. ‘ Tu advertisers b the following 
umns dressed in care 


Yarn and Warp Prtnters, 








John Forrest 
| Martley, Fred, 612 Atlantic Ave, Boston. of Textile Mfg. World, or inquiries 
may be addressed 


DYERS, BLEACHERS, FINISH- Giecctiy & “Eabomation Dapsrt. 


ERS, ETC. - Wool. ro ment, Textile Mfg. World,” as full 











Abeoviatiens: d, ‘dealer; c, oummbuten: ;br, ———- S —_ tps ee Wo 








eens - | broker; p, puller; b, buyer: imp, importer; 
Gasbenim: Wool, 8, scourer. |agents, superintendents and fore- 
—————EEE——EE | mon for every branch of the textile 
Clegg & Bro, Howard & Berks Sts, Phil. Pa | BOSTON. |industry will be furnished to man- 
| Btemenatok, 8 & Co, c. 204.210 Essex St. | ufacturers. 
Bond, G W & Co, b, 202 Federal 8 | Amv subscriber may file his appli- 






Cotton Dyers, Bleachers and | thrown a sdame, 201 & 3 vederal St cation, and no charge is made until 
is 


Clark, R B, 230 Congress St, c and br. 





Finishers. | Cordingly, W S & F. 559 Atlantic Ave. 
| Cross, Chas F & Co, (i, 177 Purchase St “The business of this department 
Eisenmann Bros, c,2\) & 215 Federal St. is held strictly confidential. 








Boston Finishing Wks, Willis amstown, Mass.| Hallowell & Donald, c, 556 Atlantic Ave. 
D anvers Ble ac hery & Dye id ks, Fepboay. Ms | Harding & Caverly, c, 301 Congress St. The applications of good overseers 
sl) River Bleachery, Fa iver iss | 2 , 7 artm: 
Farwell Manenery, het rbot Lng Hemmenway & Browne, imp, 87 Milk St in every dep ent, who are in 
Greene & Daniels Mfg ¢ o, Pawtucket, R I. | Luce & Manning, o, 138 Federal St. — bet eaecomnry nag hem py 
Greenwood, R, & Bault, Frankford, Pa. an turers are invi to use 
Harrison Yarn & Dyeing Co, Pawtucket, R 1. | Macnaughtan Co, c, 102 Federal St. hi a 
He ‘me Ble ach & Dye Ww os, Pawtucket, Ri. Wilder, Walter & Co, 170 Summer St, a F ent when in 2 of 
Lewiston Blehy & Dye Wks, Lewiston, Me. | Boston skilled men; each case will be 
Lorimer’s, The Wm H Sons’ Co, Ontario and | Wright, John G, 612 Atlantic Ave. |handled confidentially, with 
Lawrence Sta, Phila. Blaisdell, 8, Jr, & Co, Chicopee, Mass. a a a 
Mason, R D, Co, Pawtucket, RI PHILADELPHIA. | Promptnoss and judgment, an 
Pawtucket Dyg & Blchg Co, Pawtucket, R I without charge to manufacturers. 
Rockland Bleach & Dye Wks, Brooklandville, | Hartley, Fred, 30 Letitia St 
Baltimore County, Md. Heston, H B, & Co, 4, 118 Chestnut St. — 
Waltham Bichg & Dye Wks, Waltham, Mass- Kitchen, -~ G, ry Co, as M Front “ - 
Way Dyeing & Finishing Co, Phila. atton. Geo °, ron 0 
emerge ero tesserae COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Wood Bros & Co, imp, 27 N Front St. 














Silk Dyers and Finishers. NEW YORK 568 Mas had extended experience in 
P ‘ best New England mills; either as 
Knipseher & Maas, Gun Mill, Paterson, N J. | Basch, Isaac, imp, 155 Duane St. superintendent or carding overseer; very 
Grace, W BR, & Co, Hanover 8q,N Y. best references. Shirtings, sheetings, twills, 
. white and colored. 
Macnaughtan Co, 212 Church St. - de —_ 


Yarn Dyers and Bleachers. Manger & Avery, br, 107 Reade St. 679 Ginghams or white work in New 





Mills & Co, br, 17 Wall St. England mill. Age 36, married. High 
Ross, John, & Co, d, 105,Reade St. reputation won by ee successful ca 
~ reer. Nothing less than $2K 


Cranston Worsted Mills, rH, oes i 
Thompson's, Saml, Nephew & Ce 14) hemes 


Haney, T G, & Co, Jewett City, 





Home Bleach & Dye Wks, Fowees ket, RI. Duane St, 52 Gingham Superintendent with ex 
Mason, R D, & Co, Pawtucket, R I. Graves, Austin C, Albany. 75 perience on fine dress goods and shirt. 
Riverside Dye Wks, Riverside, NJ. Hartley, Fred,5 Mansion House Blk, Troy. lings. Age 38, married, and a desirable man. 





Warren, W, Thread Wks, Westfield, Mass. 
Worcester Bich & Dye Wks, Worcester, Mass. ~ 764 Agent or superintendent, has 
‘ worked on threads and yarns, leno 


Hair. goods, lawns, satteens, etc., excellent refer- 
ences. Age 33 and married. Wants greater 
74 Murray St, N Y. responsibility. 
6, a 


829 ) Cotton flannels, all) grades. De- 
-—<- sires position as superintendent, or 





Dyers and Finishers. 





Weeks, Chas Rn « Br 
= = = —_——————— All kinds for all purpo: 
Carr, Wm H (Black on Cotton), Front & 

Edgemont Ave, Chester, Pa. peer — — 
Haney, T G, & Co (hosiery), Jewett City, Ct. Mohair Dealers. assistant superintendent. Age 33; married. 
Riverside Dye Wks (hosiery), Riverside; N J. pam 

tile ae J ae LD inet 914 " chanical engineer and cotton 

Cc illey, F- K, & Co, 101 Gold St, N Y. mill superintendent, English, of high 

Fisher & Lac hlan, 42 Letitia Bt, vhila. character and ability, wants a position in 

the South as superintendent, or would un- 

—— | dertake the erection and starting up of cot- 
lh 








| 











Finishers wf Worsted and —_e_—_ 


Woolen Goods, -Noils. ——_-____--— 
= ——— ——— —— 0; 34 G ham ’ oonte> bon bog goods, 
Gilmour, R, &aJj,2 31 No 3ra St. Phila. Pa. wréties 2 ; shirtings, cotton and woolen, bot ne 
Schwarzwaelder, L , 235 New St, Philadelphia ) H, 1309 N Water St, P nila, and coarse, also cheviots. High up in his 


















Hall, Wm, & Co, 25 N Front St, Phila. knowledge of these goods. Experience 
gained in Scotch mills. Is a practical dyer 


and finisher, and a practical designer. De- 
Cut Flocks. 


sires a position as agent or superintendent, 
mn or as superintendent and designer. Age 42; 
Globe Finishing Works, 1731 Gillingham Sts, weasnam maaan 3B 127 Canal St, Provi- mareied, 
Franktord, Pa dence, RI. ‘ 1010 Wants position as overseer in 
large mill or superintendent in a 
= — | Small mill. Strong int weaving. Good 
man. Is 42, and married. 

Wool Extracts. Mtns 
1016 Very desireable man, wishes a 
superintendency. Strong point 








Finishers of Damask. 








Block Printers. 


| Lexington Print Works, Canton, Mass. ~ . a 
Spink, Wm., Sciota Mills, Manayunk, Pa,| weaving, spooling, wa rping and dressing, 


also Carbonizers and Dyers.) but has also done good work in design 





| Chadwick 
Clark Wm 


Greene & 
Hadley Ce 


Moore, ¢ 


Threads. 








Jas, & Bro, %8 Broome St, N Y 
Th o, Westerly 
fz Co, Pawtucket, RI. 








Daniels M 
», % Milk St, on 


& Co, 12 8 5th St, Phila 
| Warren, W, Thread Wks, Westfield, Mass 


| Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, and 29 Mercer St 
NY. 





ing. Shirtings, sheetings, ginghams, ducks, 
Sullivan, RT, 155 Federal St, Boston. detnine, tenet Is 35 snd married. 


Nap Finishers. 





COTTON ‘CARDERS. 


Duross, Thos A, Huntindon & Kensington | — ————— 
Turkey Red. hve, FRia, Fe. 287 Very Capable Cotton Carder; age 


Wool Scourere. 


Boston Finish’g Wks, W non doe iy Mass. 
Newburgh Bleachery, Newburgh, N Y. 














‘ 42; married. 


; Wool Shoddies. 502 Is an excellent overseer on 


Nashoba Mfg Co, Ayer, Mass. 
=~ combed, carded, or colored stock; was 





Tussah and Chappe, 


A, 93 Greene St, N Y 


‘ ~ =] in charge of a few of the best rooms in the 
Basch, Esaac, 155 Duane St, New York. ' try. 4Yy f lary very moder. 
Yarn and Warp Printers. Bowers, Jas & Son, Ltd, Chester, Pa. ate. Sen ne 
Claremont Woolen Co, Claremont. N H, 
Jobn Forrest, 25th & Callowhil! Sts, Phila, Pa.| Collings, Tayler & Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 
y } $ 3 ‘15 Coarse and fine, estered ond white. 
E, Brooktield Woolen Co, E Brookfield, | 645 Sreaght up ta & calle, necanah. 











Twines. 
Bose en Mills, Penacook, N H 
I R W & Co, Kennebunk, Me 
Ware, Bruce R & Co, 200A Devonshire St, 
Boston, Mass 

Worsted Yarns. 
Abegg & Rusch, ® & 9% Grand St,N Y 
Allegheny Worsted Mills, Allegheny and 





Trent 





Cranston 
Johnston 
Griswold 
Howland 
Landent 


ym Aves, Phila, Pa. 


& Ashworth, Jamestown, N Y 


we rated i Mills, ey 1RI 
& Farie, 132 South 8d St, Phila 


Worsted Co, 322 ¢ boat nut St, 
Croft, Sone k Co, Camden 


irgh Watd Mills, Lan 


lenburgh, 


Ps 


tal anette Millis, 2100 Washington 


Phila 
J 


4 


Providence Worsted Mills, Providence, R I 
Y 


Strauss F 
Val WwW 
. ash a 


onsocket Worsted Mi 


A, 938 Greene St, 


rested Mills, Providence BI. 
on Mills Co "Lawrence, Ma 


ls, Woonsoc nket RI, 





Woolen and Merino Yarns. 


Beswick & May, 25th & Callowhill Sts, 
Phila, Pa 


own, W 





Guerin Sp 


leon H, & Bro, Germantown, Pa. 


Farie, 132 South 3d St, Phila. 
inning Co, Woonsocket, RI 





arta Woolen Mill, Sparta, Ml 
Yarn Dealers. 
Abegg & Rusch, 9%)-#4 Grand 8t, N Y 


Atmore, W D, 111 N Front St 


Chadwick, Jas & Bro, Ltd, 508 ieee St.NY 


Croll, Albert Ivins, 8 Essex St, 
45 Strawberry St, Phila 


Fox, H¢ 


Mome Bleach & Dye Wks. Pawtucket, 
Farie, 132 South $d St. Phila. 





xing. Ale 
Mitchell, 
583 Sum 


Phila, Pa, 


ston. 


x. &Co,& Leonard a NY. 
Lane. J H & Co 110 Worth 8t, 


Jas FE, & Co, 14 Che soon St, 


imer St, Boston 


Robbins, Chas B,’ 56 Reade St, N Y. 
Sampson, O H, & Co, Boston, N Y, Phila 


Sawyer, Mannin 


| Solis,An 


reer St 


Bosto 
Taff, Alfr 


Tillinghast, Stiles & Co, 20 Market Sq, Provi 
dence, 


n 
ed, 69 Mercer St, N Y 


RI 


Whiteside, Jas, 96 ae St, 


Winterbottom, Hyde & ( 


Phila. 


RI. 


g & Co,% Franklin 8t,N Y 
irew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire St, 


Phila; 


NY 
0,225 Chestnut St, 


f 


| Bowles, Wm & Sons, Memphis, Tenn. St, Bost 


Gray, ‘Tit & Co, 14 Federal St, Boston. ly understands all makes of machinery in 





RAW STOCK Little Falls Extract Co, Little Falls, N Y. | bis department. 
' Mulhauser, F, & Co, Cleveland, O 
O'Neill, H A&e o, 163 No Front St, Phila, Pa. 796 Spinning or carding or both. Good 
Slack. W Hi Mf. Springfield, Vt. man, —— record, prefers New En ng: 
Cotton Smith & cooley, Stafforc oe Conn. land or Middle Jn -saames 45 years old, marriec 
St Louis Woolen Mills Co, St Louis, Mo Salary $3.00 or 
Sullivan, RI, 155 Fereral St. Boston. — oe — 
Abbreviations: b, buyer; br, broker; f, tac 811 All grades, carded, combed white 
and colored. Is not afraid of rapid 


tor; c, commission; d, oth 


Wool Waste. 


BOSTON. = 
Bliss. Taft & Co, Norwich, Ct. ¢ man for overseer in medium 
Barry, Thayer & Co, 32 India St. Dwight, Smith, 463 Atlantic Ave, Boston. 24 Goete ae oe tor second hand in 
Beebe, L. & Co, «i, 89 State St. Farnum, Jerome B, 127 Canal St, Providence, | any large mill; good at figuring; good refer- 


changing over. Good references, good ex- 
perience. 





yrrow, Chas & Co, b, 53 State St. RI. ences 
Weld. Stephen Mi & Co, b, 89 State St. Graves, Erank B, 14 Bleeker St, Albany, oa 
NY IG bes 
NEW — Hull, Sam! E, 112 Front 8t, Worcester, Mass. 826 — yet poe ee freee or: 
Brady, Thos HM, br 216¢ aes h St, N Y. ee | taking an overseorship in medium or small 
Capelle. H, Rothchild Bldg, N Y. mill. Age 


Lashom, ‘Alexander & Co. m, 14 Wall St, Wool Combers. 


RS 35 Overseer or second hand. Has 
c been second hand in some of the lead. 





PROVIDENCE. - : 
% ; _ | Hamilton, W R &son, Lawrence, Mass. ing corporations in Mass. Salary, lowest, 
Deming, BH. & Co, br, 5 8 Water St, $2.75 per day. 
Maza Cettea Ce, Jeffrey Hazard, pres, Wi / P I - - - 
11 Market >t 00 ullers. 20 First Class Man, Small Mill. Has 
ads. F & Ce, 13 So Water St, 8 39 worked on rope, twine, warps and 





Reyn 
Rhodes, J P & co, i hosiery yarn; white and colored. Age 30; 
Wilcox, L Morton & Co. br, 28 No Main 8t Malone, Jas C & Co, 188-44 Mth St, Sereey City seaeriadt salary $2.50. ’ : 


Burr Bros, 115 So Water St, Phila, Pa. 


% z. Dressed Meat & Wool Co, 20 North 910 Is age0a carder on plain, colored 
. a « al 
Gunther M H, b, 316 W Main St, Louisville,Ky. vaeawee, “% 404.12 E 45th St, New York NY | ana — ancy white stock. Age 41. $2.50 











. an jie Q99 All kinds white or colored trom 1-2 
Egyptian Cotton. “Rags. 922 to lt hank. First-rate experience and 
eee — _ —.| references. Age M4, married. Salary $3.50. 
Blaisdell. Sami, Jr,Co, Shtecnes, Mass. Abbreviations Ww, woolen; ©, cotton. - 995 Extensive knowledge in cotton 
Capelle, H, Rothse hile 1 Bldg, N. carding, excellent references. 
Reenea. Jobm, 17 25 Richmond St Boston. 
oynihan, J J, 370 Federal St ston. a 6 
Cott W t Priest Bros, 353 Canal St, Providence, R I. 926 Capable, | bright, eatnterprising; 
on Waste. Sargent, Henry, 8 Wash'n* vy , Worcester, Mass | carder; age 32, maried; salary moderate. 
Lewy Bros, 1 Nassau St. 
McNaught, Ww W,c,w, 467 Suaxite Ave, Boston 931 Perfers a medium sized mill. Has 
Barlow, M T,108 Pocasset St, 47 Biv er, Maas | Berg, Isidore, 189 So 5th Ave, New York. . had good rooms, and has been 15 years 
Coburn, Walter & Co, Lowell, Meyers, Edw N & Bro, l4l Duane St, N Y. an overseer. Wages $2.50, or 80. 
worn. We R, Orchard & Mill Ste, . rankford, Rawitser, 8, & Co, 140 Duane St, N Y. 001 A young man with 9© years prac. 
| Hill & Cutler, 567 Atlantic Ave, Boston. Allen, Wm F, & Co, 182 N Front St, Phil tical experience, 8 years as Overseer. 
| Hull, Saml E Millbury Mass. Dodgson, H, & Co, ¢, w, 158 S Water St, Poita, Understands English and American ma- 
Massasoit Mfg Co. Fall River, Mass Kenworthy, B, & Co, 150 N Front St, Phil chinery, including combers. Has worked on 
Mayo, A A & Co, Springfield, Mass. Kenworthy, T, & Bro, 111 Chureh St, Phils. sateens, sheetings, muslins, ginghams and 
| Olmstead & Tuttle Co, Chicopee, Mass. McMahon. J B, 15 Letitia st, Phila, Pa rints. Age 3s, married. Best of references. 
Remick, T & Co, 480 Atlantic Ave, Boston. | Neufeld, David, 1149 N Front St, Ph ~i..i” | Si Renee 
| m Waste Co, Salem, Mass Sullivan, L, & Co ¢, W, 612 St John St, Phila rns. 
Thorpe, John F, 185 Summer St, Boston, Mass . 1006 ™™ and Pare, Seer pos held. over: 





seership but second band in first class N. 


| Ti if , Cli ; " mills. Age 40,married. + 
| Peruvian Cotton. _— ¢ foth, Ete. Seamed 1009 < rded for the finest threads 





for fancy oot prints and sheet- 
-|ings. Prefers N. E., good references. 














Basry, => u eee © oF Ree St, Boston. | cette Paine 
race °, ggins, Ag Levy Geo A & Co, 0 Lincoln 8 St, Beston South rai: 
Brohdwag, New York. Moss, A, 151 & 158 Fulton St, Boston. 1011 and spinner in small mil r. —T 
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COTTON SPINNERS. 












eee mi * <. spooling, warpin 

555 ‘twisting, reeling, winding and qui 

ling. Aqo®, married. 

arps 4's to 60's. Fillings, 16's to 
Ring spinning. $4.00. 


560 % 


WOOLEN ncennened 


“the man conservative mills “are | 





178 











569 Mule or Ring Optaning; overseer. 
YO Has worked in good wills. Good re 
ferences. Age 80; married ; salary $3.00. 


+“ Every variety of yarns known to 
660 Goteon manufacturing. Mule spin 
ning, but will take rings with mules. 

Mule Spinner. 


6S 
94 | Large Or small room. 
— anv number of varn. 


Age 41, married 
Mason or Parr 


[O° Bing 
(av perience 


< 
Age 28 and married 





wide range of goods. 
Salary moderate 


766 Overseer of mules and frames 
(09D jas had experience in hosiery and all | 
kinds of cloth mills, excellent references. 52 


years of age, and married. Salary moderate. 
ling, slashing, etc 


» Gated 
f ’ 

805 Is) oung and capable, comes from a 

race of first class cotton men. Would also 

take a position as superintendent of yarn 

mill; salary moderate. 





arp yarn aud carpet yarns. 
817 & Nos.5to 18. Desires position as bos 
ring spinner, twister, spooler,etc. Age 24, 


unmarried. 


902 Fall River man; 
/Ue ried, wants position as overseer of 
mules. Number of years’ experience as 
second hand in first class mills. 


907 Ring Spinning; Mule Spinning. 
On tive one trom 4s to 150s, on the other 
from 48 to 120s. Good references, experience 
in best N. E. mills. 34; married. 
100; Al Spinner, Mulesand Frames. 
~ 36 years old. Has practical experi 
ence in spooling, warping and dressing. 








33 years old; mar 











1018 Overseer of Mason mules and 


frames. Experience in some of the 
very best mills. Age 39, married. Salary 
moderate. 








COTTON WEAVERS, 


176 South preferred. Understands fix- 
‘ ing a loom, and not afraid to do it. 
Gets on well with Southern help 


429 Mas worked on fine goods of all 
kinds as overseer. Salary according 
to position. 


539 Excellent eunper of help. Splen. 
did record of production. Plain and 

colored work. Twills, ginghams. Age 35, 

married. 

684 Likes West or South. Al}! grades 
. of brown goods or fine sheetings. Age 

52, married. 


Age 28. 


71 1 Southern, Western States or Penn 
‘ prefered. Has had good experience 
inds of heavy white or brown goods. 
Pay moderate. 


on all 
Age 40, married. 


726 Capable « overseer with experience 
on points, Sneestnge, twills, and 
sateens. arried, age 35 

&: 37 Sheetings, twills, satteens, fancy 
« goods, and leno. Age 34, married. 


938 Experiencd on Checks, duck, sheet 
7VO ing, drilling, cottonades, awnings. 


g, 10 Boss Weaver, Designer or Axnsia- 

tant superintendent. Has worked in 
some of the best mills, principally on fine 
goods, plain twill, sateens, fancy harness 
work, lenos, box work, etc. 





1019 Plain, Satin, Fancy, and Leno, 
designeron. Age28, married. Would 
also take a position as second hand. 








WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


6! 54 | Cloakings, Cassimeres, dress goods, 
. Sanaele Graduated trom the weav 
ing department; age 32, nottmarried. Mod 
erate salary. 





760 Superint nt or Asst. Superin- 
io tendent and designer, has worked on 
fancy cassimers, cheviots, and meltons. Age 
31 years, married. Salary moderate 


wt 
‘i mill needing a man wit 
on cassimeres and dress goods 
manager of help. Salary moderate 

7S1 Theroughly understands fabrics 
is Superintendent and designer for many 


years in England and America, on all kinds 
of plain and fancy woolens and worsteds 


Is married. Prefers to go South or West 
791 A 1. Bankes bigh because of his 
fe life long and minute acquaintance 
with all kinds of worsted yarns. Native of 
France, 42 years old. Held responsible 
managing positions abroad. Salary $2000 or 
will take interest with responsible parties. 
Investigate. 








An excellent Supt. for any woolen 
his experience 


A good 


R( 38 Ea im the first ranks, very able, good 

references; experience on all kinds of 
mens wear and dress goods; 33 years old 
and married. 





816 A first class superintenaecat, now 
. a employed, desires to change Very 
extended acquaintance with all ciasses ot 
worsted and woolen cloths. Invites corres 
pondence, 


819 Experienced on worsted suitings and 
cloakings, all kinds of face finished 
goods; fren! dyed and wool dyed; cheviots 
and chinchillas. First class man. Age 37, 
married 





901 Worsted superintendent; long ex 

perience as manager of mills in 
Europe. Can build or repair all machines 
Practical in details of both French and Eng 
lish systems. 


9] 1 Colored cotton, worsteds, and 
cassimeres, ll years superintendent in 
3 different mills, 44 years of age, married. 





912 Superinte or boss carrier, 
“A= good references. His forte flannels, 
dress goods satinetts, union cassimeres. 41, 
tamily. Salary moderate. 


930 Asst. Supt, overseer of weaving 

and designing. Has worked on all 
kinds of men’s wear, dress goods, kerseys 
beavers, etc. Age 43; married. 


942 Es Expert on Woolens, Worsteds 
=~ and dress goods. Desires a position 
as superintendent, or assistant superinten 
dent and designer, or designer alone. Has 
worked in best New England mills. Salary 
$2000 per annum. 











10 1 4 Designer, asst. aupt.. or «> in 

medium or large mi oy worked 
on cassimeres, unions, overcoatings, wors 
teds, solid, and cotton warp, and cotton 


filled worsteds. Excellent references. 





PLANT OF COTTON MACHINERY Factory Sites 


for the man 


ufacture of 





wiih, Australian and low 


| stock 

i\TO7 Fine Fiannel and Dress Goods 
| ¢ 4 stock understood A capable man, 
| 35 years old, single. $3.00. 


710 Low stock his «trong 
| ‘ has carved all kinds of stoc 
Salary 83 00 


Strong point; 


eine, but 

Age 40; 
married. 
wg tS} a a Carder. Knitting mill pre 
eX erred. References cxcellent. Age 3s 
——, 





7 Capable man. Carder. 4 years old, 

7 married. Good experience and we! 
jrecommended. Has worked on beavers, 
| cassimere 8, dress goods, all kinds of mixes 


and hosie ry 


TQ7 Will go anywhere, trained under 

ii good men when second hand, experi 

}ence in good mills since. Strong acquain 
tance with flannels, shawls and cassimeres 
Age 33, married, salary $3.00 


829 Mas carded all hinds of stock and 
worsted in some ofthe very best rooms 
in New England as second hand, wants 
| overseers position in a small room, and can 
fillit. Salary moderate. Age 30; married. 


S* 3 Carded fine flannel and ladies 
OV" suiting stock. Prefers Mass., R. I., or 
Conn, to work ia. Is 2 
married ; salary $3.00. 





years old and 


243 Strong point, hosiery, but has also 
836 carded extensively for dress goods, 
flannels, Age 35. Salary 
erate. 


tweeds, etc. mod. 


( 93 M nitting mill his forte either card 

*” ing or spinning department or both, or 
could manage amill; 28 years old, married 
Wages $3.00 


932 Carder and spinner in 3 to 5 set 

mill. Has worked on fine dress goods 
and cassimere stock. Age 29; 
Wages $3.00, or so 


married 





WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


999 First Class Overseer, has worked 
“<< on all classes of goods and in some of 
the most successful mills. Age 30; married: 


sw5 Fancy Warne as well as all grades 
635 ot woolen. Just out of position 
through stoppage of mill. Age 37, married. 
697 Smart young man Good mule 
fixer,and had charge. Age &, mar- 
ried. $2.50 per day. All grades of stock. 


780 Wide experience as boss spinner 
‘ on variety of stocks: Johnson & Bas 
sett, Davis & Furber, Woonsocket Mule, and 
the Wright Spinner. 28 years old and single; 
best of references. Will not go West or South 
Salary moderate. 


941 A Wery Efficient Man. Used to 
. most every class of woolen goods; age 
28, married. Salary moderate. 


1017 Boss spinner on stock for cassi 
meres, beavers, cheviots, flannels 
and woolen shirting. Age 29, married 


Wages @2 50. 
1021 Worsted overseer of spinning 

-—* and drawing, or superintendent 
Mohair and long and short wools 





WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


104 American. Practical and hard 

working. Good knowledge of de- 
signing, gets along well with help, under- 
stands looms thoroughly. Fancy cassi- 
meres, shawls, dressjgoods. 


176 American Boss Weaver; ood 

manager of help. Has worked in cot 
ton, woolen and jute mills. In cotton on 3 
harness drill, plain duck, osnaburgs, sheet 
ings, shirtings, etc.; in woolen, 5 harness Ky 
jeans, linsys, ete - in jute, on bagging; age 
40: married; temperate, with good referen- 
ces. Salary moderate 


5O6 Able, willing young man. Age 38, 
v0 é fnece } 

uninarried Successtully held po 
sition in twelve set mill on high grade 
worsteds and woolens. Good reterences. 


614 Boss weaver and designer has had 

a wide experience on cassimeres, dress 
goods, worsteds, casket cloths, beavers, flan 
nels, blankets, doeskins, satinets and jeans 
45and married. Salary $3 or so 








weaving. 
Worsteds, shawls, 
all kinds of woolen goods, ging 
Good references. Age 50, married. 


702 Reliable overseer of 

~ Son is loom fixer. 
flannels, 
hams. 


741 


goods 


Woolen and Worsted Weaver 
on fancy worsted, cassimere and dress 
Good references. 


920 wv orked in some of the best N. E 
ills. Dress goods, unions, cassi 
meres, wovatede and cheviots. 28, and mar 


ried. $3.00 or 80. 

1004 Now in the West, good weaver. 
Experienced also in the best Eastern 

mills. Has worked on cassimeres, meltons, 


cheviots, beavers, cloakings, 
38 and married. 


worsteds. Is 


1¢ 108 Wants boss job in flannel mill. 

Northern New England preferred 
also a good man for dresser or fixer, has 
worked on flannels, serges, cheviots, fancy 
dress goods. Is 34, married. 


1020 W colen weaver, first class man 
Experienced on cassimeres, dress 
goods, shawls, flannels, etc. Good references. 





WOOnEs FINISHERS. 





sher of first rank, 
all \clanaes of woolens from loom to 


193 4 


case. Age 44; married. 
358 He overcoatings, beavers, 
cn nina! lillas. Never held overseer’s 


,osition, but second 
Vould start low. 


hand in fine mills. 


3 Competent overseer of wet and 

dry finishing. 46 years old, married 

Has first-class recommendations. Many 

years experience on all classes of goods 

Wishes to remain in New Eng!and. Fair 
salary 


S828 Desires a position in finishing 

room, as second hand preferred. Is 
bright, intelligent, and capable of an over 
seer’s 0: eng acquainted with flannels, 
fancy suitin cassimeres, overcoatings, 
carriage cloth, ‘taney mixed bea vers. Age 23 


S* 32 A young finisher desires a position 
4 oo 

as Overseer.» Has worked on all woo! 
cassimeres, suitings, dress goods and cloak 
ings, worsted snitings, and cotton and 











| chain 





worsteds, union cassimeres and low grade 
shoddy. Age 28; married. Salary $3.00 or so. 





905 | Chinchillas, Wants position § in 

cherge of finishing. Has kn 
of about 150 styles in this line. Age 32; 
ried. Pay moderate 





1007 Dress ¢ sand tine meltoens 

prefer thas worked on all kinds 
weelene N. Y. or N. E. states. Age 2 
salary moderate 








DYERS. 


piece 





696 Weol and Worsted, dyes 
. and cotton yarns Age 25, single 
$3.00 Excellent references 
TO Woolendyer. 2 years old, married 
{0 and has had a very wide experience 
on all classes Of woolen goods. Has had ex 
perience in carpet mills and knitting mills 


Expects good wages. ( 

erences. 

742 Cotton, W 
“~ all colors 

43, married 


an furnish high ref 


pland Worsted Yarn« 
First class references. Age 
Salary $35 per week. 





and telts 





748 < ‘arpet yar iery 


.. & 
Aged 29, Married 


going out of Ne w England. 

754 Raw cotton and weel, yarns and 
. woolens. Has worked ten years for 

one company Wages $3.00 





765 All kinds of cotton goods either 
(VY yarns or piece, can take a position at 
short notice. A good overseer, age 50, mar 
ried 

he sted yarns, blue vats puv 
‘it woolen piece goods his strong point 
Wants position as overseer Age &, four 
years experience in Rockville, Conn 


784 Mas good references. Many years 
ac experience on dress goods, indigo blue 
raw wool, yarn and piece dyeing. Married 
Prefers eastern and middle states. Moderate 
salary 

TQ: a dyer or second band has had 
fe igh standing mills on 
cotton and woolen dress goods Age 3 
salary $3.00 or so, 





794 All classes of knit goods, and no bet 
be ter man for the work. Age 40, when a 
man’s at his best. Married. 


795 skeiiy warp, hosiery yarns and Tom 
“ skein, warp 1osiery yarns and long 
Labors ry experience extensively 
on raw stock; 30 ‘yoars ol 1 








798 _—— employed, giving good satis 
ction; Age » married, experienced 
on oo woolen and worsted yarns and 
piece goods, cotton and cotton yarns 
be 4 All kinds of tancy woolen dyeing. 
woolen and worsted skein, and piece; 
high or low grades, and raw stock. 





R06 Has colored hosiery, woolen yarn 
‘ plece goods, slubbing, raw stock and 
run indigo vats with Salary 
moderate 


success. 





S08 ¢ set eagpe dem co ade-. 
ecks, ginghams, ~ ey tickings; 
is 39 ye —~ old and married. 








S18 All wool aad meri 
“ pet yarns, raw wool, 
jas dl goods. Age 30; 


or 80. 
we Experienced on wo 
. 31 goods and fancy 


Salary $2.50 per day, 


ery, Car 
ags, shoddy, anc 
married. Salary $3.0 


len dre 
cassimeres. Age 2 


or 80 





= 


m: long and short skein, hosiery 
dyeing, and raw stock; has 
worked in good mills. 33 years old; married 
$3.50 or so per day 


DESIGNERS. 


197 All kinds eof geeods. Age M4, un 
married Past ten years has had 
great experience 








Fancy worsteds, cassi 
uld also like the position 
rintendent. Refers to any 
$1200 or upwards. 


( eres 
690 meres Wo 
of assistant ‘sup 
firm ever worked tor 





760 ggg advancement in responsi 

lity Superintendent or Asst. super 
intende ~- and designer. Salary mode e 
experience on fancy cassimers, cheviots and 
meltons. 31 and married 





Young and Ambitious, has worked 


~~ 
(vv on fancy cassimeres and cheviots, but 





principally worsteds. Would take a posi 
tion as designer. 
= 5 First-class experience, English 


mills, 4 years as assistant designer, 
and 3 years as designer and assistant mana 
ger. Fancy worsteds, woolens, serges, ete 


Young man. 

834 Could introduce some goed things 
Ue he claims, either in fancies, coatings, 
vicunas, Llamas, ete. Practical training ac 
juired in England 


ENITTERS. 


TG7 Overseer of 
Oi 





knitting, has had a 





large experience « osiery, will g 
any where Pay moderate an 
married 
fe-o An experience n all kinds of un 
(49 Gerwear and plush. A good man, 4 
years old and married " Overseer’s positior 


any where except the South 


6 73 eee of weolen hos«- 
Ge ry. Practical knitter and dyer 
“tnd eur wanted. $4.00 per day 


721 Superintendent with good practica 
experience on fine and coarse seam 
less hosiery and mittens, unmarried, age 2 
years. Pay $3.50 per day 
3 Muitter 
72 stockinets 
and fancy goods 
week 


© fixer, has 
rsey cloth, rubber linings 
Age 











769 Capable manager for any under 
wear mill wants a more veaponai le 
position, would especially to help 


start up a mill on ribbed po AP meg 


——s) Boss knitter, has worked as overseer 
444 in northern New York mills, 
ance on wool and cotton, heavy and | 
derwear. 31 years old, married. Pay 
moderate. 


very 


{15 Superintendent rib, circular, or 
815 fashioned. Uuderwear and hosiery, 
cotton, merino and worsted. A good man. 


Age 45, 


No objections to| 


worked on | 


~, $15.00 or $18.00 per | mo 


looking for; 38 with a family, desires | . 
pleasant town to settle down in. Excellent | White and Colored Cotton Yarns. 
earder on wool or cotton and shoddy mixed | 
dress goods meen All nearly new and in first-class order. Full schedule mailed on applicat 
296 1 Principally Lew Steck. Age 33, 
married 5 per day. Does not W - o ~ 
| change frequently G. > ARNOLD, Troy, N. ¥. 
76 Caster of the first rank, has = omen ter hes alli tae 
0 w din the very best mills, well WOOLEN FINISHERS. PR onsen nue OF wee eae sascegy fh pam 


to on commission in 

West Virginia. Hav 
samong jobbers and r 
Samuels, 910 Liberty $t., Pitts 











andl water power in first iss 
ri ‘ 1 improvements. 5 
manufacturing \ ress 
Y care Textile World 





FO R SALE! 
Hosiery Factory yee" 


Belt of 
Endiana 
Free Fuel and Lights for factory ar 
s Bonus of $3500 | 


wishes to 





two years Present 


owner part interest 





agree 
tinued 
| turther information 





le to purche Six months co 


sickness reason for selling F 


address, R. L. SQUIER, 
| Marion, Ind 


FOR _— 
A Mill Site site.trom'sew Fork ies 














n ai 
road facilities For eaching, dyeing and 





| ts of about 
}8 acres of land w ithe ‘cane house and 
j} frame storehouse 60x100, and a stream of 
} pure spring water giving 70 to 
| horse-power Low Taxes and good r 

| 





| finishing busi or any business requir 
ing pure water, with privilege of emptying 
refuse into t river no better site 

this can be found I + proeersy will be 
sold cheap and on easy terms. Apply to 
BYRNE BROS. & CO., Lodi, Be rgen County 


New Jersey. 


g FOR Valuable Machinery. 


One Tentering and Drying Machine 
Butterworth’s make, near! 





ames 
new, cost 








$2400; Price $1200 

One Curtis & Marble Folding Machine, near 
ly new, cost $600; Price $300. 

One Gas Singeing Machine, cost $400, run 
one month; Price $200. Address, 


W. ARNOLD. Troy. N. ¥. 


FOR SALE! 


Steam Blower sss” iss 


in good condition; has seen #, = pump 
air into liquids. Address L. WARE & SONS, 
{73 Atlantic Avenue 


For Sale! 


The Entire Property of the 


Merchants’ Woolen Co., 


At DEDHAM, MASS., 


COMPRISING 


Land, Water Power, Buildings, 
and Machinery. 


For plans and f 





made by Deane 
oa Pump 








urther particulars apply to 


HORACE S. CROWELL, 


216 Washington St., Cor. of State St., 
BOSTON. 





ENITTERS. 





R30 All classes cot ad woolen 
be hosiery 28, and married. Salary $3.00 
per day, or so, 






915 ) W ants position as b 
superintendent in hosie mill 
years old unmarried, salary $3.00 and 1 ip 





KNIT GOODS FINISHERS. 


843 Boss Finisher of 13 years’ exper 
ence all Kinds of cut and fashionec d 
anc awers. Understands all kinds 

d in same. 41 years old 





Salary $3.00 per day 


Hosiery finisher and Boarding. | 





42 years experience on 
d for a 


number 
this department 





lave ~ c 
For a small mill « 
40 years o} arried, mperate Can fur 

ish good references. Am at present out of 
work on account of dull times. I should 
preter a position in New England, New Yo 
nnsylvania, and am willing te work for 
an come atonce, Address P, 126, 














MISCELLANEOUS. 

















"17 Overseer on Neble combs As 
#1¢ such can give satisfaction. Has had 
le xtensive experience on all grades carpet 
|} wools, shade ul fancy mixes Tnem 
| ovyed as mill shutdown. Age35. $3.00 
1737 pach tage mneetene: | and Winding 
he ng « er se 

| Dresser 
}é 5 Many 
Scoala er atings, cassi 
| meres 1 xl references; 
| moderate s 
| Q: 59 Gvessser of worsted Spinning 
b -ars’ experience Has worked 
fon all numbers 26 years old, married 
| Salary $2.50 to $i per dav 
QT) Situation wanted by & man cay 
“t= of taking charge f dressing 

woolen mill, or would run a frame Has 

|} six years experience. 23 vears old, 





verinten 
make 
a 


224? Situation wanted As suf 
vo” ax, hemp or t il Can 
all kinds of yarn, threads, sail twines 
of references as to character and 
Twenty years experience in the same i, 
poth wet and dry spinning 





both rooms. Am | 





For Sale 
or Ieaso 














OLD TOWN, MAINE. 
Unfatling water power at a very low 
price lant sur f re able opera 
tives liroad track to the 1 yard 
Exemy from taxation fo ) years Ad 
tress J HARMON, Agent Bodwell Warte 
Power Company, Old Town, Maine 
FACTORY SITES FO*%, S45 
OR LEASE. 
TOPEMA. MANSAS 
Cheap water power tr smitted by elec 
t a epartments e factory 
iM shafting and f tie f operating 
other than the ma ery actually in 
Eve essentia Popu 50,000 
ou lant help Address, J. B ‘BAR 
THOLOMEW. Topeka. Kansas. 





FOR SALE. 


Cot and Woolen Machinery. 


yest lot in store t e 

Storehouses 

orage 
JEREMIAH CLARK 

64 Dutton Street, Lowell, Mass. 


foun< i 


with over two | acres 











SECOND HAND 
meorany CLOTH PRESSES FOR SALE. 











Ww isu take ang 
rotar ot ‘pweenes near " ‘the beet 
makes. 7T se w P 
put in first Ass « 
good as ~ 
yn hand in. Cylir Sp 
10 in. Cylinder Miller Pre 2n 
Press & Machine Co., Woonsocke 

Good chance 
‘COTTON CARDS. &"sss5° 


Pp lant to 
larger mill to 
alvantage 


Some spe werd bargains in 
| 49-inch loo . 
5S) to 60 Whitin frames 
34 inch ring, 6 inch 
| . 


verse, with separa 
at decided bargain 





ly 
y 
ly their wants, ora make 


| ac iditions at decided 







tors, 








| 21 4-inch ring, 
| 120 idles each, in 
excellent condition, 


| > sold cheap 


aes f 3000 spin 
lles complete, 
with or without 


thers. 


ih GODFREY’'’S 


TEXTILE MACHINERY AGENCY, 


26 Exchange Place, Providence, R. I. 


j real estate, and severa! 





PRACTICAL, 
Cotton Manufacturer 
1 i Ree 


Mill Man,” possessed of some capital to in 
vest in a cotton mill and operate the same. 
The mill is not only in pertect running 
rder but is also most favorably ax" beanti. 














iy located adjoining the city. Address 

C. [. Stadtler, Pres. Excelsior Manutactur 
os Cou pany, uero, Texas 

Amount of capital not so important as to 


g the business successfully 





E ure the right man who is capable of run- 
| 


BALDWIN’s 
‘Sell-Instructor in Designing. 


I have one copy 
mont 


which cost $10.00 a few 
hs ago and will sell it for $6.00 


Address, X. X. X., This Office. 


Valuable Mill Site, 





3A LEM, 2000 ft. trontage on Salem Har 
sie = wharf 265 ft. in length for landing 
oal or materials. Track connection can 





| easily be made with the B. & M. and 
R R. syste ms, a few hundred feet distant. 
The property com prises 12 acres of solid up- 
cat we next eastw ard of the coal piers 
e Phi -Iphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 
At ric k fon tory and engine room 50x125 ft 


Lowell 

















| brick chimney, 100 H. P. engine, shafting, &c* 

110 H P boiler. Wooden warehouse 50x100 
ft.. iron sheathed stories with elevator 
2w ngs 30x15 ft. and 25x10 ft 

Larg ng house. barn and stable 

City water su PI ly from Wenham Lake. For 

Lamont G. Burnham, Boston; Henry 

bedy, Boston; Henry C. Piper, New 





rustees 


Epileptic, 
Paralytic 


AND 





cotton and | 
of years 








NERVINE 


INSTITUTE 


667 Massachusetts Auenue, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











2 


<= 


8 


THE TEXTILE WORLD, JUNE, 


1894, 











P. BLAISDELL & CO... 


Manufacturers of 


MACHINISTS 
TOOLS, 


Blaisdell’s Patent Upright Drills, 


with Quick Retarn Motion. 


ENCINE LATHES, PLANERS, 
Boring Mills, Gear Cutters, and Hand Lathes 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS, 


KENSINGTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Ma 


METALLIC 












For 
Factories 


And for all purposes where Light and Ventilation are required. 











VERMONT SPOOL & BOBBIN C0. ; 
? Burlington, Vt. : 
) ¢ 
2 Mills at Essex Junction, Vt, 

PREP OVE TLS ~s 











THE BOSTON PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


For the Rapid Handling of Wool, Cotton 
Stock, Rags, Excelsior, Jute and all kinds 
of Fibrous Material, wet or dry. 


Useine the Boston Patent Wool Fan and Patent Switch. 


























Pathan tui) olay taht be tet to 

: BEGREESEREEECEE 
ERGEGGCEREGED | | QEREECEECREEEE 

Sn: QTR EEEEREEEEE 
WEEEERECESEDCE | | GUNERREREEEEET 




















CARS ROCK ANY GOVELE UNE OF Pim 


onc 


COMVETOR BT STEN sro ene «x 
we 


MANE FACTURED ONLY BY 


STEEL ROOFING <<": 
NON-BREAKABLE SPOOLS 


Save their Cost before they Show any Evidence 
of Wear. 


Merrimack, Boe 


oo TS 
as Wee USE OF TOO PUCREAE 4) OME UME. 





es Eave Trough and 
hts, and Galvanized 


Corrugated Iron and twelve other sty! 
Cornice Work, Skyli¢ 
alty Write for 


STEEL ROOFING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Conductor Pipes. 





t. Pacific. Hamilton, Cochece 





Csed aad Indorsed by the 
and ether prominent Mills. 


You Cannot Afford to be Without Them. Once Used, you will not Look at any Other Make, 





The BOYNTON MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLY CO. 
A STRAIGHT TIP—DONT MISS IT. 


THE METALLIC DRAWING ROLL C0., 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


Exclusive Owners and Sole Patentees for the United States and Canada. 


The t a € porat ver every dea f metal) te 

Caution. erform the fanction of drawing ‘ gating the 

e twisting | a the same mn 

° t f sale, Or uses of a8 * possession, any 
e same, W ¢ prompt i secuted to the utmost 


co 
~ 


SKYLIGHTS 


| prise is practically assured, 


|W 





See also Page 24 


New Mills. 





Cotten 

ALABAMA, Bluffton. A party has been 
formed to change over the American Arms 
Co. building into a cotton factory, W. M 


Pennell, of Augusta, Maine, has been active 


n the work 

~*ALABAMA, Cragdale The proposed 
Cragdale Mfg. Co. reported March, 1893, is 
now an assured fact J. H. McLane, of 


Montgomery, has perfected arrangements to 


secure $200,000 to build and equip the mill 
W. Taylor, of Talladega, who is also inter 
ested, informs us that they propose a cotton 
factory of 20,000 spindles and 300 looms, with 
an electric plant, and an electric railway 
running into Talladega, a distance of four 
miles It is expected that work will be 
commenced at once on the construction of 
e building 

*GBORGIA, Atlanta In regard to the! 

Gate City Cotton Mills which we mentioned 


that 
and that it is the 
a 20,000 spindle mill, 500 


atew weeks ago, we learn this enter- 


intention to bave 
ns, With the latest improved machinery, 
at itis intended to make print cloths 


joor 


an 





of good grade 
—~EORGIA, Covington 
factory 


It is reported that 
will ut 
ot No 


new cotton be erected 


te’s Shoals, south 


Covington, 
names were given out 


—GKRORGIA, Newman. The Newman Cot 
ton Mill building a dye house for the 


purpose of dyeing short skein and raw stock 


are 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Lawrence. F. J. Riley 
| & Co 6 Common S8t., have started the 
manufacture of Turkish bath towels, terry 
cloth, et« 

NORTH CAROLINA, Albemarle. John A. 
Black welder, of Concord, is interested in the 
erection of a cotton mill at Albemarle. 

—NoORTH CAROLINA, Gastonia. The new 


| 





| fi 


| 


| 


| 
| 


Modena Cotton Mills will begin production 
Junel. Mr. J. F. Storey is in charge. 


Henderson. There is 
the establishment 
at this place. No 


—NORTH CAROLINA, 
a movement on foot for 
of cotton mill 
names are reported. 


a new 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. J. Leser & 
Co., Twenty-fourth and Linn Streets, is the 
of a new company formed for the 
manufacture of cotton and woolen goods. 


name 


—Terxas, Dallas. A proposition has been 
made by C. A. Reeves and George Thomas 
ot Manchester, England, to build a cotton 
mill of 60,000 spindle capavity. These men 
are now in the city and are conferring with 
the Dallas Commercial Club, of which Mr. 
Philip Sanger is president. Nothing definite 
has been given to the public as yet. 


The Riverside Cot- 
building a new mill, 
which will be the No.6 Mill. The new struc. 
ture will be 80x275 feet, five stories high, 
with a picker house 40x65 feet, two stories. 


—VIRGINIA, Danville. 


ton Mills are now 


—ViRGINIA, South Norfolk. It is reported 
that a new cotton mill is to be built at this 
place, at a cost of $200,000. No names have 
as yet been given out. 


Woolen. 
—MAINE, East Madison. W. Edwin Ulmer, 
of Portland, has been visiting this place 


with a \iew to rebuilding the old Wesserrun 
sett Woolen Mill, which was destroyed by 
re some five years ago. 


—*MAINE, Rumford Falls The Rumford 
Falls Woolen Co. has been orgonized, with 
capital stock of $50,000. Col P. Train, of 


Ss. 


Boston, is president, and H. G. Fuller, of 
Rumford Falls, superintendent The mill 
will be a two-set mill, built of brick, 100xi4 
feet, three stories, with picker house 32x40 


feet Contract for building has not been let. 
They will manufacture the Oxford Brand of 
felts for paper and pulp mills. C. D. Brown 
& Co., St., Boston, will be selling 


agents 


Congress 


-MAINE, 


commenced 


Work been 
on the construction of the new 
& to 
recently burned 
32x70 feet, three 


Vassalboro has 


woolen mill of Chas. Greenwood Co., 
take the place of the one 
The new building will be 
stories higt 

—MASSACHUSETTS, Franklin. Itisreported 
that Waite’s Felting Co. are preparing to re 
build their mill, which was destroyed by fire 
ago. A brick building with 
wooden frame is contemplated. 


about a month 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield 
silk mill on Mill River, 
building, 60x30 feet, has been purchased by 
Mr. Denio, of Middletown, Conn., who will 
start up a braid factory. 


The old 


a two-story wooden 


New YoOrK, Huyck 
& Argersinger, whose felt mills at Albany 
were recently burned, have purchased a lot 
Fourth 
they will rebuild their mill 
building will be 200x60 feet, three 
ries high, and work will be 

the construction 


Greenbush Messrs 


of land at this place, fronting on 


Avenue, where 
Th 


anew 


commenced 
at once or 


Oun10, Fostoria. A company known as 
the Chicago Woolen & Waste Co. has been 
formed will locate at Fostoria. The 
city furnishes them with building and they 
agree to employ not less than forty men in 
the factory 


and 


Machinery costing $3000 will be 
placed at once. The company is composed 
of A. Barraclough and 8. and Z Berkenstein, 
of Chicago 


| ~ALABAMA, 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. John G. 
Carruth & Co., proprietors of the Endurance 
Mills, are erecting anew building on Indiana 
Avenue and Clearfield Street. It will be a 
brick structure, 58x225 feet, five stories and 
basement, with an L 40x60 feet, two stories, 
also of brick. Owing to the large amount or 
business this company does they have here 
| tofore been obliged to rent twe mills at dif 
}ferent places. This will enable them to 
carry On their entire business at one place. 


—*TEXAS, Dallas. There is a project on 
foot for the establishment of a woolen mill 
Several local capitalists will 
The Board of Trade 


at this place. 
subscribe $10,000 each. 
can give information. 





M nit. 

—MASSACHUSETTS, Chicopee. A new knit- 
ting mill is about to be erected at Chicopee, 
|}to be known as the Russell Knitting Mill. 
Dennis Murphy is the party interested. 


MicuiGcan, Detroit. The Ryan Bros, Knit 
ting Co. have filed articles of association. 
| The capital stock is $15,000 divided into 1500 
| shares, of which $2500 has been paid in. The 
stock is held as follows: Maria Keane and 
Anna Ryan 749 shares each, and Dennis T. 
Ryan and John T. Ryan, one share each. They 
| have 125 knitting machines for the manufac. 
ture of cotton and woolen half hose, ladies 
}and children’s hosiery, gloves, mitts, cardi 
| gan jackets, socks,etc. They will commence 
production June 1s. 
| NEW HAMPSHIRE, Laconia. The Estey 
Hosiery Co. has been incorporated with a 
cash capital of $100,000. William Estey is 
| president and Maurice Laury, of New York, 


| 
| 





| is treasurer. 


| New York, Sand Lake. The Beverwick 
Mills were incorporated June 5 with capital 
| of $30,000 to manufacture knit goods. The 
| directors are A. B. Knowlson and J.8. Knowl. 
| syn, of Sand Lake, and A. M. Knowlson of 
| Troy. 


| 

| *NORTH CAROLINA, Valdese. The hosiery 
| mill, which is being built by John Meier, is 
| and machinery will be 


The building is 82x70 


nearly completed, 
put in in a few days 


feet, two stories high 


—PENNSYLVANIA, McAlisterville. It is re- 
ported that I. P. Bashore will rebuild the 
McAlisterville Knitting Mill. 


—SouTH CAROLINA, Columbia. The author 
ities at the Penitentiary are preparing to re 
build the hosiery mill which was recently 
burned. The new mill will be 60x150 feet, 
three stories high, of brick 


—*VIRGINIA, Winchester. In regard to the 
knitting mill which we previously reported 
has been organized at Winchester, we are 
informed that the Messrs. Leafe Bros., of 
Bristol, Penn., will remove their plant bere 


Junel. They manufacture plain and ribbed 
cotton hosiery. 
milk. ery 

—New YorK, Hornelisville. A new com 
pany, called the Hornellsville Gauze Co. 


has been incorporated for the manufacture 
of silk veiling. 


—*New YorK, Unionville. The Minisink 
Silk Mfg. Co, Ltd., has been organized with 
$10,000 capital. Dr. E. A. Nugent is president; 
J. E. Beemer, vice president, and J. O. Aus- 
tin, secretary. The company wil! be incor 
porated under the laws of New Jersey. 
The building will be 42x100 feet, and will 
be erected at once. 

—PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown. A new silk 
mill is to be erected at South Allentown by 
Messrs. Herman. Plans are being made and 
the contract will be given out at once. The 
main structure will be 50x200 feet, three 
stories high. A two-story addition contain- 
ing offices and vaults will be erected, also 
boiler and engine house. 

—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. Mayor 
Garrett, of this city, is in correspondence 
with a gentleman from Connecticut, who is 
interested in the manufacture of silk. He 
proposes a plant with machinery costing 
$40,000, if the citizens will furnish building 
and land at a probable cost of $15,000. The 
company further agrees to pay the interest 
on money paid for the building and all run. 
ning expenses of the plant for a term of ten 
years, atthe expiralion of which they expect 
to buy the plant. 

Miscellancous. 

~—CALIFORNIA, Golden Gate. Plans are be- 
ing made for the erection of a dyeing estab- 
lishment at this place. The building will be 
40x70 feet 

—PENNSYLVANIA, Frankford. John G. 
Campbell &Co., proprietors of the Standard 
Finishing Works, will build a new mill on 
ground recently purchased at Frankford 
Junction. The new building will be two 
stories high, with separate engine and boiler 
house. Mr. Campbell says that they have 
run their works uninterruptedly day and 
night through the business depression, and 
they find that their present mill is not large 
enough for the work they have to do. 

—PENNSYLVANIA, Wrightsville. Effortsare 
being made to establish a lace factory at this 
place. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Cotton. 

—ALABAMA, Prattville. The Prattville 
Cotton Mill has recently put in a new water 
wheel of 220 h. p., and they contemplate put 
ting in an electric light plant shortly. 
Union Springs. The Union 
Springs Cotton Mills company contemplate 
building an addition to their mills, and put 
ting in 100 new looms 

—GEORGIA, Atlanta. The Exposition Cot. 
ton Mill company will add 30 new looms to’ 
their mill. This is a 16,000 spindle mill, 
manufacturing sheetings and shirtings 

—GEORGIA, Augusta. Clark & Co., proprie 
tors of the Globe Cotton Mills, will put in 
fifty new looms for the manufacture of duck. 
ing and heavy cloth. Heretofore they have 
made only yarns. 





A. KLIPSTEIN 


tc COMPANY, 


Dyestuffs & Chemicals 
Fast Alizarine Colors 


For Wool a Specialty. 


122 Pearl Street, NEW YORK. 
134 Milk Street, BOSTON. 
120 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
124 Michigan Street, CHICAGO. 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. 
WOOLEN 
MACHINERY 


North Andover, Mass. 


JOHN W. FERGUSON, C. E., 
Engineer and Builder. 
Orrice, Paterson National Bank Building, Paterson, W. J, 


tractstaken for all classes of Mill and shop construc. 
complete plans and specifications furnished asa part of 
mtract. Correspondence is solicited with parties intend 
to ereet buildings of this character who wish to have the 
re work done under one contract, neat the engine, 
boilers, heating apparatus, plumbing, etc. Satisfactory refer. 
enee will be given from parties for whom similar work has 
one. 





















PASSENGLR 
o© FREIGHT 








ACTORY SITES ++ 


ALE 
in the fast growing villa.e of 
DOLCEVILLE, N. Y. 


Water unexcelled for Wool Washing. 
Power furnished at very low price. 
Good Locations along Railroad. 
Best Shipping Facilities. 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
ALFRED DOLGE, Dolgeville, N.Y, 


Worcester Chemical Compartment 
Fire Pail Company, 


Manufacturers ot 








APPROVED AND ENDORSED BY 
Exchange 


New England Insurance and 


Board of Underwriters. 
National Association Fire Engineers, 1891. 
Diploma, New England Fair, 1890 and 1891. 
Medal, R. I. Industrial Exhibition, 1890. 
Medal, Mass. Charitable Mechanics’ Asso 
ciation Fair, 1890. 
Grand Bronze Medal, Industrial Exposition, 
San Francisco, 1891. 
Diploma and Gold Medal, Parisian Invent 
ors’ Academy, 1991. 


Send tor Testimonials. 


LEVI LINCOLN, 


Treasurer, 


Worcester, Mass. 


Fitchburg R.R. 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE, 


SHORT LINE 


BOSTON 


en 


CHICAGO 


PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
Through without change via 


NIAGARA FALLS. 


Trains leave Boston, Causeway Street Pas 
senger station at 


9.00 AM. 3.00 P.M. 7.00 P.M. 
For further parficulars apply to 
J. R. WATSON, 








Gen’) Pass. Agent 


j 











